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FOREWORD 


This Outline of Missions has been prepared in response to a call for a book 
on the subject adapted to students in theological schools. It has grown out of 
courses given to such students. Pastors must be the leaders in the promotion 
of world missions. 

It is believed, however, that the outline will also serve the needs of teachers 
in church schools as indeed also of the general reader. A movement that has 
continued for nearly two millennia and has gathered momentum through the 
ages with no other compelling power than the love of Christ that constrains 
such a movement calls for understanding by all. 

The Interpretative Statistical Survey of the World Mission of the Christian 
Church, prepared under the direction of the International Missionary Council 
for its meeting at Madras, India, has been freely used for the latest statistics. 
Only in a very few instances have subsequent statistics been inserted. Nor do 
I consider 1938 an abitrary dividing line in a history of missions. It stands on 
the threshold of the second world war. While the Christian message will ever 
continue to be centered in Christ as the hope of a lost world, the agencies that 
proclaim Him will hereafter be different in many respects from what they 
have been hitherto. World missions are entering on a new epoch in which 
the words “home” and “foreign” may largely be disregarded. Future histories 
will no doubt make this present time the end of an epoch and the beginning 
of another. , 

My obligations to other books, magazines, and reviews are numerous. Many 
of them are acknowledged in footnotes and others in the bibliography of addi- 
tional readings. My special acknowledgments are due to the late Dr. Julius 
Richter who in his histories covered all the various areas of the world wide 
mission field. Dr. K. S. Latourette’s encyclopedic work, especially regarding the 
Great Century, was published too late for me to make much use of it. No 
student of missions, however, can pass it by if he desires a detailed knowledge 
of the work of missions. 

JOHN ABERLY 
Epiphany Season, 1945 
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CHAPTER | 
MISSIONS: THEIR SCRIPTURAL BASIS 


CHRISTIANITY from its earliest days has been a missionary religion. In this 
respect it shares the characteristics of those other faiths that transcend tribal 
and national boundaries and aim to win the allegiance of all classes and races. 

Historically, such religions are few. Buddhism, which started in India in 
the sixth century B.C., is one of them. Although no longer professed in the 
land where it originated, it has spread over China, Japan, Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam, and Indo-China, numbering even now as many adherents as all the 
divisions of the Christian Church combined. Though Buddhism had been 
quiescent for ages, it has in recent years, under the impact of Christian mis- 
sions, been stirred into new life so that it is again recovering some of its early 
missionary zeal. Another missionary religion is Islam which indeed did not 
come on the scene before the early part of the seventh century AD. It has 
always been aggressive and is so in our day, especially in Africa. While not 
claiming to be religious, there are movements, such as Communism and 
National Socialism in our day, which also aim at universality. These two 
are aggressively, very often militantly, propagandistic. They furnish striking 
illustrations of the fact that any movement that aims at universality must by 
its very nature be missionary. 

When we turn to the Christian Scriptures, we must be impressed with their 
missionary message from beginning to end. This is true of both Testaments, 
though it comes to clearest expression in the New. The Biblical account of : 
the creation, unlike the cosmogonies of Greeks, Babylonians, Hindus, and 


others, points to the unity of all mankind and sets forth man’s unique relation 
to his Maker. All men share in the Fall and all are made heirs of the promise 
of redemption.” The covenant Eid ead Mean nee wt thing ae the rep- 
resentative of the whole human race.2 When; at a later time, a particular 
family is elected in Abraham, the promise is that in him all the families of the 


earth may be blessed.* And still later, when Israel was hedged about by the 
Law, the door to its privileges was always kept open for the strangers.” This 
note of universality becomes dominant in the prophets. Attention needs to 


be called only to the evangelical prophet, Isaiah, who included the Gentiles 


¥y are James Hastings, “Cosmogony and Cosmology,” Encyclopaedia of Religion ana Ethics, 


~ Gen. =. * Gen. 9:8-19. phaere 12-3. 
Exod. 12:19; Num. 9: 14; Deut. 23:7, 8; Josh, 2; Ruth. 
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among the people of God,® offered to the strangers that kept the Sabbath full 
rights in God’s kingdom,‘ and had visions of the New Jerusalem to which all 
men would come to worship; visions in which Daniel also shared.2 The songs 
of Zion give expression to the same hope.’ Even the captivity, which started 
a trend of exclusiveness toward the Gentiles, inaugurated the synagogues and 
through them made Israel’s religion pre-eminently a teaching religion; and 
teaching has ever been a supreme method of carrying out the missionary 
program of a universal religion. Did not Jesus Himself put it in the very 
center when He commanded His apostles to make disciples . . . teaching them 
to observe all things that He had commanded them??° 

In the New Testament there are indications that the Jews appreciated the 
missionary character of their own Scriptures.1’ There was a place in their 
synagogues for those who feared God—men who accepted their teachings 
even though they had not been circumcised.1? The world mission launched 
by Paul, much as it was opposed by his fellow countrymen, was the logical 
goal of their own Scriptures. As a people, they chose, because of their prej- 
udices, to follow the exclusivist trends started by the captivity. In the interests 
of preserving their purity, they settled down into a racial cult. But the mis- 
sionary spirit of the Old Testament found fulfillment of its note of universality 
in Him who is the end of the Law, the Lord Jesus Christ, in whom there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, neither male nor female, but 
all are one.** 


wv The whole New Testament may be regarded as the record of a great. mis- 


e eee ee” RR eee ee e e . 
sionary movement. The mission of Jesus and of His apostles was summed up 


by the Lord when He said: “As my Father hath sent *n_so send I you.”** 
Se Tron acne ae the Church Himself.”® | 

~The all-embracing purpose of salvation in Christ is clearly indicated in the 
Gospel records. Among the first to come to worship the Saviour were Gen- 
tiles.** A mission to the publicans and sinners, the untouchables of that day, 
formed an integral part of our Lord’s ministry.17 In commending the faith of 
certain Gentiles, Jesus saw the promise that many from the East and the 
West should sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of 


heaven.** In the parables, not only is the great expansion of the kingdom 
foretold but the admission of the publicans, the outcasts of society, and of the 


we 4 . e ae 7 Cae) ° 
“\ <. Gentiles is also justified in the face of hostile criticism.!® Jesus called His 
ey a tmeneneneeeemneeeeeemneeneree aren 


ae 


°Isa. 2:4 (Mic. 4:1-3); 19:25; 42:1; 45. 4 Isa. 90:6, %. 

*Isa. 66:22, 23; Dan. 2:44. TASS. 26° ACRE LO: Matt. 28:20. 

* Matt. 23:15; Rom. 2:19, 20. @Acthl 5: lOi26: * Rom. 10:4; Gal. 3:28. 
4 Joha 20:21. % Matt. 28:19. 6 Matt. 2. Tuke 5:27-32. 


** Matt. 8:11. See also Matt. 15:28; John 12:20-23. * Luke 15; Matt. 21:43. 
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| » 
messengers apostles. The root meaning of the word is exactly the same as opeattes | 
ns RN  ——— 
that of missionary—those who are sent. The great commission, linked as itis | 7 
| ye promise of the Spirit, is both the climax of the Gospels and the 


beginning of the apostolic preaching.” 
The Acts of the Apostles, in both its form and content, is best understood 


as the unfolding of the missionary program of the early church. 21" At Pentecost, a 


the messengers were endowed with power for the stupendous task given them.. 
ana nae: i Ce of 
every tongue. The new Koinonia, the Spirit-filled fellowship, at first confined 
to Jerusalem, was soon thrust into the wider world, first indeed through per- 
secution but more powerfully and permanently through men of vision such 
as Stephen who realized that the new wine of the Gospel could no longer be 
contained in the old wineskins of Jewish ritual, temple, or holy city. His 
martyrdom prepared the way for the conversion of Saul, also called Paul, 
greatest of all missionaries. Luke not only records the call of the missionary 
but also the preparation of the mother church at Jerusalem by turning its 
prejudice against admission of non-Jews into joy that “to the Gentiles also God 
had granted repentance unto life.”?? 

Then, as now, mission work needed a home base. This was provided in the 
cosmopolitan city of Antioch, lying as it did on the old trade route between 
the East and the West.?* After missionary, church, and base all had been 
ptepared, the great world mission was launched—just as every great forward 
movement in mission history has been started—when the church submitted 
herself by united prayer and fasting to the guidance of the Holy Spirit.2* Thus 
sent out, Paul and his associates, in three great missionary journeys, planted 
the Gospel in Cyprus, Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Greece. Imprisonment 
could not stay the movement. Though an ambassador in bonds, Paul estab- 
lished the church in Rome itself, the capital of the great ee meant 
from an obscure country to the very center of the then civilized world. 

The Epistles may he regarded as the earliest tracts from and to mission 
fields, _They deal with urgent mission problems not unlike those that mission 
work is required to face today. Romans and Galatians both deal with et sw US 

f ct 


__ perennial question in new churches—how far are new converts to be free t 
keep their former religious practices? Colossians and Ephesians treat of the wi 
breaking down of the wall of partition between Jew and Gentile. The recon- pied 
ciling of classes and races is still one of the major tasks that must be under- \_3 

* Luke 24:47, 48; John 20:21, 22; Acts 1:8. 
t See this approach to interpretation of Acts in my comments in the New Testament Com- 


mentary (Philadelphia: United Lutheran Publication House, 1936). 
8 Acts 11:18. % Acts 11:26, Acts 1322; 
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taken in the building up of a new Christian fellowship. Colossians also warns 
against the syncretism which always appears when the Christian message is 
accepted by those of other cultures.”” In the Corinthians, above all, the chief 
difficulties that missions must face are discussed—the proneness to litigation of 
those who have just been liberated from fixed customs; the party divisions to 
which this gives rise; the tendency to lower the standards of the Christian 
ethic; the emergence of the ascetic ideal, particularly in sexual matters; the 
compromise with idolatrous practices—all these have parallels in modern 
mission work. The persecutions that must be faced by a minority group 
breaking with traditional customs could not be illustrated better than in 
1 Peter and in Hebrews. The questions connected with church government— 
not fixed but plastic, as it makes adjustments to new situations—are illus- 
trated in the Pastorals. Even the Book of Revelation may best be understood 
as a mission tract, for it presents, though in highly figurative language, the 
struggle of the new faith with the entrenched forces of the world and its 
ultimate triumph over them. New light has been shed on the books of the 
New Testament by regarding them as mission tracts for their times. 


ani 


( METHODS OF MISSION WORK IN APOSTOLIC TIMES 
GN OE ee ea Sree 


The first missionaries had a message. Their one aim was to make it known. 


They were witnesses of the things they had seen and heard. That witness was 
about the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ.°° In contrast with 
ose who ae they could attain salvation by merit, Paul determined not 


- to know anything but Jesus Christ and Him crucified.*” He proclaimed man’s 


inability to save himself but only so that he might persuade men to accept 
God’s free grace in Christ. This was the Word of God which the missionaries 
proclaimed and it called men to make a decision. It was not a social Gospel, 
for it did not attack directly even so great an evil as slavery. It did, however, 
both proclaim and exemplify a new spirit of life?® in Christ Jesus on which 
it relied to correct not only social ills but all others as well. 

To spread the good news of salvation, it was soon found necessary to have 
a special agency that went out under the direction, though h not the support, 
of central churches. This led to the organization of the church around met- 
ropolitan centers. It was one of the distinguishing features of Paul’s method 
that he did not aim at complete evangelization of the places in which he 
labored but planted churches in strategic centers, organizing them under 
elders, and then committed to them the task of evangelizing both those 
centers and the surrounding regions. Paul continued to exercise general super- 


% Col. 2:18-23. *% Acts 10:40, 41; I Cor. 15:3, 4. PY Cor? +2: 
= ROM. S22, at 
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vision over them as is shown by his visitations and his Epistles.*® For a num- 


ber of reasons, chief of which was his desire not to make himself burdensome 


to those to whom he preached, he supported both himself and his fellow 
workers, even though he claimed the right to be supported, and, under strong 
persuasion, accepted such support from at least one of his churches.*° 

There have been those in more recent times who have advocated a 


return to Paul’s methods.®! This view overlooks the fact that the New Testa- 


ment is not a code of laws. To follow Paul’s methods to the letter in our 
time would make us sacrifice some very essential values. It would limit the 
work to those who have been sent as missionaries and so would fail to enlist 
the whole church in the enterprise. The church can most effectively share in 


the work by making it possible for those set apart for it to give their whole 


selves to it. Then, too, such agencies as schools, hospitals, literature, and 
welfare work call for special skills which had not yet in Paul’s time been 


drafted into the service of missions. This must not however make us overlook 
the fact that the development « of indigenous churches in self-support and self- 
government may be hindered by too large a dependence on foreign aid and 
direction. Mission churches ought as soon as possible to become the centers 
from which the Gospel’ radiates, both to ensure their own growth and for the 
good oF the work ‘The church makes the right u use of apostolic meth methods if 
in our own time it studies its own resources and tasks and then adapts” its 
methods to the present needs of mission fields.** 


MISSIONARY MOTIVES 
The extension of Christ’s kingdom throughout the whole world is a task 
sO momentous that only the strongest motives can inspire men to undertake 
it. Decline in missionary zeal will always be found to be due to a failure of 
t must just be admitted t that motives, 


| here. as in all acta Ware. have: often. ein mixed ai and some have even | been 


Cerentino? 


unworthy, _That_missions, without any external compulsion, have been pros- 
ecuted through the ages, and at _no time on a ne on a larger scale than in modern 


SL TIED SR ETO ane 


times, and that i ain spite c re of | the fact that motives have not. always been n._pure, 


must be regarded as : proof t that their power has been of God and not of men.° 


2 


Bexcts 14-25: 20:28: IIl’Cor., 11:28. 
* Acts 20:33-35; I Cor. 9:3-14; Phil. 4:15, 16. 
™ See Roland Allen, Missionary Methods, St. Paul’s or Ours (London: Scott, 1912). Also 
1882). M. Taylor, Ten Years of Self-Supporting Missions in India (New York: Phillips, 
82 
* Such comprehensive aries are the chief purpose of mission conferences held in Edin- 
burgh, 1910; Jerusalem, 1928; Tambaram, Madras, 1938. See summary of these by John 
aR Mott, International Review of Missions, XXVII (July, 1938), pp. 297-320. 
II Cor. 4:7. 
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Apostolic missions had as their supreme motive devotion to the crucified | 

and risen Christ and their desire to exalt Him. This exaltation is is at times rep- 
resented as a conquest. The conquest is a spiritual one and must conform to 
the law that the greatest shall be servant of all. It is thus that the aim is to 
bring every thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ and-to depend 
wholly upon resources He provides. i. 
' Viewed from a different angle, the same motive may be said to be the love 
of God that spared not His own Son but delivered Him up freely for all men, 
whose one purpose it is that all men shall be saved and come to the knowledge 
of the truth. The love of Christ has ever been the constraining power of the 
true missionary. It is this power that never fails.*® 

This love toward God is inseparably connected with a sincere love toward 
all men, children of one Father. A failure to share the blessings of the saving 
knowledge of Christ with men of every race and nation is to betray the most 
sacred trust committed to the church by her Lord and Saviour.3* : 

The appeal, formerly more common than it is now, to save men from 
eternal torments as the motive for missions, has been not unjustly criticized 
in our day. The Bible places chief emphasis on the positive good to be 
attained, that men may have life and have it more abundantly. The danger 
against which we in our time need to be guarded is lest we look for that life 
altogether in an increase of material blessings. Missions furnish large scope 
for social work.®? This should not make us overlook the fact that salvation 
that fails to restore men to fellowship with the God and Father of our. Lord 
Jesus Christ is not the salvation that Christ came to give. Nor does this salva- 


tion militate a ainst social welfare; it is in fact the most effective means of 


erro 1 cserencoenenaey. 


promoting it. 
__,A motive that has appealed to those with hierarchical leanings is found in 
the desire to extend the glory of the church. It is difficult to dissociate this from 
imperialistic ambitions. There is the “constant danger that it fosters the 
Pharisaical spirit. Christians themselves, as also the church, must always exer- 
cise the humility born of the conviction that they too stand under the searching 
judgment of God. If in such humility the idea of the church as the fellowship 
that is to give a body to the spirit of Christ can be expressed, the extension of 
the glory of the church can be made a worthy motive for the prosecution of 
missions. In general it may be said that among Protestants this. motive has 
been too much neglected. 
* Acts /2 +36; 13':38,.39; 1-Cor 2:21) Cots1035s-Phil; 1-208 Rey. 1931 1- 1a 
* Rom. 8:32; II Cor. 5: 14; I Cor. 13:8. Testimony to this, if it were needed, is the work 
of C. F. Andrews for whom all India mourned at the time of his death, April 5, 1940. 
* Eph. 4:14, 15; I Tim. 2:4. 


** Though it has not been brought up to date, see James Dennis, Christian Missions and 
Social Progress (New York: Revell, 1897-99), in confirmation of this. 
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In recent times the idea of the sharing of cultures has b been regarded as a_ 


motive for missions.°® This is in « danger of running into syncretism or else to 
the view that the Christian message only puts the finishing touch to something 
that other faiths already have. Both motives have in | the history of religion 
shown themselves lacking in religious power. 

Attention needs yet to be directed to the reaction against all forms of 
propaganda, both national and religious, prevalent in our day. It is because 
missions are said to be guilty of proselytizing that Gandhi, who has a high 
regard for much that is Christian, is led to oppose their work. The Laymen’s 
Report conceded much—indeed too much—to this objection. Let it be ad- 
mitted that while all unfair inducements, such as grants of land or other 
special favors to Christians in securing educational, hospital, or other advan- 
tages, are justly criticized, this should never be so interpreted as to weaken 
evangelistic fervor. The full counsel of God is to be declared but the decision 
to accept or reject must rest with those who hear. This is legitimate in all 
mattets pertaining to man’s welfare. Why should the propagation of matters 
of eternal moment be stigmatized as propaganda? 


RESULTS OF APOSTOLIC MISSIONS 

Unfortunately for the study of missions, detailed reports were not kept in 
apostolic times as they are at present. Such fragments of information as have 
been transmitted impress one with the vast extent of the work. As a result of 
Paul’s labors, the Gospel was planted in the chief centers of population in 
fee nef Nee doaieCreses and Isla vast area to which a 
tradition, that lacks full historical support, would add Spain. Peter labored in 
Babylon, evidently traveled over Syria and Asia Minor, possibly visited Corinth, 
and, eae to a commonly accepted tradition, suffered martyrdom at 
Rome.* John labored in Asia Minor about Ephesus.*t Thomas moved toward 
the East and is said to have labored at Edessa, along the northern Euphrates. 
There are those who credit the tradition that he was the founder of the church 
along the Malabar coast of India, although most likely he was such only 
indirectly through his work in Syria. 

Besides these few whose names are known, there were multitudes of men 
and women, unknown to us, who assisted in the spread of the Gospel. Among 


them must be reckoned no doubt many who were present at Jerusalem on that 


SD. J. Fleming, Ways of Sharing With Other Rashes (New York: Association Press, 
Og anes G. Baker, Christian Missions and a New World Culture (Chicago: Willett, 
ark, 1934) 
$9’ Acts 13-28; Rom. 15:24; compare Clement, First Corinthians 5. 
peer ole 152.0351. Cor. 9:5. 
“Rev. 1:4. Also see testimony of Polycarp. This may leave open the question whether 
John was the apostle or elder. 
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first Pentecost.** Persecutions soon scattered believers and they became mis- 


sionaries in the places in which they were compelled to seek refuge? Through 
a pilgrim to Jerusalem, the Gospel first reached Ethiopia.“# Egypt may have 
been reached through Apollos but according to an early tradition through 
Mark.*® Thus it was that the whole Mediterranean world, and even regions 
beyond, were evangelized in apostolic times so that Paul could. write about 
the year 60 that the Gospel was in all the world bearing fruit and increasing.*® 
Warneck estimated that at the end of the first century Christians may have 
numbered about 200,000.*" 

While there is what Latourette has called tant ere EE a: about 
geographical and numerical results, we do have very clear indications of 
results as they registered themselves in the character of converts to Chris- 
tianity. Thus we know of their fervent first love, their relatively high moral 
standards, their childlike faith, their readiness to suffer persecution**—all 
of which still characterize converts in mission lands. Along with these virtues 
must be mentioned certain defects which would naturally be expected. We 
find a certain instability among not a few, which caused them to be easily 
turned aside by other teachers; a proneness to divisions, due to a misuse of 
their newly found freedom; a failure to give up pagan and to adopt Christian 
moral standards; and a tendency to compromise with idolatrous practices*?— 
the very lines along which the special temptations of new converts from 
paganism to Christianity still lie. (‘The influence the work of missions has on 
ts environment as well as the influence that the environment has on the work 
f missions appear thus early in the history of missions.°° 


“ Acts 279-11. * Acts -$7:4:.-11:19. “ Acts 8:26-38. 

*® Acts 18:24-28; Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, Book II, Chap. XVI. 

45 * Col. 135,16. 

ee of a History of Protestant Missions, trs. George Robson 

ies York: Revell, 1901), Dee 

SLA Gts 2: 43- 47; 4:24. 31; J Cor. 6: 11; I Thess. 1:6; Heb. 10:32-34. 

* Gal ; I Cor. 1:10-13; Phil. 2:3; 4:2; I Cor. 5,6, 8-10; Rev. 2, 3. 

. in his voluminous History of the Expansion of Christianity discusses regard- 
ing every cares the influence of missions on their environment and that of the environment 
on missions. 


CHAPTER II 


POST-APOSTOLIC MISSIONS 


(FROM C. 100 TO THE EDICT OF TOLERATION BY CONSTANTINE, 313) 


THIS PERIOD is common wn_as the age of 
the Roman Empire, Christians were still a_minority group. They were in 
constant danger of mob violence, as minorities have always been. Such was 
the character of the persecutions up 0 about the middle of the shitd century. 
They were local and sporadic and therefore not of long duration. During the 


third century, however, they became general. That was a century when. the 


oman Empire was disintegrating. At such times governments insist = \ 


Known 2 ned 


loyalty. ‘The persistent obstinacy of Christians in their refusal to make the 
————— . Ls 

customary sacrifices to the emperor brought on them the hostility of what 

had hitherto been a tolerant Roman Empire. The names of the church’s PB 
martyrs during this period are known better than those of her missionaries. | 


t-is however due to this very situation that Tertullian (c. 155 to c. 222) 
coined the phrase so frequently quoted: The blood of the martyrs is the seed 


of the church.’ 


MISSION AGENCIES 
The spread of the Gospel among the masses was in that period largely due) Se 
to the voluntary work of ordinary everyday Christians. Clear testimony ay 
this fact is given by Celsus (c. 178), the first literary opponent of Christianity. 
He writes: “Weavers, cobblers, and fullers, the most illiterate persons, preached 
the irrational faith and knew how to commend it especially to women and 
children.”” This is corroborated by Tertullian who places it to the credit of 


Christianity: “Every Christian laborer finds out God and manifests Him.”* yr 
on weet FEIT gut 


Only those who were sincere in their faith would remain firm in times of per- | “** 


app sse it 
+” 


It would be a mistake, however, to:take Celsus’ sneer about the illiteracy 
of Christians at its face value. The very charges made by persecutors called 
forth a literature from able apologists that has had few equals anywhere. 
Some of it was directed against baseless charges, such as the disloyalty and the 


1 Apologia. 

* Philip Schaff, History of the Christian Church (New York: Scribner, 1888-1910), Vol. 
IT, Sec. 4—Quoted from Origin Contra Celsum, II, 55. 

® Ibid., p. 20. *1h Gar. 4:13. 
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immoral practices of Christians. Tertullian answered these by direct apologies 
addressed to the emperor himself. Justin Martyr (born c. 100), himself a 
philosopher, not only showed Christianity to be the highest philosophy, but 
also, in his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, sought to persuade the Jews that in 
Christ they had the fulfillment of their own Scriptures. The attitude of the 
apologists toward the popular Greek religion was that of severe criticism, 
as can be seen in Irenaeus’ Against Heresies, toward the end of the second 
century. There was however another attitude, which appeared chiefly in 
Alexandria, that sought to combine Greek philosophy, especially in its Platonic 
form, with Christian truth. The best representative of this was Clement of 
Alexandria (born c. 150). It is interesting to note that this gave rise to neo- 
Platonism among those who continued to hold to the Greek religion itself. 
To this, interesting parallels can be found in modern times in the way that 
neo-Hinduism, neo-Buddhism, and neo-Mohammedanism have sprung up in 
the old faiths under the impact of Christian missions. 

Then too the church had her schools, as is evidenced by the catechetical 
seminary. In the church itself the catechumenate constituted a most impor- 
tant phase of its work—a precursor of religious education as developed in our 
day. How literature was drafted into the service of missions has already been 


indicated in what has been said of the apologists. The Christian literature 


societies in our day perpetuate their work. Even more significant was the 


translation of the Scriptures into the various vernaculars. It was thus that the 


earliest Latin version, the Itala, was made in North Africa; the Peshitta in 
Syria; and at least three translations into Egyptian dialects—the Memphitic, 
the Thebaic, and the Bashmuric. If to these be added the Greek Septuagint 
and the New Testament, it is clear that the whole Roman world could read 
the Scriptures. Even though books were limited and expensive and the literate 
were comparatively few, those who could read, as even now in countries 
where illiteracy is high, would read and interpret to others. It is significant 
that one of the chief demands of persecutors was that Christians hand over 


their sacred books. Those who did so to save themselves from martyrdom 
were stigmatized as traditores (traitors). Bible translation and distribution 


are still among the most effective means of evangelization. All these methods 
of propagating the Gospel give force to what Bishop Lightfoot has said, that 
the resemblances of early and recent missions are far greater than their 
contrasts.® 


: J. B. Lightfoot, Comparative Progress of Ancient and Modern Missions (London: Clay, 
1874). 
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EXTENT OF MISSION WORK 100-313 

Countries in part evangelized in apostolic times continued to be the chief 
fields for mission work.* In these the Christian movement still had its greatest 
triumphs. ‘Just how far the wor rk spread beyond those boundaries may” be— 
inferred, chiefly from—re eS_ TC eses of bishops represented in the 
various Councils held eee that period. ‘That the faith had extended to 
Britain we know because Britain was represented by bishops at the Council 
Bele telcos eet) 2 Tie Connell ot Nicaea (52) yi was ircpresentartve of the 
churches of all lands and its list of members therefore furnishes splendid 
source material on this subject. From these an it is kn 
that during this time the - Gospel | had d-spread t to. nee Seca countries: 
1. Egypt. The famous catechetical school at Alexandria has already been 
referred to as one of the chief centers of Christian instruction. A direct refer- 
ence to missions is found in the visit of its head, Pantaenus (180-200), for he 
is said to have visited missions in India as early as 190. While India may here 
refer to southern Arabia, there are those who regard the visit as having been 
made to the Malabar coast in India proper. 


2. Northern_Africa. Carthage was the chief center of such work there. 


In this period one of the most flourishing churches was founded in that prov- 
ince. It produced the Latin Church father, Tertullian. It w t produced the Latin Church father, Tertullian. It was the scene of 
the martyr bishop, Cyprian (c. 200-258). Tertullian estimated that in 
his time one-tenth of the population of Carthage was Christian. It should be 
remembered, however, that the church there was established among ‘the R Roman 


colonists for it never took root among the the people of the soil, the Berbers. 
It was due to the foreign character of the Christianity there that, with the se 
= 


appearance of the Roman colony itself, Christianity also disappeared, a striking 
lesson for missions showing that Christianity must be made indigenous if it_]} 
is to survive. 

3. Spain, Southern France, Germany west of the Upper Rhine, and Britain. 
In Lyons, the aged Bishop Pothinus was martyred in 177. He was succeeded 
by Irenaeus of Asia Minor. Because in its religious observances, especially its 
dating of Easter, southern France followed Ephesus and not Rome, as also 
because its bishop came from those parts, it would seem a just inference that 
this was the special mission field of the churches of Asia Minor. That part of 
Germany which lies to the west of the upper Rhine also had its churches with 
their bishops before the end of the second century, as seen from a statement 
of Irenaeus himself.” As for Britain, no less than three of its bishops attended 


the Council of Arles. Both in Germany and Britain, the Gospel may have been 


° See p. 9 above. 
* Schaff, op cit. Sec. 11. 
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proclaimed first by Christians among the Roman garrisons stationed in those 
regions, 

4. Armenia. Under the influence of Gregory the Illuminator, of Caesarea 
in Cappadocia, the ruler of Armenia, Tiridates (c. 238-314), became a Chris- 
tian. His subjects followed him. It seems to have been partly as a defense 
against the threatened aggressions by Persia. Gregory himself became bishop 
of the Church of Armenia. He was assisted by missionaries from Syria. Very 
early these provided the Armenians with a revised alphabet. Their first 
literature consisted chiefly of translations from Greek and Syriac. 

5. Persia and India. The Gospel at an early time was carried by unknown 
messengers, certainly to Persia, probably to India. The Gnosticism, known as 
)Manichaeism in Persia, evidences to the influence of Christian teaching. The 
long list of martyrs under the Sassanid line of kings especially under Shapur II 

(310-79) witnesses to the fact that very many in Persia had embraced Chris- 
tianity by that time. It was no doubt in part due to the fact that Christianity 
was made the state religion of the Roman Empire by Constantine, that Persia 
turned against it, for these countries had always been at enmity. The present 
church in India, both the Syrian and those from among it who have united 
with Roman Catholics or Protestants, gives evidence of the spread of the 
Gospel to India from Syria at a very early time. That the early founders of 
that church came from Syria is shown by the inscriptions that have remained 
to the present. What has been questioned by some is whether the beginning 
of the work there should not be credited to the next period. 


RESULTS OF MISSHON-WORK—100-313 


It has been estimated that one-fifteenth of the population of the Roman_ 


Empire was Christian by the end of this period.® Harnack has summarized 
che Rees GGG Gi Gn ollows: (a) Countries in which at least half the population 
~ was Christian—Asia Minor, Thrace, Cyprus, and Edessa, including Armenia; 

(b) Countries in which Christians formed a very important section of the 

population—Antioch and northern Syria, Egypt, Rome, proconsular Africa, 

and Numidia; (c) Countries in which Christians were thinly scattered—Pales- 
tine, Arabia, certain areas in Mesopotamia and Greece, northern and middle 
Italy, Mauritania and Tripolitania; (d) Those in which Christianity was 
| extremely slender or not found at all—countries outside the Roman Empire, 

Philistia, countries north and northeast of the Black Sea, western upper Italy, 

middle and upper Gaul, Belgium, Germany, and Rhaetia. 

Justin Martyr could write as early as 150: “There is no people, Greek or 


* Adolph Harnack, Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries, trs. and ed. by 
James Moffatt, 2 vols. (New York: Putnam, 2nd ed. 1908), Vol. II, pp. 324-37. 
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barbarian, or of any race by whatsoever appellations or names they may be 
known, however ignorant of arts or agriculture, whether they dwell in tents 
or wander about in covered wagons, among whom prayers.and thanksgivings 
are not offered in the name of the crucified Jesus to the Father and Creator of 
all things.”® And Tertullian, half a century later, could write to the emperor 
himself: “We are a people of yesterday and yet we have filled every place 
belonging to you—cities, islands, castles, towers, assemblies, your very camp, 
companies, palace, senate, forum. We leave you your temples only. We 
can count your armies; our numbers in a single province will be greater.’’° 
Even allowing for some of the exaggeration of the zealous apologists, it is not 
likely these writers would make claims that could be easily refuted had they 
not on the whole been true to fact. Considering the meager material resources 
of the church at that time, the list of countries in which the Gospel was pro- 
claimed, as also the large number of adherents to the faith that were won—a 
number estimated by different authorities as anywhere from five to ten million 
—the numerical results of the missionary operations in this period must be 
tegarded as unsurpassed in any period of the church’s history. 

However, numerical results are not the only, very often not the most 


ee meee een cna eee Feet I rie ae 
DA DGLGINE USSU Su Savi eels gusica results of missionary endeavor. At that time, as in our day, the 


Christian movement cee emnovcmmcne oc clemicdithe and the underminin and ultimate overthrow of 


pagan cults. Even where from patriotic motives men still professed adherence 
to the old faiths, they read into them some of the great truths and practices 
of the new faith. There is a striking resemblance in this between the Neo- 
Platonism in Alexandria and taught in the Academy at Athens, and present- 
day movements in the Samajas, among Hindus, or the Ahmadiya and the 
Bahai movements among Moslems, as also in the universities of Benares or 
Aligarh. Even the Gnostic heresies of that time find a parallel in the various 
forms in which Theosophy has appeared in recent times. 


Many attempts have been made to account for the large success of Chris- 


tiani in the face of the most severe opposition in that that early time. Gibbon’s 


five reasons have often been quoted among such attempts.!! Lecky gives as 
the one all-inclusive reason for its success the congruity of Christian teaching 
with the nature of mankind.” 225 bye GE R Glover, more tersely and more ac- 


° Schaff, op. cit., p. 22. 
1° Ibid. 


™ These isti rds : 
punishments; (3) the power of miracles; t hristians; (5) the 
compact churc organization. See Gibbon, Decline and Fa oman Empire. — 


~~ History of European Morals, Chap. Ill, p. 389. See whole of Chap. III. 
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died the followers of all other faiths.’* All these may be summed up in the 


“appeal that ist is teachings and His example of service and sacrifice 


makes to the human heart. Missions have been most successful when they 
have been most fully imbued with His Spirit. 


* Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire, (London: Methuen, 1909). 


CHAPTER III 


MISSIONS FROM 313 TO ABOUT 500 


HERE ARE a number of reasons why the end of the fifth and the beginning 

of the sixth century mark a dividing line in the spread of ospel. The 
(conquest of Rome,)while it began as early as the fourth century, was completed 
in 476 when the barbarian Odoacer became the ruler of Italy. This was fol- 
lowed by profound changes in the political and the cultural alignments in 
western Europe. In the East, 
the last cultural stronghold of paganism in Europe. This made great changes 
in the intellectual world of that time. Within the church itself St. Benedict 
in 529 founded his Order of Monte Cassino. This meant a new rule for 
monks and the marshaling of a new force for the spread of Christianity. The 
Benedictines, their successors and their imitators, have been pioneers in mis- 
sion work ever since that time. In the Gear 496 Clie Lite Ghike Pme) 
was baptized} and this meant the gradual transference of the base of missionary 
operations from southern to middle and northern Europe. If the East had 
played as important a part in the work of missions as did the West, the year 

~ 622, which marks the birth of Islam, might be a more appropriate point of 


division, but Christianity has always had its largest field of work not in thé 


Kast but in the West. 
Bee eee CW cS 


EXTENT OF MISSION WORK 313-500 


: The Edict of Toleration in 313 put an end to the persecution of Christians 

- in the Roman Empire. With Constantine’s triumph over Licinius in 324, he 
or licensed _religion in the Empire, but one that fessed even by the 
of his successors, use force in the suppression of paganism. There was how- 
ever the insidious temptation which linked worldly advantage or ‘pert 
favor with the acceptance of Christianity. 

While Constantine did not resort to force to suppress the old religion, his 
three sons (337-61) did not show themselves nearly so tolerant. After their , 
time, when Julian, known as the Apostate, became emperor, there was a 
natural reaction against the more militant aggressiveness of his predecessors — 
and an attempted restoration of the old faith. In spite of his attempt to put 
new life in the pagan cults by having them adopt Christian methods of 
preaching and worship, after the manner of counter-mission movements in 
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modern times, paganism had lost its hold on the people and could not be 
restored. Under Theodosius I (379-95) force was used more freely to sup- 
press the old religion. Under Theodosius II (408-50) we meet with one of 
the most regrettable agencies even in those intolerant times, when bands of 
monks armed with imperial power traveled through the provinces to suppress 
paganism by destroying its sacred places. It was such a mob of monks and 
other Christians incited by them that killed the talented Hypatia.* Justinian I 
(527-65) in 529 closed the Academy at Athens, the last stronghold of 
cultured paganism. The teachers of the Academy had to take refuge in Persia, 


the traditional enemy of Rome. Outwardly Christianity had triumphed, but 
at what a betrayal of its principles in the house of its friends! 
THIER Toni the Rothe Rinolie itself! Syne nee that formed its 
frontiers, a true apostolic succession of missionaries was still at work, though 
they were few. Among these attention is called to the following: SRE ea 
1. Ulfilas or Wulfila (311-83), the first missionary to the Goths. In the 
migration of nations which characterized this period in Europe, the Goths, 
ancestors of the Teutonic stock, appear first between the Danube and the 
Dnieper rivers. As a frontier tribe they gave a great deal of trouble to the 
Byzantine Empire. A Gothic bishop, Theophilus, was among those present 
at Nicaea (325) but his diocese seems to have been among Gothic captives 
in the empire and not among the tribes themselves. Work among them owed 
its origin to Ulfilas, a descendant of a Christian family of Cappadocia that had 
before this time been taken captive by Gothic marauding bands. Ulfilas him- 
self was born and reared among the Goths and evidently naturalized by them. 
At an early age he was sent as an envoy or a hostage to Constantinople where 
he learned Greek and Latin. He identified himself with the Arian form of 
Christianity, then supported by the emperor. He first became a reader (lector) 
in the church that ministered to the Goths. About 341 he was consecrated 


bishop of the Goths. Of the details of his work among the Gothic tribes | very 
little is known. The opposition he aroused among the Gothic chiefs testifies 
to the success of his work. Because of this opposition he led the Christians 
whom he had gathered from among t 1em in the great trek across the Danube 
where they located in the Balkan regions. For thirty years he continued as 


their spiritual father. Larger migrations followed under pressure of the Huns. 


ese, under the stress of Theodosius’ victory in war and his skill in diplomacy, 


became nominal Christians, Ulfilas gave them the Bible in their own tongue, 


omitting however the Book of Kings since he feared this might inflame their 
warlike passions. As has been the case with many languages, Teutonic lit- 


fe se on this incident that Charles Kingsley based his historical novel Hypatia, published 
in : 
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erature began with the translation of the Bible. In 383 he was summoned to 
Constantinople to give answer for his Arian teachings, as the Emperor 
Theodosius now championed the Catholic faith. The controversies among 
Christians may have hastened his end, for he was then an old man and died in 
that year. Arian faith however prevailed among the migrating Goths for 
about two centuries. In spite of his Arian leanings, for which he could hardly 
be held responsible, and in spite of the paucity of details regarding his life and 
work, Ulfilas, must be regarded as one of the most intrepid of missionaries, 
whose work not only had marked influence on the religion but also on the 
langua e, literature, and culture of the Teutonic peoples of Europe. : 

2. St. Martin of Tours (316-400). He became a soldier when fifteen 
years of age. He was called in a vision, he claimed, to undertake the evangeliza- 
tion of France. He helped Hilary of Poitiers in his defense of the orthodox as 
against the Arian faith. With a zeal characteristic of all his labors, he organized 
bands of monks who went nt about in military array to destroy the shrines and 
other relics of paganism. In 370 he became bishop of Tours. It is to be 
recorded to his credit that when the church launched its persecutions against 
the Priscillianists he entreated that their lives might be spared. When this 
request was denied he refused to commune with those responsible for their 
marytrdom. He has become the patron saint of France. It is part of the irony 
of history that he, in common with other patron saints, should have his saint’s 
day celebrated chiefly by revelry and drinking. 

3. St. Patrick of Ireland (389-461). Legends surround the lives of all these 
early saints. This is particularly true of St. Patrick so that it is difficult to 
disentangle the actual facts about him. He was a native of Britain, most likely 
of Scotland, near Glasgow. In the piratical raids common in those days, he 
was as a young man taken captive to Ireland where he served a landlord for 
six years. He escaped to Gaul where he seems to have come under the influence 
of Martin of Tours. He returned later to Britain and there had a vision, not 
unlike Paul’s Macedonian call, to come and preach the Gospel in Ireland. 
He labored there until his death. That he did so independently of Rome 
appears from his conflict with Palladius who was sent to Ireland by the pope 
during the closing years of Patrick’s ministry. While Ireland’s apostle is St. 
Patrick, it should be remembered that there may have been Christians there 
before his arrival. That island early became the most thoroughly soars 


of Western countries and soon became the recruiting ground for missionaries 
to other lands. However this part of its histoty belongs to the next period. 
4. St. Ninian. Little is known of this missionary except that at the close 
a eee a 


“Legend has preserved the name of the man in Patrick’s dream as “Victorious.” 
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of the fourth century he was sent from Rome to Britain as a missionary. 
Though born in Britain he had been taken to Rome as a hostage by Theodosius. 
He labored among the southern Picts.* 


These few missionary efforts were made in Europe. Regarding the work . 
in Africa and Asia records are even more meager. Africa, south of the Sahara 
Desert, was at that time unknown except such parts as were accessible from 
the Red Sea; and these were more closely connected with Arabia in Asia 
than with the rest of Africa. From the scanty records that have been preserved, 
the following are to be placed to the credit of the work of missions: 

its The labors of Frumentius_and_Oedesius in Abyssinia. These had been 
taken to Abyssinia as captives while on a journey to or from India and sold 
into slavery when the Aksum dynasty ruled Abyssinia.* Though captives, 
they, with the help of Roman merchants, preached the Gospel in that country. 
Oedesius later returned to Tyre when he was ordained a presbyter. Frumentius, 
on the other hand, was ordained by Athanasius as bishop of Abyssinia. He is 
known there as Abba Salama (father of peace). The Abyssinian Church has 
ever since kept its connection with the Coptic Church of Egypt and is there- 
fore Monophysite. | 

2, As for the Asiatic side of the Red Sea, there are numerous indications 
that Christianity spread over Arabia before the year 500. The names of the 
missionaries who labored there are unknown. Arabia however was the land 
to which Syrian monks would naturally retire. Rome exercised a suzerainty 
over that country and her merchants traded there. In the south also it was 
closely linked with Aksum of Abyssinia. Christianity seems also to have 
entered Arabia from the side of Mesopotamia. It was no doubt due to the 
spread of Christianity over Arabia, even though not in one of its purer forms, 
that certain of its teachings left their impress later on Islam.° 

3. Even before the Nestorian schism (Nestorius was excommunicated in 
413), Christianity had been extended to Mesopotamia and Persia. After 


Nestorius had severed his connection with Rome, Persia looked on Chris- 
tianity with more favor. Thus it seems to have become the stepping stone 
over which Christianity moved on into India and China. Before the end of 
this period it is found in Merv and in Herat in Bactria. The Nestorian mis- 
sions in the regions beyond belong to the next period. 


* While Roman rule in Britain lasted until the fifth century, it had never extended beyond 
the Wall of Hadrian in the South of Scotland. Beyond that wall lived the Picts. Some had 
migrated south of the wall—the Southern Picts. 


i) : iF is of interest that the diocese of Aksum is still the chief bishopric of the Abyssinian 
urch. 


*On this see Latourette, Expansion. ... Vol. I, pp. 233 ff. 
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RESULTS OF MISSION WORK 313-500 

Large results could not be expected from the limited agencies engaged in, 
mission work. ‘In the empire itself the agencies were no longer purely spiritual 
ones) The rbaule OF The Hate and in nor a Tew cases Te authority, exerted 
greater influence in gathefing at least nominal Christians into the church than 
the testimony of evangelists or of martyrs. The close relationship between 
state and church left its impress also on the organization of the church itself. 
In the eastern part of the empire, to which the seat of government had moved 
since the time of Constantine, the authority of the secular government con- 
tinued to be supreme. In the West, with only puppet rulers in the state and 
these soon overpowered by barbarian invaders, the church of necessity had to 
develop its own form of government even though its model was that of 
Imperial Rome. There the church became even the custodian of the culture 
of Rome. In either case, however, whether East or West, it became more an 
more worldly, not only in its aims, but also in the methods used to attain them. 

In spite of this departure from earlier methods of work, reforms of great’ 
significance _must_be included among the results of this period. The cruel 
form of crucifixion as a mode of execution was abolished. An end ‘was ie 


rer is nothing like the blessing of arms or campaigns ns such a as knipht- -errantry 


and the Crusades later exhibited. Troeltsch°—and here he is followed by 
Rosenberg—thinks that the church’s influence in inculcating the gentler 
virtues was strong enough to hasten the disintegration of the Roman Empire. 
It is more generally admitted that the downfall was caused by the corruptions 
then prevalent. The church after that became the conserver of the empire’s real 
values and passed them on to the more primitive but also more virile races. 

In the few regions beyond the empire that were touched by the Gospel, 
missionaries reduced languages to writing, marking the beginnings of new 
national cultures. This was the case among the Armenians and especially 
among the Goths, who became Christians even though for about two centuries 
their Christianity was of the Arian type. In Gaul, Ireland, and among the 
Picts, which all lay closer to Roman influences, the Latin language was per- 
petuated among the learned and became the language of their culture. 

Small as the immediate results of this period may seem, it must be credited 
with starting movements that mightily affected the future not only of Chris- 
tianity but also of civilization itself in the whole Western world. 


* Ernest Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, trs. Olive Wyon (New 
York: Macmillan, 1931). 


CHAPTER IV 
MISSIONS FROM 500 TO 800 


if THE YEAR 80 end of the next period because it was then that 
/ Western sovereignty was transferred from people of the Mediterranean basin 
to the less cultured but more virile races that had moved into central and 
western Europe. Though Rome itself had fallen before the invaders in 476, 
¥ ‘the Empire continued at least a shadowy rule in the East down to 1453. Its 


the missionary enterprise to face new problems of evangelization. Among 
these areto be noted: 

1. Change in populations due to the migration of the barbarian hordes. 
These indeed reached their “Land’s End” in Europe, at the time that this 
period opened. Thus it happened that regions previously evangelized again 
became virgin mission fields. This was the case both with those parts of 
Britain that the Anglo-Saxons had conquered and of regions along the upper 
Rhine and eastward. 

2. Islam. The irruption of the hordes of Arabia affected the spread of the 
Gospel no less seriously. A history of missions must take notice of failures 
as well as of successes. To this irruption was due what may be regarded as 
one of the greatest reverses. The rise of Islam as a world power is rightly 
dated from the flight of Mohammed to Medina (the Hegira) in 622. Up to 
that time the prophet had been a stern preacher of monotheism but with 
little success. From that time onward he was gradually led to adopt militant 
methods during the remaining ten years of his life. And under his immediate 
successors, Islam wrested from Christianity its sacred places as also the scenes 
of its earliest successes. Damascus or Syria was conquered in 635, Palestine 
in 636, Egypt in 640,’ Persia in 651, Carthage finally in 697. A few years 
later, in 711, the Moslem general, Tarik, with 12,000 men, landed on the 
rock of Gibraltar which ever since has borne his name (Jebel Tarik). By 718 
Spain was conquered. It was not until 732 that Charles Martel, in the decisive 
battle at Tours, turned back the Moslem hosts and kept Europe from submis- 
sion to the Crescent instead of the Cross. Besides the serious losses of territory 
which Christianity suffered by reason of these conquests, they also left in their 
wake the most difficult task that missions ever since have had to meet. 


* Up to this, the conquests are to be placed to the credit of the first three caliphs. Moham- 
med died in 632. Abu Bakr succeeded him and was caliph to 634; Omar, the conqueror of 
Jerusalem, 634-44; Othman, 644-56. Shiahs refuse to recognize these three as valid caliphs 
and go directly to Ali, Mohammed’s son-in-law, regarded among Sunnis as the fourth caliph. 
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MISSION AGENCIES 500-800 
More and more, monks and monasteries became the sole agents in carrying 
on real pioneer missionary work during this period. They prepared the mis- 
sionaries and for this they were well fitted, for they provided the only centers 


simplicity, supporting themselves, they could do so by establishing new mon- 


missionary operations. This is a ee which, with certain modifications, 
still prevails in the extensive work of Roman Catholic missions. On a smaller 
scale, the brotherhoods, found today in university missions particularly among 
Anglicans, are of the same general character. Among those who were out-~ 
standing in that early period, the names of the following orders and mission-{ 
aries have been preserved: | 

1. Missions carried on under the stimulus given them by the lonan monks. 
there by Columba (521-97) might very properly be called the first school for 
the preparation of missionaries. It drew its pupils largely from Ireland. 
Columba himself was born there and seems to have been of noble birth. He 
was forty-three years of age when, with twelve companions, he founded the 
monastery which for two hundred years stood as one of the chief bases for 
the church’s missionary operations. This was an indigenous work, independent 
extended later to Britons, in what is now Wales, and even to the Saxons.” 

2. Columbanus (545-615) and twelve companions, among them St. Gall. 
Columbanus had been educated in the monastery at Bangor, Wales. “From 
his writings it appears that he was learned in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. With 
twelve companions he began mission work in Burgundy in the region of the 
Vosges Mountains. He met with opposition from the French bishops because 
he followed the British and not the Roman custom of calculating Easter. His 
more influential opponents however were the king and queen of Burgundy 
whose vices he rebuked as a true prophet of God. This led him on to Switzer- 
land where the once famous monastery of St. Gall testifies to the success of the 
work of his group. From there he went on to Italy and founded the monastery 
of Bobbio in the Apennines. The labors of Columbanus and his twelve com- 
panions thus extended to eastern France, Switzerland, and northern Italy.® 

(3. Augustin c. 613) and his forty monks. Before Gregory the Great 
became pope, he had been interested in Anglo-Saxon slaves (tradition says 
three of them) whom he saw in the streets of Rome. He himself had purposed 


* See Latourette, Expansion. wit eVOleII pp. 51260. 
* Tbid., pp. 40-45. 
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to go as a missionary to the part of England, Deira, from which they had 
come but was called back to become pope (590-604). He then commissioned 
Augustin and forty other monks, of the monastery of St. Andrew, of which he 
himself had been abbot, to evangelize England. When they finally reached 
England they were welcomed by the Kentish king, Ethelbert, whose wife, 
Bertha, a Frankish princess, was a Christian. Ethelbert himself was baptized 
in 597 and this was followed by the baptism of a large number of his subjects. 
In 601 Augustin was appointed the first archbishop of Canterbury. The con; 
version of Anglo-Saxon England was the work of about a century." ~~ 

» 4. Willebrord or Wilbrord (657-738) is known as the apostle to the 
Frisians, who occupied the coastline of what is now included largely in Holland. 
Born in England, he received his education in Ireland. As seems to have been 
customary in this period, he also started on his venture with twelve com- 
panions. This was in 690. The place was the delta of the Rhine. Pepin and 
later Charles Martel of France helped him greatly in his work. The former 
sent him to Rome where he was consecrated archbishop of Utrecht in 696. 
He is said to have labored for fifty years, extending his sphere of operations 
beyond the confines of Holland. In this he was assisted for a short time by 
Boniface.” 

5. Boniface or Winfrid (680-754) is known as the apostle to Germniy: 
He was born in England of Saxon origin, and early longed to evangelize the 
people from among whom his forefathers had come. He received a good edu- 
cation as a monk in the monastery at Exeter. In 716 he went as a missionary 
to Frisia but his work there was interrupted because of the opposition of the 
king to Charles Martel, under whose patronage the Saxon missionaries had 
labored. Toward the end of 717 he went to Rome where in 719 he received 
the pope’s commission to evangelize Germany as also to bring the labors of the 
Irish monks under the control of Rome. After laboring for three years with 
Willibrord (see above) he labored in Germany chiefly along the Rhine and 
on as far as Bavaria. He was consecrated bishop in 722, archbishop of Mayence 
in 732, and in 741 was made a special legate to reorganize the whole Frankish 
Church. In this he succeeded, not without opposition. He has been called the 
proconsul of Rome to bring the Christians of those early missionaries under 
Rome’s control. Though this gave him the prestige which primitive peoples 
yield to outward pomp and ceremony, it did not seem to satisfy him, for in 754 
he resigned his archbishopric and resumed his missionary labors in his first field 
of Frisia. Because of too great aggressiveness in destroying pagan shrines, he 
and his companions were massacred shortly afterward. His was true apostolic 


* Ibid., pp. 60-78. 
© Ibid., pp. 78-85. 
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zeal. He is said to have baptized about 100,000 persons. His labors to bring 
the church under Rome’s sway were actuated not by political motives but 
because he was convinced that in this way he could best establish the church.® 


In the East, no names of missionaries have been preserved. From monu- 
ments that have been preserved, it is clear that this was a period of extensive 
if not intensive work. The agency there too was that of monks and these were 
Nestorians. Numerous Christians in the East decided to stand by Nestorius, and 
this gave them the name Nestorians. That the church of the East was not 
committed exclusively to Nestorianism is shown by the large influence which 
Jacob Baradaeus, a Monophysite, had on it. It seems to have been because 
of his leadership that many were known as Jacobite Christians, a name still 
given to Syrian Christians in India. It ought to be mentioned that some would 
connect the name Jacobite with the Apostle James who is in a special way 
the patron saint of the Eastern Church. Interesting inscriptions at St. Thomas’” 
Mount, and at Kottayam, India, as also at Hsianfu or Ch’angan, China, show 
the wide area covered by this movement.‘ Tradition would make the India 
inscriptions earlier (see p. 14), but it is more than likely that they belong to 
this period. The date of the one in Hsianfu in central China is more certain. It 
belongs to the period of the rulership of the T’ang dynasty (618-907) which 
was friendly to Christianity. It was in the early years of that rule, in 635, that 
accotding to the inscription discovered in 1623, a Syrian monk, Alopen, 
arrived in Ch’angan, the capital. The inscription calls Christianity the “Luminous 
Religion of Ta-Ch’in” (Syria). The sacred books of Christians were translated 
for the imperial library and the emperor himself is said to have studied the 
_ religion and given orders for its dissemination. There is evidence, too, that 
before the Moslem invasion, Christians were found not only in Mesopotamia 
and Persia but also in Turkestan on the way to China. This work extended 
into the next period. If it be asked why it disappeared later, the answer would 
seem to be because it was too closely linked with the T’ang dynasty. When 
that was displaced, its successors were unfriendly to that which this dynasty 
had favored. The work was too foreign, for it seems to have been altogether 


* Ibid., pp. 85-102. 


‘The inscription at St. Thomas’ Mount, Madras, reads: “Let me not glory except in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the true Messiah and God alone and Holy Ghost.” 
- George Smith, The Conversion of India (New York Young People’s Missionary Movement, 
n.d.) p.25. The inscription at Hsianfu is very long. Extracts from the decree of the Emperor 
T’ai Tsung read: “The man of great virtue, Alopen, of the land of Ta-ch’in (Syria) bringing 
books and images from far has come to offer them at the Upper Capital ... . It is the salva- 
tion of living beings; it is the wealth of men. It is right that it should have free course under 
the sky. Let the local officers, therefore, build a Ta-ch’in monastery in the I-ning quarter as 
the capital with twenty-one men as regular monks.” See complete translation in A. C. Moule, 
Christians in China. before the Year 1550 (London: S.P.C.K., 1930), p.39. Cp. Julius 
Richter, Das Werden der christlichen Kirche in China (Gitersloh, 1928), pp. 35, 36. 
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under Syrian monks, another proof that Christianity must become indigenous 


if it is to survive.® 


RESULTS OF MISSION WORK 500-800 
The foregoing brief survey of the mission agencies at work during this 


" period, indicates that one would hardly be justified in looking for any large 
- results. And yet it would be a mistake to despise the day of small things. It was 
‘during this time that the church as it now exists was planted in England, 
' Holland, and Germany outside of Prussia; those countries that have become 


the centers from which the Gospel has been and is being carried to other 
lands. Thus the results were not immediate ones only but continue up to the 


‘| present day. 


In the East, it must be admitted, one misses such permanent results except 
in South India among the Syrian Christian community. It is more than a mere 
possibility that even where the Christian Church had no continuous history, 
the influence of those early missions on the cultures of Eastern lands has had 
permanent results. The faith cults in India, which originated in the very areas 
of that country where early missions operated, the prominent place given by 
Buddhism in China to the compassion or mercy of Buddha instead of to his 
original pessimistic view of life, which is particularly pronounced in the Jodo 
and Shinran sects in Japan, may be results of the impact of the Christian 
teaching of these early missions. Even Islam, especially as it perpetuated itself 
among the Shiah sect in Persia in its teaching about the coming Imam and 
his forerunner, may show traces of such influences. When, however, permanent 
accessions to the church are considered, the results are sadly disappointing. 
In the Near East, and also Persia and Turkestan, Christians, always a minor- 
ity, could not stand before the advances of Islam. India has always been hos- 
pitable to those of other faiths. It is true that in that land, where caste is the 
fundamental law of social organization, Christians early settled down into what 
is practically a caste of their own and ceased to be aggressively missionary. 


Under the impact of Western missions in our day, something of the early 


missionary fires are again being lighted among them. In China the work con- 
tinued into the next period but owing to the foreign character of the work 
there, and the change to a dynasty unfavorable to missions, Christianity failed 
to perpetuate itself—another indication that, to be permanent, missions must 
strive to keep their work from entangling alliances with government and above 
all must strive to make it indigenous. What a different story Oriental missions 
might have had if they had followed some such lines! 


*See Latourette, Expansion .... Vol. Il, pp. 265-71; also his History of Christian Mis- 
stons in China (New York: Macmillan, 1929) pp. 51-60. 


CHAPTER V 
MISSIONS 800-1500 


IN ADDITION to the continuing effect of the spread of Islam, the following 
important events affecting missions belong to this period: 


i The founding of the Holy Roman Empire under Charlemagne, While 


authority of the empire was always tenuous, missions among the pagan tribes 


cou e carried on under its protection Or even with its ai . Po itical olicies 


entered into the motives for the extension of the Gospel. Charlemagne used 


Se apaug am sade TEE ea Tein he Genel of the Prins 
of Peace. Yet it needs to be remembered that imperial solidarity then (even 
as sowilithe deporation oF populations) was the politcal reason fot_shie 
Se 

2. The Crusades. Under a well-meant but mistaken zeal for the recovery 
of the holy Sepulchre and other places made sacred by our Lord’s life, European 
Christendom launched at least seven expeditions from 1096 to 1270. These 
are. e known as the Crusades." They may have done much for Europe by uniting 
rival nations in a great though mistaken enterprise, as also by making them 
acquainted with the civilization of the Near East, but from the standpoint of 
missions their effect has been disastrous. They first, on a large scale, blessed 
the sword in the name of the crucified Christ. They gave just ground for 
Moslems to accuse Christendom of international injustice and aggression, and 
the hostility thus perpetuated, if not indeed aroused, continues to the present. 
Their meager success and ultimately complete failure, when the crusaders had 
to retire before Saladin who had come from the mountains of Syria, strength- 
ened the belief of the followers of the Prophet that God was on their side. 
The spirit of the Crusades lived on even after they had passed into history. 
The conquests of the Teutonic Knights in Prussia, and even those of the Con- 
quistadores in the New World, were in the direct succession of the Crusades. 
One turns with relief from their misrepresentation of the spirit of Christ to the © 
humbler agency that relied on spiritual means to extend the borders of Christ’ | 
kingdom. 


* The following rank as the important Crusades: a) The First (1096-99). It resulted in 
conquering Jerusalem and establishment of a kingdom there under Godfrey which lasted 
from 1099 to 1187. b) The Second (1147-48), to recover Edessa. c) The Third (1189-92), 
to reconquer Jerusalem. d) The Sixth (1228-29). Frederick II got Jerusalem but through 
diplomacy. e) The Seventh (1248-70), led by Louis of France; largely fruitless because of 
rivalries among leaders. The ill-fated Children’s Crusade, which could not rank as an expe- 
dition, belongs to 1212. 
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3. The founding of the missionary orders, the Franciscans and the Domin- 
tcans. In the spread of the Gospel hitherto, as practiced since Rome was in 
the ascendant, religious ceremonies and spectacular pomp supported by im- 
perial power had largely superseded the simple preaching of the Gospel. There 
were indeed great preachers of the Crusades—Peter the Hermit of the first 
and Bernard of Clairvaux of the second—but their main objective was to 
enlist soldiers of the cross. The Franciscans, on the other hand, founded in 
Italy in 1210 as a result of the life and work of St. Francis of Assisi, had as 
their avowed purpose to reproduce the ideal of the divine life, to go about 
doing good and preaching to all the world the glad news of salvation. Within 
fifty years they had missionaries in practically every land of the then known 
world, and their work has continued ever since. The Dominicans were founded 
by St. Dominic in Spain in 1216. Their chief work too was preaching and 
thereby to win heretics back to the church, though when this failed they did 
not hesitate to resort to force to extirpate the Albigenses. They also have 
continued their mission work until the present. 

4. Trade. During the latter part of this period, trade as a factor in Lae 
ing the Gospel first comes to the fore in the distant parts of Asia. That Chris- 
tian merchants had before this time spread the good news of salvation has 
already been mentioned as a probability in Arabia before Mohammed’s time. 
That may also have been the case in Persia, Turkestan, even India. Trade is 
still one of the most powerful agencies for the spread of Islam in Africa. In the 
period now under review, it is connected with the great Mongol Empire which 
at its zenith extended from Moscow to Cambaluc, now known as Peiping, 
and from the frozen North to the Indian Ocean. It attained its greatest extent 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, under Genghiz Khan (1162-1227), 
Mangu Khan (1227-59), and Kublai Khan (1259-94). Travel through 
Asia was safer then than in any other period. There was a time when the 
Khans were favorably interested in Christianity, possibly for the very patent 
political reason that both their kingdom and the Christian West were in 
danger from the aggressions of Islam. They later accepted Buddhism but 
never interfered with the propagation of Christianity in their territories. 

It was under these favorable conditions that the beginning of the penetra- 
tion of the East by the traders took place. The traders in Europe then were 
the Venetians. The family that went eastward was that of the Polos. Distin- 
guished among them was Marco Polo (1254-1324), himself born in the 
East, who for seventeen years, from 1277 onward, was the envoy of Kublai 
Khan in eastern and southern China. Ac the close of this period, having been 
entrusted to escort a princess to the Persian court where she was to be married 
to a prince, Polo made the journey by sea and in doing so circumnavigated India 
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from Bengal to the Persian Gulf and gave the West its first glimpse of the 
wealth of India. This fired the imagination of the West and led Columbus 
to try to find a way to India that should not lie across hostile Moslem lands. 
Polo was thus the forerunner in opening to the Christian world what has since 
become its largest mission field. How far he himself was a missionary is more 
uncertain. It is known as a fact that Buddhists gave him a place among their 
saints. This may be merely a testimony to his piety even as a Christian, for 
the East has always been very tolerant in admitting saints of other faiths. His 
travels opened the way for the entrance of the Franciscans, the next mission- 
aries who attempted the evangelization of the Far East. 


MISSION AGENCIES 800-1500 | 

1. Within the Empire. Reference has been. made to the political motives 
that led Charlemagne to use force for the conversion of the Saxons. Much as 
this is to be deplored, it needs yet to be recorded to his credit that he himself 
supplemented it by an organized effort through missionaries, both monks and 
bishops, to put them under Christian instruction. His minister of education, 
Alcuin, hoped the Saxons would not be baptized until they had been carefully 
instructed.* —The Saxons were in constant revolt until toward the end of 
Charlemagne’s reign in 814. This energetic monarch punished them severely. 
Many were killed; not a few were settled among Christians in the Rhineland 
and thus absorbed. The rest accepted Christianity, some willingly, others 
under duress. That their conversion was permanent is shown in the help they 
soon rendered in the evangelization of Scandinavian and other countries, in 
the reforms of the German Church in the tenth and the eleventh centuries, 
and especially in the Reformation of the sixteenth century. This would seem an 
illustration of the fact, not infrequently met with in mission history, that even 
the evil in wrong motives that lead to the acceptance of the Christian faith 
may be turned into good if followed by careful nurture and instruction.‘ 

2. Ansgar (or Anskar) and his followers and the Conversion of Scandina- 
vian countries. Ansgar (801-65), known as the apostle to the Scandinavians, 
was born at Amiens in France, and was educated as a monk ist the monastery 
at Old Corbie in that country. To train Saxon boys to instruct their own people 
whom Charlemagne had compelled to accept Christianity, Ansgar and his 
companions founded a new monastery in Westphalia and called it New Corbie. 
From this base Ansgar began work in Denmark. That work too was not 
unmixed with political motives for which he however cannot be held respon- 


"A visitor at the fine Buddhist monastery near Hangchow may be surprised to find Marco 
Polo’s among the hundred gilded figures of Buddhist saints. 

* Latourette, Expansion... . Vol. Il, p. 106, note. 

“Ibid., pp. 102-106. 
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sible. Harald Klag, a Danish prince, appealed to Louis the Pious for support 
in maintaining himself in power. He received baptism for himself, and asked 
for missionaries to instruct his people. It was in answer to this request that 
Ansgar in 826 went first to Denmark. This move did not make a favorable 
impression on Harald’s subjects. As Sweden was at that time more open to 
the Gospel, through its contact with Christian traders, Ansgar was invited 
to that country, where he remained until 831. In that year, Rome established 
a new bishopric at Hamburg and appointed Ansgar as its first occupant. 
With this added prestige he now adopted a new policy, often followed since 
where countries are closed to missions, by gathering Danish and Slavic boys 
at Hamburg and, assisted by monks of New Corbie, instructed them in 
order to send them into their native countries to preach the Gospel. From 
848 to 850, under the protection of King Eric I (d. 860) he again visited 
Sweden and founded the Cathedral of Ribe, the first Christian bishopric in 
Scandinavian lands, now a part of Denmark. He continued to send mission- 
aries to Sweden, Norway, and even as far as Greenland. After his death (865) 
Rimbert, his successor and biographer, carried on the work, though from 
causes internal, such as the marauding character of the Norsemen, and 
external, in the waning power of the empire founded by Charlemagne, prog- 
ress was slow. It was not until the beginning of the eleventh century, that 
the labors of these early pioneers produced their greatest harvests. Then King 
Olaf, still the patron saint of Norway, brought Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
under one rule (1015) and destroyed the images of Thor, Wodin, and other 
Nordic gods. Denmark accepted Christianity in the reign of the great Canute 
(1019-35). A later King Eric (who was slain in battle in 1131), had 
during his reign completed the work of Christianizing Sweden and also com- 
pelled the Finns to accept the orthodox form of the Christian faith. 

During these times, the Scandinavian countries wielded an influence over 
Europe out of all proportion to their size. Under Eric I they began those 
incursions by which Normandy in France, England in the time of Canute, and 
later under the Normans, and even distant Sicily, all were brought under their 
control. National pride as well as lust for conquest made them hold out for a 
long time against accepting the Christian faith. It is however no exaggeration 
to state that, since accepting it, they have proved themselves to be among 
the most devout.° ) 

3. Work among Slavs of central and eastern Europe. Icruption from the 
East had pushed other peoples against the Teutons along the eastern frontier. 
Chief among these were the Slavs, who have been divided into southern 
Slavs in the Balkans and vicinity and the northern Slavs in Moravia, Bohemia, 


® Ibid., pp. 106-43. 
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and Poland. There were also Avars, who belonged to the Huns, and Wends— 
both of whom have long since been absorbed among the Teutons. Later came 
another non-Slavic people, the Hungarians, who are classed with Turanians. 
Mission work among all of these, if such it may be called, was more by conquest 
of arms than by preaching. Border bishoprics did supplement such political 
pressure as was brought to bear on them by the Holy Roman Empire from the 
West. Baptism then became a token of submission. The Roman Church pro- 
vided their ecclesiastical organization. In spite of the use of unchristian forces, 
there still remained a godly remnant of missionaries that deserve mention. 

Constantine who took the name Cyril (d. 869) and Methodius (d. 885) 
are known as the apostles to the Slavs. The Slavs of Moravia, evidently fearing 
the encroachments of the Holy Roman .Empire, sent to Constantinople for 
missionaries instead of to Rome. The Emperor, Michael III, sent them these 
two brothers from Thessalonica. Cyril had already done pioneer missionary 
work to the northeast of the Black Sea. It was however in Moravia and parts 
adjacent that he was to do his lifework. He gave the Slavic people an alphabet 
based on the Greek, also a liturgy and pericopes, all of which are still in use. 
Later, it may have been for political reasons, Cyril and Methodius went to 
Rome to receive ordination. In spite of this they were still persecuted by 
the German bishops. Though they never labored in Russia, the great bulwark 
of the Slavs, yet because of their pioneer work they rightly deserve the title 
given them—apostles to the Slavs. 

The conversion of Russia itself came later and is contemporaneous with 
that of the Scandinavian countries. Russia was indeed a meeting place of many 
peoples. Already the missions among early Goths reached a small section of 
Russia. Cyril’s earliest labors among the Khazars along the Black Sea touched 
others in another part of the Empire. From the northwest, Sweden impinged 
on Russia in the heyday of the conquests of those sturdy Norsemen. The very 
name of Russia comes from Rws, one of the original designations of the Scan- 
dinavians. The ruling house of Russia with its capital at Kiev was Scandinavian. 
A Christian queen, Olga, about the middle of the tenth century made an 
attempt to introduce Christianity and for it sent to the West, but her efforts 
were largely fruitless. It was from the time of her grandson, Vladimir (prob- 
ably 987) who allied himself with the Greek form of Christianity that the 
conversion of Russia is to be reckoned. He encouraged conversions, even 
though the mass baptisms in the Dnieper may be apocryphal, built churches, 
established bishoprics and founded monasteries. Here, as elsewhere, monks 
were the chief agency in the spreading of the Christian faith. Even more than 
in the West, conversions seem to have been nominal, a veneer of Christianity 
covering pagan practices. The church there, while Greek in its doctrine and 
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government, was not directly under Constantinople though closely linked 
with it. It had its own state government. That this left its permanent impress 
on Russian Christianity, its fate in our day would seem to indicate only too 
¢learly.® | 

4. Missions in Pomerania and other Baltic Provinces. Along with the 
Scandinavian. countries, on which they indeed bordered, these were the last of 
European countries to give at least a nominal adherence to the Christian 
faith. This was accomplished not without political pressure, first from the side 
of Poland and later from the empire. Otto, bishop of Bamberg (1060-1139), 
was invited to undertake their instruction. This he did under royal patronage 
as well as ‘with the prestige of a bishop of Rome. There is little of the sim- 
plicity of the early missionary who went as a pilgrim with only staff in hand. 
Instead there is the pomp and outward display of both kingly and ecclesiastical 
authority. Even so Christianity won its way with difficulty. It was later propa- 
gated under the inspiration of the Crusades, by the Teutonic knights (1230- 
83) who compelled its acceptance. This effort was further supplemented by 
colonizing Christian communities among non-Christian populations. Even the 
merchants of Bremen showed an interest in their conversion, no doubt because 
it would stimulate trade. To the student of missions it suggests impure motives 
which unhappily have not been entirely lacking in modern mission history. 
The one commendable feature of the work is that a place was given to instruc- 
tion in the Christian faith." 

5. Mussions among Moslems. To the Franciscans belongs the honor of 
beginning mission work among Moslems. In 1217, the Order resolved to do 
such work among the Moors of Morocco. St. Francis himself went to Syria 
-and Egypt in 1219 and preached there, protected even by Moslems them- 
selves. The outstanding missionary to Moslems in that period however was 
the Doctor I1luminatus, Raymond Lull (1235-1315). Born in Majorca, off the 
coast of Spain, he was converted after a dissipated youth, joined the Franciscan - 
Order, studied philosophy at Paris, and ranked as one of the most learned men 
of his time. In 1286 he projected missions among Moslems but he had to wait 
for some years before he received the approval of the pope. Three times he 
went to North Africa, in 1292, 1309, and again in 1315, when he was eighty. 
years of age. He endured many persecutions and at last succumbed, dying at 
sea on his way back to Europe after having been stoned. He stands out in that 
period as one who trusted to persuasive arguments instead of to force. At that 
early day also he advocated the founding of universities to teach the Oriental 


° Ibid., pp. 250-61. 


_ ‘Ibid, pp. 186-91. Also James Addison, The Medieval Missionary (New York: Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, 1936), pp. 56-71. 
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languages in order to prepare missionaries for work chiefly among Jews 
and Moslems.® 

6. Missions among Jews. Jews were scattered over Spain, France, and 
England. Efforts at evangelizing them were very rare. Persecutions were more 
common. One crusade was specially directed against them. They were expelled 
from France in 1182, from England in 1290 and from Spain in 1492. It is to 
be recorded to the credit of popes that they were opposed to all such persecu- 
tion. Then too there was a godly remnant that in a small way planned and 
labored for their conversion. Lull’s proposal to establish Hebrew chairs in 
universities, to prepare missionaries to labor among them, has already been 
mentioned. The Dominican, Vincent Ferrer (1350-1419), labored among 
Jews in Spain and under his eloquent preaching multitudes, estimated as many 
as 20,000, were baptized. How much they were influenced in this by secular 
advantages, such as the removal of taxes, it is difficult to estimate. The Inquisi- 
tion, as later instituted in Spain, had for one of its special objects the rooting 
out of nominal converts among them. A House of Converts for Jews was 
founded in London in 1231, antedating the expulsion of Jews from England. 
Early in the fourteenth century the Dominicans began a mission in Oxford 
among them and won enough converts to establish such a house for them. In 
the paucity of special efforts to reach the chosen people, this period finds a 
parallel even in our own day.® 


A pause may be made here to summarize mission work in Europe during’ 


Prarwicieed. This may have been unavoidable in a ti time when peoples ‘fol- 


lowed their rulers in all matters. In Britain political influences were limited 


ngly influences, but the Carolingian Empire went further and 
ae eee 
becamé not only the protector but also the patron of the missionaries. This 


gave them added prestige. Then, there were those countries in which the power 
of the sword instead of x the sword instead of that of the Gospel was used to compel men to accept 
baptism. The redeeming The redeeming feature even in such cases was that the leaders of the 


church did | not fch did not approve this method. Od uc) conversions were followed as a rule 


ae organization of the Church of Rome working through the monastic 


orders thus not only nominally Christianized ee areas but enabled the 


church herself to survive in those troublo 


aesieeeee 


methods that must be deplored, ‘such Permanent “Fesalts were achieved must 
be a token that the work was not 0 


Such chairs were founded at Avignon, Paris, Oxford, Salamanca, and Bologna. 
Latourette, Expansion .... Vol. Il, pp. 212-21. 
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7. Missions outside Europe. Only one mission adventure in Asia must be 
recorded to the credit of this period. It was undertaken by the Franciscans. 
The occasion for it was furnished when the Tartar kingdom was dominant in 
Asia (see p. 28), and when in the first Crusade the French king had reached 
Cyprus. The chief of Tartary sent an embassage to him, and he in turn sent 
two ambassadors of whom William Rubruck, the Livingstone of his age, was 
the chief. Since the Khans were then in conflict with Islam, they were very 
ready to form friendships with Islam’s enemies in Europe, the Crusaders. 
Thus according to Marco Polo, Kublai Khan sent a request to the king of 
France for “one hundred intelligent men, acquainted with the seven arts, well 
qualified to enter into controversy, and able clearly to prove by force of argu- 
ments to idolaters that the law of Christ was best and that all other religions 
were false and naught and that if they would prove this, he and all under him 
would become Christians and the Church’s liegemen.”?° After a long time, 
in response to this challenge a few monks were sent with holy water from 
Jerusalem and they seem to have failed to reach their destination. 

The first missionary of the Franciscans known to have labored in China 
was John of Monte Corvino, Italy. In 1294 he reached Peiping, then known 
as Cambaluc. Along with another Franciscan he “translated the New Testa- 
ment and the Psalms, bought and trained 150 boys, built two churches in 
Pekin itself and baptized 6,000 converts.’** They are said to have found some 
Nestorian Christians still in China who, instead of working with them, 
opposed them. John of Monte Corvino was made archbishop of Pekin in 1307. 
The work so auspiciously begun came to an end not long afterward. This was 
not so much due to the Khan’s accepting the Buddhist faith for he even then 
continued to be tolerant toward Christian mission work. It was due rather to 
a change in dynasty in 1368, when the Ming dynasty supplanted the Mongols. 
With this change, mission work in China came to an end. It was not until 
three hundred years later that Roman Catholic mission operations were 
resumed under the Jesuit Order. 


RESULTS OF MISSION WORK 800-1500 
_ From this brief sketch of the limited agencies of missionary endeavor in this 
period, it would be natural to suppose results would prove to be small. And 
yet during this period, territorial additions to the church were extensive. They 
included all central Europe, the Scandinavian countries, Russia and the other 
Slavic nations. While losses due to the Islamic irruptions were not retrieved, 


_” Richter, op. cit., who quotes from the Book of Marco Polo. Also cited in Latourette, 
History of Missions in China, pp. 67, 68. 
* Philip Schaff, History of the Christian Church, Vol. V, Patt I, p. 442. 
“Latourette, Expansion .... Vol. Il, pp. 343 ff. 
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their advance was at least checked and by the end of this period the foothold 
in Spain was entirely lost. The Crusades however accentuated rather than 
restored the church’s losses to Islam. And yet even at that very time a spir- 
itual movement, inaugurated by St. Francis, kept alive the true missionary 
devotion which was even then bearing fruit. Its greatest service however was 
in keeping alive the missionary spirit and fostering it against the time when 


a new world would be opened. The establi ishment of world contacts, through 
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trade, travel, and exploration, began in this period. The doors opened in Asia 
in the thirteenth century were indeed not courageously entered at the time, 
but that there were such regions beyond was never forgotten. In the providence 
of God, the church needed first to be reformed before undertaking this larger 
task. Even the loss to the church in the fall of Constantinople (1453) was 
overruled to hasten such a reformation, by dispersing classical treasures and 
teachers over Europe and so preparing the way not only for a new age for the 
church but also a new era for missions. 

Before taking up the study of this new era, it may be well to.sum up the ~ 


Lote itn _ 
eographical results of the first_1,500 years of Christianity’s expansion. A 


certain periodicity in the Christian movement may be noticed, and this seems WE 
to be characteristic of all enterprises involving human effort. In the G rst periods, ISh pees 


there was great activity until the time of Constantine and then a relaxing of 


effort up to the time that the Irish and British missions began to function in 


the sixth century. Then for about four hundred years there was great activity, 
when central and northern Europe were nominally Christianized. This was 


followed by a period of arrest when no great forward movements took place." 


The very periods however may be regar regarded as times in history ‘when the nations 


the losses due to the spread of . of iTalacai in Hortticbs ee Asia Minor, NEES 

and Persia, as also those due to a change of dynasty in China, are deducted, 

there were left only some Christianized islands in the vast ocean of paganism— <5 
in the Lebanons, in Armenia, in South India, in Egypt, and in Abyssinia. 

Europe was practically surrounded by an Islamic wall that had been made 

even stronger through the hostility aroused by the Crusades. Yet it was due 

to this very encirclement that Europe, urged on by trade quite as much as by 

the spirit of adventure, was led to seek new countries and new trade routes. 

Thus these very limitations-prepared-the-way for the-greatest forward move- 

ment in the expansion of Christianity. 


* For periodicity in missions, see E. C. Moore, The Spread of Christianity in the Modern 
World (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1919), POO a2: 


CHAPTER VI 
PRELUDE TO THE MODERN PERIOD OF MISSION S 


jee SECULAR EVENTS had direct influence on th hristianity ever 
since Constantine became the patron and protector of the church. Even where 
force was not used in not used in making converts, the very fact that rulers favored Chris- 
tianity would influence many to accept it. The organization of society would 


lead one to expect this. There were, however, altogether new 


in ushering in the mo iod of S. 
4: (DISCOVERIES . AND EXPLORATIONS~s 


Chief of these are the discoveries that opened ; new worlds to be evangelized. 
The a unexplored countries did not spring primarily from a 
desire to evangelize them. The opening of routes to their wealth t 
chief motive. Tales had been told of the fabulous wealth of the Indies—a 
name then given to all the farther East. The direct route to it lay across lands 
and seas under the control of unfriendly Moslems. This made trade by the 
Red and Arabian seas both dangerous and costly. A new way to India had 
to be discovered. Since the time of Henry the Navigator,’ Portugal had tried 
to find it by sailing around Africa. In this, success was at last achieved when 
Vasco da Gama reached Calicut, on the west coast of South India, in 1498. 
Before this route had been discovered, Columbus, believing he could reach the 
Indies by going westward, sailed under the banner of Spain, and discovered the 
new continent of America. That the islands discovered were called the West 
Indies and the aborigines in America were named Indians, shows how con- 
fident the discoverers were that they had succeeded in reaching the Indies. 
- While in both adventures wealth was the prize chiefly sought, and while 


\ material gain has from that time to the present largely determined the policy 
x 16 uropean nations in their relation to non-Christian lands, there always has 


| een the pious pretext that discoveries would make for the spread of Chris- 


| tianity. The church’s blessings could thus be invoked on the perilous enter- 


prises. As early as the second expedition under Columbus, some missionaries 
LAE Sect aired Reteg ania te ate: edie ae eM oN ie. ee meee Tiedt ee) Seen RSET 
accompanied him for the express purpose of working among the savages.” 


In the Far East, religious ministrations were provided at first only for the 


* His discoveries along the west coast of Africa began in earnest about 1444 and con- 
tinued to the time of his death in 1460. They did not end then but were carried on by 
other Portuguese seamen. 

* The father of the famous Las Casas who became “Protector of the Indians” was in this 


expedition. See C. H. Robinson, History of Christian Missions, (New York: Scribner, 1915), 
pp. 401-404. 
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colonizers themselves. It was not until 1542 that direct efforts to evangelize 
the non-Christians were undertaken by a special missionary agen pecial missionary agency. bee 
“Discoveries of unexplored lands went on intermittently until Livingstone, 
Stanley, and others opened up the Dark Continent in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. The times of special activity were the sixteenth century 
for America, Captain Cook’s discoveries in the Pacific in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the opening of Africa in the nineteenth century. In the words of 
Livingstone, the end of the exploration was the beginnin of the missionary 
enterprise in every one of t of these areas—at least it should have been. But, as in 
all human enterprises, national interests only too o frequently received first con- 
sideration. First, in the days of their supremacy, Spain and Portugal, and later 
Denmark, Holland, France, and Britain aimed in the cultural lands of the 
East first at trade and then at empire, and in the virgin continents of America 
and Africa at conquest and colonization. But in spite of human failings, these 
discoveries opened new worlds to missions and so must be regarded as one of 


the chief factors that prepared the way for the modern era of missions. 


The return of the Reames to the Pauline message of salvation by grace 
for Jew and Gentile alike ought to have carried with it the missionary program 
of the great apostle to the Gentiles. Protestants were, however, at least until 


after the Thirty Years’ War, engrossed with struggles on which their ver on which their very 


existence depended. Nor did 1 nt_lands at that time have the large 
world contacts of the Catholic countries, Spain and ‘Portugal. 

ie iidiccehers trom acceprad principles are br are but slowly drawn when they 
run counter to prevailing customs. The support of the church was supposed 
to be the responsibility of the state. The Lord’s command to go and make 
disciples of all nations: was for a long time understood even by theologians to 
have been given only to the apostles and fulfilled by them. It was thought that 
nations which had neglected or rejected the opportunity then given could be 
left to their well-deserved fate. A few among the Protestants did not so 
understand the Lord’s command. Among these were Erasmus and, later, 
Saravia,® both natives of Holland, though Saravia (1531-1613) rose to the 
position of dean of Westminster in England. Theodore Beza, from among the — 
Reformed, replied to Saravia in 1592, to disprove his contention that the com- 
mand to preach the Gospel to all nations was given to the church for all times.‘ 
Among Lutherans some prominent laymen broached the subject of missions. 
One was Count Truchses who addressed the theological faculty at Wittenberg 


* See Gustav Warneck, Outline of a History of Protestant Missions, pp. 20, 21. 
* Ibid., p. 22. 
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about certain scruples he had which he thus expressed: “Since faith comes 


alone from preaching, I would know how East and South and West shall be 
converted to the only saving faith since I see no one of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion go forth thither.” The question was answered by the Wittenberg faculty 
which said in substance that Jesus’ command applied only to the apostles and 
they had already fulfilled it; besides this, it is not the church but the state on 
which rests the responsibility to provide for the preaching of the Gospel.® 
When a short time after this, Baron Justinian von Weltz (1621-88), also 
a layman, wrote a treatise appealing particularly to German students to form 
themselves into a society, something akin to a student volunteer movement, 
and later made his appeal to the church at large to undertake mission work, 
his appeal was unheeded. In his zeal he himself later renounced his baronial 
titles, went via Holland to Dutch Guiana (called Surinam) and there soon 
found a lonely grave.® 

These few voices, though they may have been at the time voices in the 
wilderness, would not let the church entirely forget her obligations to the 
great pagan world. A new movement, which set itself against the cold orthodox 
position, had already begun when John Arndt (1555-1621) wrote his Wahres 
Christenthum (True Christianity). Even von Weltz had received his inspira- 
tion from reading this book and Kempis’ Imitation of Christ. Arndt’s work 
was the forerunner of the Pietistic movement which was destined to become 
the pioneer in Protestant foreign mission work. 

If the missionary spirit among Protestants was feeble at least up to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, the Reformation had a decided, though 
indirect, effect on world evangelization through the Counter-Reformation and 


especially through the Jesuit Order. Though the object of the Jesuits at first | 


was to check the advance of Protestantism, they soon extended their labors 
beyond these limits. They indeed have the unique honor of being the first to 
enter on world missions as they are carried on in modern times. These mis- 
sions provoked Protestant d jealousy in meeting their Fesponsy 
in world evangelization. Thus ‘both direct! through its restoration of 

2. and in ainscils 
an Catholic missions, . the Reformation 


through th He Batis it 


must be regarded as one of the most potent factors that led to the modern era 


of missions. 


a neenneientmee 
Pee Le 


3° CHE INVENTION OF PRINTING > 
The invention of printing and, with it, the dissemination of learning, is to 


be included among the forces that made possible the modern missionary move- 


® Ibid., pp. 27, 28. 
° Ibid., pp. 32-37. 
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ment. Printing was invented by Gutenberg, 1438. The printing of the Bible 


was one of his first t undertakings. The books that followed were largely on 


subjects ‘connected with religion. ‘The Reformation could not have succeeded 
without this agency. Printing and the spread of education do for modern 
missions what overzealous monks tried to do for the overthrow of pa anism 
at an earlier period—they destroy idol shrines and the superstitious practices 
connected with their worship. What is even more important in the spreading 
of the knowledge of salvation, missions, and particularly Protestant missions, 
have always been most deeply indebted to the printed page, both of the Bible 
and of Christian literature in general. Ziegenbalg, the pioneer Protestant 
missionary, was very early given a press by the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge. Carey had among his closest associates Marshman who 
devoted himself to the production of literature, and Ward, a practical printer, 
and in China, Morrison and Milne from the very beginning enlisted the 


services of Medhurst, also a printer. 


The modern period of missions thus prepared for and aided by these potent 
forces, may be divided as follows, it being premised that where a terminus is 
set, this is meant only to indicate the end of the period in which that church 
played the leading role, though its work goes on to the present: 

1. The Roman Catholic Period—1500-1700. 

2. The Lutheran and Moravian Period—1700-1792. 

3. The General Missionary Movement beginning with William Carey— 
1792- 


CHAPTER VII 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC PERIOD 
1500-1700 


THE BEGINNINGS of Roman Catholic missions are very closely connected 
with the explorations of the sixteenth century. The great exploring countries 
then were Spain and Portugal. Inasmuch as Spain had sponsored Columbus’ 
venture to discover a western passage to the Indies, and since for years before 
that Portugal’s interests had already been directed toward finding a passage 
to the Indies by sailing around Africa, the explorations of these two powers 
lay in different hemispheres. Only six years after Columbus discovered 
America, Vasco da Gama reached Calicut on the west coast of South India 
by the eastern route. Recognizing these facts, Pope Alexander, by a special 
bull, divided the world between these two nations, Spain to be granted all to 
the west of Europe and Portugal all to the east. As long as these two countries 
were dominant, which period may be said to have ended with the destruction 
of the Spanish Armada in 1588, this division was on the whole respected 
although the countries invaded each other’s preserves when the Portuguese 
De Souza made a settlement in Brazil in 1522, and when the Spaniards, by 
way of Mexico, annexed the Philippine Islands in 1564, naming them after 
- Philip, the king of Spain. Spain’s explorations brought her into contact with 
the more primitive peoples of sparsely settled countries; Portugal’s, except 
in Africa which was barely touched by them, at that time, with the ancient 
cultures of the Orient. But whether Spaniards or Portuguese, both were at 
one in that they were bent on finding treasure and not primarily on spreading 
the Gospel. And this may well describe the policy of European countries ever 
since that time. That policy has been well described as aiming at the develop- 
ment by each nation of its own resources, and the exploitation of the resources 
of others. In the West, this led to conquest and subjugation, and later to 
colonization; in the East, for a long time it contented itself with the acquisition 
of trading stations, which later, in a few cases, as for example in India and 
the Dutch East Indies, brought vast populations under European domination. 
Where mission work was undertaken, it could not but be by different methods 
because of the different stages of civilization in the West and in the East. 


THE WEST—OR MISSIONS IN i 


The first missions followed the earliest explorations, and were in the West 
Indies, Central America, Mexico, and Peru. While the main objects of explora- 
| 40 
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tions were conquest and gold, it needs to be remembered that the spirit of the 
ee ar eran che rossi everynew Woda TIS 
chiefly of the Franciscan and the Dominican orders, were numbered among 


every exploring party, beginning with Columbus’ second voyage. Nor ought 
one’s disapproval of methods used prevent recognition that some of these had 
the true missionary spirit. Outstanding among them was Las Casas, who 
labored in Haiti, Cuba, Central America, Mexico, and Peru. Though at first 
following the practices of the explorers, he soon felt the injustices perpetrated 
against the Indians. In order to correct these in so far as they affected the 
people of the soil, he proposed that Negro slaves be allowed the colonists— 
advice of which he later repented, for it led to introduction of Negro slavery in 
the Western Hemisphere. The king of Spain appointed him in 1516 as pro- 
tector of the Indians—no easy task, for it brought him into continual conflict 
with his own countrymen. He returned to Spain finally in 1547 where he 
continued to plead the cause of the Indians for another score of years until 
his death. “There were others, both statesmen and missionaries, who made 
repeated efforts to improve the lot of Indians and to mitigate their oppression 
by the Spaniards but the name of Las Casas occupies a unique position among 
them. He did and suffered more on their behalf than any others of his con- 
temporaries and his life helps to light up one of the darkest pages of history 
which is filled with records of cruelty and crime.”* 

While missionaries of this spirit have ever been the godly remnant that 
forms the true apostolic succession, it must yet be confessed with sadness that 
the majority did not rise above the standards of their times which hallowed 
force as a means of conversion. The bishop of Mexico in referring to the 
success of the Franciscan missionaries wrote that five hundred temples had 
been thrown down and twenty thousand idols broken in pieces or burnt. 
That. which causes more admiration is that whereas it had been a custom each 
year in the City of Mexico to sacrifice to idols more than twenty thousand hearts 
of young men and young women, now all those hearts were offered up to the 
most high God. While credit ought to be given for abolishing such cruel » 
practices, had the Christians then resorted to the enlightenment following 
instruction to correct them, not only would idolatrous practices have been 
outgrown by now but we might witness a higher type of Christianity than the 
lapse of centuries has produced in those countries. Even so, considered as a 
mass movement toward at least a nominal acceptance of Christianity, the con- 
version of the larger part of Latin America and the Philippine Islands, all 


*Robinson, History of Christian Missions, pp. 401-404. See also Prescott, The Conquest 
of Mexico. 
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within less than a century, must be regarded as a unique achievement in the 
history of missions. 

The labors of the Spanish Franciscans in what now belongs to the United 
States, as also of missions among Indians in North America in general, left 
no permanent results. In Florida, work was done by Dominicans, Jesuits, and 
Franciscans from the time of the founding of the city of St. Augustine in 1565. 
The Christians there during 115 years of Spanish domination rose to over thirty 
thousand but upon the transfer to the British crown, when force and favor 
no longer prevailed as inducements to conversion, the results of this work 
disappeared. In 1598 Franciscans started missions among the Indians in New 
Mexico, in 1689 in Texas, and in 1769 on the Pacific coast. At first there 
were numerous conversions in New Mexico, numbering more than thirty 
thousand but because of too early a transfer of the work to the converts them- 
selves it declined in all these places until it had virtually to be begun anew.’ 
This has characterized mission work among American Indians in other places 
and by other agencies as well. 

French Jesuits carried on mission work along the St. Lawrence, the Great 
Lakes, and regions beyond. In 1635 they opened a college in Quebec which 
soon became a center from which missionaries went out far and wide, their 
tours extending to the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers. Thus Pere Marquette 
(1637-75) in 1674 started work among the IJlinois with such success that by 
1725 the whole tribe had been Christianized. Later wars decimated and prac- 
"tically exterminated them. Accompanying Marquette were Joliet (1645-1700) 
and La Salle (1643-87) who, although they were not missionaries, made exten- 
sive explorations. Thus it came to pass that all the Mississippi basin was annexed 
to France and named Louisiana, to be purchased later by the United States. 
Here as elsewhere the European countries claimed and annexed all that mis- 
sionaries and explorers from among their nationals first discovered or traversed. 
The work of the French Jesuits had more tangible results along this line than 
in the converts made through their efforts. Their heroism and self-sacrifice, 
however, give them an honorable place among the heralds of the Gospel. 

Mention ought yet to be made of the fact that when Lord Calvert came to 
Maryland in 1634, Father Andrew White accompanied him. He was set apart 
for special work among the Indians of Maryland.* : 


MISSIONS IN THE ORIENT : 
Missions in the Orient, in the modern period, owe their beginnings directly 
to the Jesuit Order. Its chief founder .was Ignatius: Loyola. (1491-1556): 


* Robinson, op c#., pp. 366-68. ee x 
*The Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 16 vols. 1907- 13), “Vol. XIV, pp. ba 96. 
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Along with others, one of whom—Francis Xavier (1506-52 )—became the 
first missionary to India, he formed a society whose first name was the Company 
of Jesus but which received recognition from the pope under the name of 
Soctetas Jesu (S.J.). While the primary object of its founders was that of 
combatting heresy in Europe, almost from the very beginning it entered on 
foreign mission work. To this Xavier devoted himself. He was a Spaniard by 
birth but went to India at the solicitation of King John III of Portugal, arriving 
at the Portuguese colony of Goa, on the Malabar coast of India, May 6, 1542. 
He soon came into conflict with his own countrymen there, an experience 
which has frequently befallen missionaries. By the Indians he was received as 
a holy man, as they have always venerated saints and devotees. Multitudes 
on the west coast and later among the fisher folk on the southeast coast 
received baptism. In 1545 Xavier went on to the Moluccas. From 1549 to 
1551 he was in Japan about Nagasaki. After a short return to Goa, he again 
in 1552 set his face toward the Far East, this time with the purpose of laboring 
in China. He did not succeed in accomplishing this, for he died at Chang- 
Chwen, just off Macao, an island that had been ceded to the Portuguese. His 
body was brought back to Goa where he was buried and where his body 
is still exposed periodically and is believed to work miracles. Xavier de- 
serves a high place among Christian missionaries not only because of his 
devotion to Christ—the hymn Amo te ascribed to him is proof of this—but 
also because he followed truly apostolic methods, relying on piety and humility 
and not on force to gain converts. 

Other Jesuits followed. In India some found their way to the court of the 
great Moslem ruler, Akbar the Great (d. 1605) at Agra who, under their 
ministrations, built a chapel for one of his wives who was a Christian—a 
chapel that is still in existence. 

One of the most interesting of Jesuit missions in those early times in India 
is known as the Madura Mission. It was started by Robert de Nobili (1577- 
1656). He and his successors aimed to evangelize South India by adopting 
the methods of scholarly Hindu devotees. They adopted not only the dress but 
even the sacred thread which is always worn by the castes known as the 
twice-born in India. They- kept themselves ceremonially pure against defile- 
ment by untouchables and engaged in long vigils and other austerities. The 
pope sanctioned these concessions to Hindu customs even though it was said 
to be “out of compassion for human weakness.” By following these methods 
they succeeded in gaining numerous converts from among the higher castes.‘ 


* Abbé J. A. Dubois (1765-1849) wrote his Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies 
in French. It was translated into English by Henry K. Beauchamp (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1897), and is of special value to the missionary laboring in South India. 
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Turning from India to China, we find the same characteristics in their work 
there. Matteo Ricci (1552-1610), an Italian by birth, so identified himself 
with the Chinese literati—the most honored class in China—in dress, style of 
living, and method of writing and teaching that he was received by the cultured 
Chinese and was able to move about all the way from Macao in the south to 
Pekin in the north while China was still closed to foreigners. He also made 
large concessions to the Chinese cult rendering homage to heaven, to Confucius, 
and to ancestors.° Portuguese friars claimed China as their special preserve 
but Spanish orders also entered by way of the Philippines and besides these the 
French Jesuit Mission to Strangers also began work there. There was friction 
between the orders and even among Jesuits themselves. The chief question 
that agitated them was whether the concessions introduced by Ricci should be 
continued. This controversy was carried to the highest courts of the church. 
It took over a century until 1742 before it was finally settled. The decision, 
so far as it pertained to acts of homage to Confucius and to ancestors, was 
against Ricci’s practices. This, combined with the Chinese opposition to all 
things foreign, was responsible in part for persecutions by the government 
authorities which lasted all during the seventeenth and on into the eighteenth 
century.’ 

Reference has been made to Xavier’s visit to Japan. The real founder of 
the mission, however, was Juan Fernandez who began work there in 1549. 
By 1614 the Jesuits are said to have gathered 600,000 into the church, chiefly 
- in the southern island, Kyushu, with Nagasaki as the center. From that time 
on until 1640 they were frequently persecuted. Finally the missionaries were 
expelled, presumably because the Japanese feared that they were only preparing 
the way for their subjugation by Portugal. The writer in the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia says it was due to the captain of a Portuguese vessel jokingly remarking 
“that missionaries had been sent to prepare the country for conquest.’® This, 
if true, was a costly joke, for it led Japan to close her doors hermetically to 
missions for nearly three centuries.® It is said that when the ban against mis- 
sions was finally revoked (legally in 1873 though practically several years 
earlier) there were still 8,000 Roman Catholic Christians. 


* Quoted from article on “China” in The Catholic Encyclopedia. 
* Latourette, History of Christian Missions in China, pp. 131-55. 
* Ibid., pp. 156-84. 

®The Catholic Encyclopedia, under “Japan.” 


° The edict promulgated in 1640 and not formally revoked until 1873 read: “Thus it is 
that hereafter shall be punished with death all those coming to this empire from Portugal, 
whether they be ambassadors or common sailors, and even though it be through mistaking 
the way or because of a tempest that they come; yea, every such person shall perish, even 
though he be the king of Portugal or Buddha, or a Japanese god or the Christians’ god him- 
self; yea, all shall die.” Other versions of this edict exist. Otis Cary, A History of Christian- 
ity in Japan, 2 vols. (New York: Revell, 1909), Vol. I, p. 231. Li 
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MISSIONS IN AFRICA 

The continent that lay closest to Europe received least attention from those 
early missionary orders. As éarly as 1418 Portuguese adventurers under Henry 
the Navigator had sailed along the western coast of Africa. In 1482 they 
discovered the mouth of the Congo and only two years after this a mission, 
supported by the Portuguese government, was launched there. The Africans 
held the Portuguese in great respect and were ready to embrace not only their 
faith but even their social order. Portugal, however, was in search of wealth 
and all that undeveloped Africa then had to offer was what the Seer of Patmos 
calls “the souls of men.”!° West Africa thus became the source of supply for 
the slave markets of Europe and America, and the Portuguese were the first 
and the last to carry on the inhuman traffic. Even clerics took part in it. We 
are told that from 1575 to 1591, 52,000 slaves were transported from Angola 
to South America. The chief mission stations were Loanda, occupied from 
the very beginning, and Benguella, a station from 1620 to 1753. When 
Livingstone as late as 1854 made his famous journey from the Zambesi to 
Loanda, he was delighted to find some Christians still in those parts and was 
surprised that many of them could read as they had kept up this part of their 
education by the mission. As for their religion, he could only deplore that 
they had not been given the Bible but in place of it crucifixes and other amulets 
which the Africans used long after the mission had ceased to function. 

On the east coast of Africa, the Portuguese were interested in Mozambique 
because of reports that in its hinterland gold was to be found. Ever since 1505 
they had made Sofala a station on their route to India. From 1560 to 1773 the 
Jesuits operated there as well as in other places along the coast between the 
Limpopo and the Zambesi rivers. Even the king there, Monomatapa, received 
baptism and this was followed by the baptism of about one thousand of his 
subjects. Under the instigation of the Moslems, however, bitter persecution 
against the missionaries arose. This gave the Portuguese an excuse for attempt- 
ing to establish a colony there after the manner of Mexico. This failed, but 
the Jesuits continued their work there until their expulsion from Portugal and 
its dominions in 1759. 

The abortive attempt of the Jesuits to bring the schismatic Church in 
Abyssinia under the sway of Rome needs yet to be mentioned. This effort 
lasted from 1525 to 1633.. At first the Portuguese were welcomed, the more 
so since they assisted Abyssinia in its resistance to the aggression of the Moslems. 
A reaction set in later, and in 1633, under the strong Negus Fasilidas, the 
Jesuits were expelled from the country.1* 


Rev. 18:13. 


“In this brief summary of Catholic missions in Africa, indebtedness is acknowledged to 
Julius Richter, Geschichte der evangelischen Mission in Afrika (Giitersloh, 1922), pp. 7-16. 
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Thus far the mission work in the various continents has been briefly sketched. 
The islands adjoining these were not passed by, whether in the West Indies, 
the Azores and the Cape Verde Islands in the Atlantic, the Mauritius, 
Reunion, and the Seychelles in the Indian Ocean, or the Philippine Archipelago 
in the Pacific. Although one may not agree with the methods employed, he 
can give cordial recognition to the consecration and zeal of the Roman Catholic 
orders in their attempt at world evangelization. The few voices among Prot- 
estants that advocated missions not infrequently pointed to them as an example 
to incite others to similar devotion in the propagation of their faith. 

‘Roman Catholic mission history has been briefly traced chiefly in so far as 
it prepared the way for the general missionary movement that followed. A 
brief summary showing the extent of world-wide Catholic missions at the 
present time may fittingly conclude this survey. “The areas in which there is 
little or no mission work done by them are chiefly those of Moslem lands— 
Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, and North Africa. Practically no converts come 
from Siam or Java. The fields extensively cultivated are India, China, and 
Africa.”!” To these ought to be added missions in Alaska and over the frozen 
North of America and among the Negroes of America, both of which are 
under the direction of the American Board of Catholic Missions. In 1936 they 
report twenty-six Jesuit priests, ten Jesuit brothers and forty sisters laboring in 
Alaska. Among the colored people in the United States, no less than three 
hundred priests and twelve hundred sisters are laboring while two hundred 
_ fourteen colored students of philosophy and theology are directly in prepara- 
tion for the colored priesthood.’* Missions are also carried on among the 
aborigines of South America. “Brazil has over a score of mission territories; 
Columbia has more than ten. Practically every country of that continent has 
a field where the Faith is still a-building.”** 

However, mission work is still mainly directed to India, China, and Africa. 
In countries under the control of Catholic countries, Italy, France, and Belgium, 
their missions are in a favored position and their most striking numerical suc- 
cesses are there. In the Belgian Congo and the Ruanda and Urundi mandates 
they report a staff of 40,380, among whom 1,161 (1,089 European and 72 
African) are priests. The native Catholics increased from 1,767,492 to 
1,944,376 in the year ending June 30, 1938, an increase of 10 per cent in one 
year.” In India their stations with resident priests number 2,200 with a native 
clergy numbering 4,000. No less than 9,500 sisters labor in that country, of 
whom 6,000 are Indians. There are now fourteen Indian bishops, and 3,000 
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diocesan priests who have the oversight of 4,200,000 Catholic Christians in 
that empire.!® In China, Roman Catholic converts still outnumber Protestants 
nearly four to one, there being no less than 3,000,000, inclusive of catechu- 
mens. When the national movement was at its height in 1926, six Chinese 
bishops were consecrated to meet the situation. They report 3,624 priests at 
work there, of whom 1,504 are Chinese, 730 brothers of whom 408 are Chinese 
and 4,597 sisters of whom 2,930 are Chinese. These figures do not include 
French Indo-China? Taking their world-missions as a whole they have 
200,000 Catholic missionaries, men and women, laboring in every section of 
the globe. Mission areas have a Catholic population of 25,000,000 souls. It 
is facts like these that enable Archbishop Spellman to state: “Today the 
Church is indeed universal; there is a Chinese, Indian, and African Catholicity 
as distinct as the English or American.”*® 


METHODS OF MISSION WORK AMONG CATHOLICS 
Their work is carried on chiefly by the various orders, besides the regular 
missionary priests and sisters. The co-ordinating and directing board for all 
this world-wide work, since the year 1622 when it was established,—isthe 
Sacred Congregation of Propaganda. It also has charge of the many institu- 
tions for training missionaries for the various fields, most of them located in 


Rome but not a few scattered over other countries such as Mill Hill in Britain 
and Maryknoll in the United States. Funds for the work are also raised by the 
various orders but this is supplemented by contributions from_a_number_of 
special organizations. The chief source of revenue is the Society for the _ 
Propagation of the Faith founded in Lyons in 1822. It is international in 
character. Its organization is simple. “To become a member of it, it is neces- 
sary to recite a daily prayer for missions and contribute at least five cents a 
month to the general fund.” As in Christian lands, so in foreign mission 
fields, Roman _Catholi em to be able to finance lar f 
When methods of work are considered, these do not differ largely from 
those in Christian lands. The > policy, adopted _by Propaganda in 1659, still 


leaves its impress on the kind of Christianity propagated. It reads in its 
instructions to missionaries: “Do not make any effort toward and do not for 


any reason persuade the people to change their customs unless they should + 


be patently opposed to religion and morality. Do not impart these, but Faith 
which does not despise the uses and customs of any people provided they be 
SS La i eae ta Abed ci see ach ey 
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not immoral; it desires on the contrary o see these preserved with all-eespect’ 
This policy of accommodation has been one of -the chief weaknes 

Roman Catholic missions. It has often resulted in a form of Christianity 

which is merely a pagan cult under another terminology. The idol processions 

’ BETES aisaare: ard lcibulned Oyipactine ie ane or saints in place of 

~ Hindu gods. Such a policy, following the lines of least resistance, keeps Chris- 

Se | tianity at a low level, as may be seen in Latin American countries. Protestants 

\ may have erred in insisting on too radical changes even in social matters. But 


at least they have more nearly given expression to the truth that if any man is 
in Christ Jesus he is a new creature. 


* Ibid. Obligation for information regarding Roman Catholic missions is expressed to 
the Librarian, St. Mary’s Seminary, Emmitsburg, Maryland. 


CHAPTER VIII 


FORERUNNERS OF PROTESTANT FOREIGN MISSIONS 


To BE NOTED first among the Protestant foreign mission efforts is the work 
in America among the Indians and the enslaved Negroes. As church work 
is now classified, most if not all of these efforts would come under home mis- 
sions or, in America, under boards of American missions. 

The oldest society organized for such work was the Corporation for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in New England. It was authorized by the Long 
Parliament in Great Britain and approved by the Protector, Cromwell, in 
1649, rechartered after the Restoration in 1661, and since known as the New 
England Society. Collections were authorized in Cromwell’s time which realized 
the handsome sum of £12,000. This was placed in trust for the support of 
the work. 

Its chief field of labor in that day. was among the American Indians in 
Massachusetts. The earliest mission there was under the direction of John 
Eliot. He was a Cambridge University graduate who went to New England 
in 1631 to become the minister of the Presbyterian congregation at Roxbury, 
near Boston. In connection with that work he began in 1646 to do organized 
systematic evangelistic work among the Mohican Indians. It was in this work 
that the New England Society supported him. Work along similar lines was 
done by Experience Mayhew on Martha’s Vineyard. His father, John Mayhew, 
was a pastor in the province, and was the son of Thomas Mayhew who had 
been its governor. Both Eliot and Mayhew formed settlements of Indian 
converts known as “praying Indian villages.” By 1674 there were over a 
dozen such villages with a Christian community of 3,600. By 1663 Eliot had 
translated the entire’ Bible in their language. This work, which was most 
promising at its beginning, might have continued but for the devastating wars 
with the Indians which here, as elsewhere, obliterated what had been so 
laboriously and sacrificially built up.” 

Contemporaneous with the work in New England was that of the Swedish 
Lutheran missionary, John Campanius, along the Delaware. His labors were 
in what was called New Sweden, a colony projected by the Swedish govern- 
ment in 1638.” While Campanius was not the agent of any missionary society, 
he was commissioned by his government especially to preach the Gospel to the 
Indians. Arriving in 1643 he at once entered on his work. By 1650 he had 
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translated Luther’s Catechism into the Indian language of that region. This 
translation preceded Eliot’s translation of the Bible more than a decade although 
Eliot’s Bible was published first. While the numerical results of Campanius’ 
work were small, it bore rich fruit in the friendly relations cultivated with the 
Indians, which made the work of Penn easier when he was given charge of 
the colony. 

In 1699 the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge (S.P.C.K.) 
was founded in London, with the twofold purpose of ministering to the scat- 
tered Englishmen who had emigrated to other lands and of preaching the 
Gospel to the non-Christians with whom they might come in contact. This 
society was later to have a special part in the beginning of modern missions 
in the assistance it gave to the Tranquebar Mission in India. 

It was only two years later, in 1701, that the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (S.P.G.) was founded. Its avowed objects 
were “the instruction of the King’s loving subjects in the Christian Religion 
and the winning to the Christian faith of the aborigines and the Negro slaves 
in these possessions.” The missions of this society among Indians were 
numerous, extending from Maine to Georgia. It was by it that John Wesley 
was sent to Georgia in 1735 with the distinct purpose of doing mission work 
among the Indians. From its inception up to the present day, the S.P.G. has 
been doing mission work among the American Indians.* 

In the year 1709 Scotland formed a Society for the Propagation of Christian 
Knowledge (S.P.C.K.) of its own at Edinburgh. This society sent John Sergeant 
to do mission work among the Indians in western Connecticut and Azariah 
Horton to labor among those on Long Island.* This society supported David 
Brainerd in his work among the Indians, chiefly along the Delaware and the 
Susquehanna rivers. Brainerd’s time of service was brief (1743-47) but it 
made up for its brevity by its intensity. He lived among the Indians, sharing 
all the privations of their simple life. Through his published diary and his 
Life, written by the renowned Jonathan Edwards, he exerted great influence in 
arousing the spirit of missions. Both William Carey and Henry Martyn 
acknowledged indebtedness to him. 

Local efforts were also made especially by the S.P.G. to do mission work 
among Negro slaves. Here, as among the Indians, special obstacles had to be 
overcome. Work among the Indians was hindered because of the attitude of 
the colonists toward them; that among Negro slaves because their owners 
objected to their receiving instruction. One wonders what different results, 
not only religious but even political, might have followed had the nominally 


* Robinson, History of Missions, p. 376. 
*Smith, Conversion of India, p. 149. 
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Christian colonists been really Christian in their treatment of both of these 
classes. But this question may be raised not only concerning the early colonists 
in America but with regard to very many other representatives of the Christian 
religion as they came into contact with non-Christian peoples in all parts of 
the world. 


BEGINNING OF PROTESTANT FOREIGN MISSIONS BY LUTHERANS 
AND MORAVIANS, 1706-98 

Protestant foreign mission work in the great Eastern lands, with their vast 
populations, is rightly regarded as beginning at the opening of the eighteenth 
century. As many other great movements in history, this one had a humble 
beginning. 

The first mission is often referred to as the Danish Mission, because it owed 
its beginning to Denmark; but because so’many of its missionaries and much 
of its support came through Halle, in Germany, it is known generally as the 
Danish-Halle Mission. Were the name to do justice to all its supporters, it 
would indeed have to be called the Danish-Halle-S.P.C.K. Mission as will 
appear from its history. Its work is practically confined to the eighteenth 
century for, while the winding up of its affairs occurred legally when Denmark 
transferred its possessions in India to Great Britain, aggressive work by the 
mission may be said to have ended with Schwartz’s death in 1798. 

It was in 1620 that Denmark secured a small trading colony at Tranquebar 
on the Coromandel or eastern coast of South India. In 1676 it secured another 
trading station in North India at Serampore along the Hugli River—one of the 
outlets of the Ganges—about sixteen miles north of Calcutta. This northern 
station never attained the importance of Tranquebar, although, because of its 
relation to the general missionary movement begun by Carey and his asso- 
Ciates, it is deserving of quite as prominent a place in mission history. 

As was the custom then among all colonizing countries, the Danes from 
the beginning had been sending chaplains to minister to the colonists them- 
selves. At Tranquebar a fort was built, called Dinesborg, and what is known 
as the Fort Church, still standing to this day, was built and maintained for 
the Danish colonists. 

No effort was made to provide the Gospel. ministrations to. the native pop- 
ulation of the Tranquebar colony till almost a century had elapsed. In 1699 
Frederick IV, on his accession to the throne of Denmark, felt it his duty to 
supply this need. In this he was supported by his court preacher, Dr. Liitkins. 
In their search for suitable persons to be sent as missionaries, they turned to 
Philip Jacob Spener (1635-1705), the founder of Pietism. He took counsel 
with August Hermann Francke by whom the new University at Halle had 
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been founded in 1694 and which became the center of the pietistic movement. 
Together they selected two persons who had done some studying at the univer- 
sity—Bartholomew Ziegenbalg and Heinrich Pliitschau. There was some delay 
before the Danish ecclesiastical authorities could be persuaded to ordain them, 
due in part at least to a prejudice against Pietism. In due time they were 
ordained and set sail for India November 29, 1705, arriving at Tranquebar 
July 9, 1706. This was the natal day not only for Lutheran but for all 
Protestant mission work in the Far East. 

The Danish colonists in Tranquebar (as has been the case among colonists — 
as a rule), did not welcome the missionaries, even though they came with royal 
credentials. At first they were refused permission to land. When, after a few 
days, permission was granted, no house was open to receive them in that place 
of palatial residences. At last a poor Dane, not an official, opened his humble 
home to them and there they began their work. 

As has always been the case, their first task was to learn the language of 
the people to whom they had been called to preach. The language spoken 
by the people there is Tamil—one of the four main Dravidian languages in 
South India. Neither teachers nor textbooks were available for its acquisition. 
They began by getting permission of a teacher in one of the pyall or open-air 
schools to take their place among the school children. For further study, a 
native teacher or munshi was secured later. 

The language situation was complicated by the fact that the servants of the 
colonists had come from the Portuguese colony of Goa and talked Portuguese. 
Further, the missionaries wished to preach to the colonists and this required 
that they also learn Danish. At first they divided the languages between them, 
although, as Pliitschau remained only until 1711, his work was very limited. 
Ziegenbalg devoted himself almost exclusively to Tamil. Into this language 
he translated the entire New Testament and the Old Testament as far as the 
Book of Ruth. He also translated Luther’s Catechism and prepared a number 
of religious tracts. Besides this, he became interested in the religious beliefs 
and practices of the Hindus and embodied the results of his studies in a book 
called The Malabar Gods. Besides these labors he made long tours which 
extended as far as Madras, 150 miles to the north. It was in 1689 that Madras, 
Calcutta, and Bombay were formed into three Presidencies. When at Madras 
in 1709 the S.P.C.K. furnished him with funds for a printing press, this became 
a very helpful adjunct to the mission, particularly as in 1710 two missionaries 
who were practical printers joined the staff. : 

Schools too were established from the beginning. One of these was: an 
industrial school. Another was an advanced school and had as its aim the 
preparation of catechists. Ziegenbalg also built a church, calling it the Jeru- 
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salem Church, from: funds contributed through Francke by the friends of the 
mission. In the.short space of thirteen years that Ziegenbalg was permitted to 
serve, he launched practically all the various phases of mission work that have 
since been continued. : 

Mention has.been made of the two printers that joined the staff in 1710. 
In the year previous, three ordained men were sent from Denmark, among 
whom was Griindler.. After Ziegenbalg’s death, he became director of the 
mission. Along with the new missionaries came an order to the governor of 
Tranquebar from the king of Denmark to give the missionaries every facility in 
the prosecution of their work. 

Ziegenbalg’s thirteen years of service in India were interrupted by a furlough 

from the end of 1714 to 1716—a furlough which itself did much to stir up 
interest in the work of foreign missions. He was received by the king of Den- 
mark as a matter of course. It is hardly a mere coincidence that the Royal 
College of Missions in Copenhagen was started in that year, which prepared 
missionaries not only for.Tranquebar but also for the Moravian missions soon 
to be begun. As a matter of course, Halle also received him. Among the 
students who were influenced by him there were Zinzendorf and his associates 
who banded themselves together in what might be called the first student 
volunteer band. He was also received by the king of England and the interest 
of British Christians, already tangibly expressed by the S.P.C.K., was further 
stimulated. 
- Up to the time of his furlough he had labored as a single man but he 
married before he returned to India. The years left for service were, however, 
few. Never very strong physically, his incessant labors hastened his end which 
came in 1719. The number of Christians that had been gathered was about 
350—not a small number when the careful instruction that was required 
before baptism is considered. Beyond numerical results, however, there stands 
the great fact that he opened the way for Protestant mission work amidst the 
vast populations of the Orient. 

Others were sent out as missionaries—eight of them before Ziegenbalg’s 
death, about sixty during the eighteenth century. Attention is here called only to 
a few of the outstanding. 

The first among these is Benjamin Schultze (1719-42) who became the 
superintendent of the mission in 1720 after Griindler’s death. From the year 
1726 onward he was stationed at Madras, a meeting place of both the Tamil 
and the Telugu languages, the former being the one more generally spoken. 
Schultze finished the translation of the Tamil Bible and wrote a Tamil dic- 
tionary. He also was the first missionary to do some work in Telugu but his 
chief service in this respect was in directing the attention of Christians to the 
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mission field among Telugus. He may be regarded as the first link in the 
chain of providences that directed American Lutherans to the Andhra country 
as their first foreign misison field. 

Philip Fabricius (1740-70) was Schultze’s successor as director of the mis- 
sion. He revised the translation of the Bible into Tamil. This revision was used 
by Tamil Lutherans until the beginning of the twentieth century, when a new 
revision by the British and Foreign Bible Society was adopted. Fabricius’ 
mission work centered in and about Madras with the support of the S.P.C.K. 
St. Matthias’ Church, now Anglican, still stands as a monument to his work 
there. The Lutheran Mission School at Madras continues to bear his name. 

On Schultze’s retirement at Halle, he asked a student for assistance in 
putting the Tamil translation of the Bible through the press. ; The student 
selected was Christian Frederick Schwartz who is easily the outstanding mis- 
sionary of the Danish-Halle Mission’. Thus early was he introduced to the 
study of the language. He labored in India from 1750 to 1798 without a 
furlough. Until 1767 he was supported by the Tranquebar Mission. After 
that, with headquarters at Trichinopoly, a British military station, and later 
at Tanjore, a native state under British suzerainty, his support came from the 
S.P.C.K. and from other sources. With such help he succeeded in building 
the church at Trichinopoly. His chief work was done, however, at Tanjore. 
True to the Halle tradition, he laid large stress on work for orphans. He so 
won the confidence of the rajah that, on the death of the rajah, he became the 
guardian of his minor son—Serfojee. The Madras government desired him to 
become regent during Serfojee’s minority. This he declined to do as it would 
have interfered with his work as a missionary. He then became his ward’s 
protector against the machinations of an uncle who had been appointed regent. 
He secured the good offices of the Madras government on behalf of Serfojee. 
It was during this time that Hyder Ali threatened an attack on the British 
controlled provinces of South India. It was then that Schwartz was asked by 
the government to become an ambassador of peace on its behalf as he had 
the confidence of that Moslem ruler. All the emoluments he received—and 
they were generous—he spent on his work. He also made the mission the sole 
heir to his estate at his death. The church he built at Tanjore is still used 
by the Anglicans as a place of worship. 7 

What in the end proved to be his most fruitful field of labor was not in 
Tanjore but in Tinnevelly, the southern province of India, to which, in response 
to a call, he could make only an occasional visit. His efforts to have the Tran- 
quebar Mission man this field were unsuccessful but he established a school — 
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and provided a catechist for the province. As early as 1786 a congregation 
of 160 had been gathered there at one place alone. Tinnevelly, though but 
poorly supervised until the Anglicans took charge, soon became one of the 
most successful mission fields of India and indeed of the world.® 

Schwartz's long labors came to an end in 1798 in his beloved Tanjore. 
In appreciation of his services, Serfojee, who was now the rajah of Tanjore, 
placed over his grave in the church where he is buried a costly marble monu- 
ment on which is represented Schwartz's last earthly scene surrounded by 
weeping orphans with the rajah himself as chief mourner. Some years later, 
in 1807, the East India Company memorialized him by placing an inscribed 
tablet in the Fort Church (St. Mary’s) at Madras. This tablet pays him this 
well-deserved tribute: “Beloved and honored by Europeans, he was if possible 
held in still deeper reverence by the natives of the country, of every degree 
and every sect; and their unbounded confidence in his integritY and truth was 
on many occasions indeed highly beneficial to the public service. The poor 
and the injured looked up to him as an unfailing friend and advocate; the 
great and powerful concurred in yielding him the highest honor ever paid 
in this quarter to European virtue.” This tribute to a humble missionary is all 
the more remarkable since it was paid by the company six years before Parlia- 
ment, under protest of the company, opened the doors of British India to the 
entrance of Christian missionaries in the new charter given the company 
in 1813. 

Another among the Danish-Halle missionaries deserves mention because 
it was he who started work in Calcutta. This was Kiernander, a Swede by 
nationality, who had labored at Cuddalore to the south of Madras—one of the 
stations of the Tranquebar Mission. This was at the time when the French 
and the British struggled for the mastery in India, and when Cuddalore tem- 
porarily fell into the hands of the French, Kiernander had to leave his work 
there. He was invited by Clive to come to Calcutta’ and having means of his 
own he began mission work in that city in 1758, three and a half decades 
before Carey’s arrival. It was so successful that in the first ten years the number 
of converts totaled 189.2 The church building known as the Mission Church: 
in Calcutta still stands as a monument to the labors of the first Protestant 
missionary to North India. 

It is difficult to estimate the results of this earliest Protestant mission. By 
the time that Schwartz closed his long career it is reported that 19,340 persons 

* Robert Caldwell, Records of the Early History of the Tinnevelly Mission of the Society 
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had been received into the church.’ Mere figures do not tell the extent of the 
work of these pioneers. A report by a Commission of the S.P.G. in Madras to 
the Home Society written in 1826 states in grateful appreciation of their 
labors that “in proof of their zealous exertions may be seen large bodies of 
native Christians extending from Madras to the southern point of the Penin- 
sula.”1° Nor dare the effect of the mission on Christians at home be over- 
looked. A contemporary of the early years of the mission’s work wrote in 
1709 that “the attention of religious persons (in London) was powerfully 
excited by the interesting publication of translations of letters of the mission- 
aries, by Rev. Mr. Boehm, chaplain to Prince George of Denmark, one of the 
first members of the S.P.C.K.”"* In a very real way this mission not only 
opened a way to work in foreign parts but also prepared the home base once 
more to take up the great task of making disciples of all nations. 

It is to be recérded with sorrow that the mission practically ceased to function 
after the death of Schwartz, though what was left of its properties at Tranque- 
bar continued in its name until after the transfer of the province to Great 
Britain in 1845. Shortly after that they were.turned over to the newly formed 
Leipzig Missionary Society. For the disintegration of the mission there were a 
number of causes, each of which carries its lessons. The subsidy of the Danish 
government ceased. This by itself would not have been serious, for it never 
had been larger than 9,000 marks a year. The support from Halle too (which 
had been dependent on the influence of such distinguished leaders as the 
-Franckes) and the first love of the Pietists also stopped when the leaders had 
finished their labors and the xpietistic movement had been superseded by the 
rationalism known as the Aufklarung. The church as a church had never 
supported the mission. Along with all these must be mentioned the confusion 
and the impoverishment, material and spiritual, in Europe due to the Napo- 
leonic Wars.” 

But though the mission came to an end, the work went on. The stations 
that had been supported by the S.P.C.K. were in 1824 transferred by that 
society to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel.’* These included 
Madras, Tanjore, and Trichinopoly, and also a part of Tinnevelly. However, 
the larger part of the work in Tinnevelly became the field of the Church 
Missionary Society which had been organized in 1799. This society took 
charge of the work in 1820, after it had been cared for during an interim by 
a chaplain named Hough; and for the first twenty years employed chiefly 
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German Lutheran missionaries of whom the most distinguished was the Rev. 
C. T. Rhenius. He had labored in Madras since 1814 but responded to the 
need of Tinnevelly in 1820. These missionaries, though supported by an 
Anglican society, used Luther’s Catechism as their book of instruction and 
followed Lutheran rites. But as the Anglican ecclesiastical organization in 
India was perfected, this liberty to follow Lutheran rites, especially as it per- 
tained to ordination, was challenged by the supporters of the mission. In 1836 
Rhenius, on this account, severed his connection with it. His appeal to 
Lutherans in America to support his work was the first call to them to under- 
take work in India. However he died in 1838. The schism was healed and 
Tinnevelly continues up to the present day to be one of the most successful 
missions of the Church Missionary Society. | 

After these fields had been taken over by Anglican societies, what was left 
practically limited itself to Tranquebar. When Denmark in 1845 transferred 
its interests to Great Britain, all the mission property there was given to the 
newly formed international Lutheran society known as the Leipzig Missionary 
Society, founded in 1836. For a long time the Lutherans of Denmark, Sweden, 
and the Missouri Synod of the U.S.A., worked through this society but as time 
went on Denmark was given its own field in and about Madras, Missouri in 
and around Salem, and the Swedish diocese about Madura, while the Leipzig 
Mission occupied Tranquebar and its environs as far as Madras which is now 
its headquarters. These then are the Lutheran societies that fell heir directly 
to the work of the Danish-Halle Mission. 

The beginnings of the extensive mission activities of the Moravian Church 
are Closely connected with the history of the Danish-Halle Mission. Count 
Zinzendorf (1700-1760) was the prime mover not only in organizing this 
communion, but also in making it first and foremost a missionary church. In 
his youth he was a student at Halle where he heard of the Tranquebar Mission 
and met some of its missionaries. With five other students he founded “the 
Order of the Grain of Mustard Seed” in 1715 which may be regarded as the 
first student volunteer group. 

The persecutions that befell the Moravians and others moved Zinzendorf 
toward his inauguration of mission work. He began to give asylum to these 
persecuted refugees on his estates in Saxony. These formed a settlement there 
and called it Herrnhut—a name which suggests their faith not only in God’s 
watchful care over them but also in their own calling to become watchmen 
on Zion’s walls. Here on February 10, 1728, they observed a day of fasting 
and of prayer and the day following twenty-six young men expressed their 
readiness to go anywhere they might be sent as missionaries. It took a few 
years, however, before the way opened for them to go. The way opened when 
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Zinzendorf was invited to Denmark to the coronation of the king at Copen- 
hagen. There he came into contact with a slave from the Danish West Indies, 
and also with some Eskimo converts of Hans Egede, the missionary to Green- 
land. It was thus that the first missionaries were sent in 1732 to Greenland and 
to St. Thomas, one of the Virgin Islands—both under Denmark. After Zinzen- 
dorf had come to an agreement with the authorities in Holland, a mission was 
undertaken to Dutch Guiana or Surinam in 1735, and in 1737 to the Hotten- 
tots near Capetown in South Africa, which at that time belonged to the Dutch. 
The missionary sent to Capetown was George Schmidt who had suffered 
imprisonment for his faith in Moravia. He started a settlement sixty-five miles 
east of Capetown and named it Genadendal. His labors there were cut short, 
not because of opposition from the Hottentots but from the Dutch colonists, 
who objected to Christianizing the natives. As a pretext they found that 
Schmidt had not been ordained according to Reformed rites and so he was 
expelled from the colony in 1742. It was not until fifty years later that the 
mission which continues to this day was reopened. Besides these, the Moravians 
began mission work in Russia, in the Nicobar Islands in the Bay of Bengal, 
in Nicaraugua in Central America, on the Gold Coast in Africa, among the 
Lapps, and among the Indians in Pennsylvania—all before the end of the 
eighteenth century. Indeed, when they celebrated their jubilee in 1782 they 
reported twenty-seven stations and 165 missionaries spread throughout all 
these widely separated countries. That God should have passed by the estab- 
lished churches with all their wealth and organization and should have chosen 
‘stranded refugees to, become His outstanding witnesses to the populous non- 
Christian world shows how God chooses the weak things of the world to 
confound the things that are mighty." 

“JT Cor. 1:27. See Latourette, Expansion .... Vol. IJ, pp. 276-84; Warneck, Hzstory of 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE MODERN MISSIONARY MOVEMENT. 


IMPORTANT as was the work of Lutheran and Moravian missionaries in 
preparing the way for the modern missionary movement, there were also 
historical events not directly connected with missions that made their contrt- 
bution to the same great end. 

The first that may be mentioned is connected with the explorations of 
Captain James Cook in the South Pacific (1768-99). At that time the great 
cultural lands of the Orient with their teeming populations were still closed 
to missions. Nothing but a fringe of Africa south of the Sahara Desert had 
been discovered. Compared with these large continents, both the areas and 
populations that Cook added to men’s knowledge were small but, as island 
after island and group after group were placed on the map, the discoveries did 
stir the imagination of an awakening Christian world. William Carey, while 
working at his cobbler’s bench, had a map before him on which he located 
each of these newly discovered islands as a possible mission field. He himself 
would have made these his first choice for his own mission labors. Both the 
London Missionary Society and the American Board devoted some of their 
earliest missionary efforts to their evangelization. 

Then, the new spirit of liberty, fraternity, and equality which, in spite “ae 
all excesses, found expression in the French Revolution and in the events that 
led up to it, indirectly helped to prepare the way for modern missions. The 
first advocates of missions both in Britain and in America were also leaders 
in the movement for the abolition of the traffic in slaves which ultimately led 
to their emancipation. “The old view of the brutishness of the heathen and 
of their insusceptibility to conversion yielded to a Christian optimism which 
regarded them as brethren capable of being saved and needing to be saved.”! 
It cannot be regarded as a mere coincidence that the great missionary and Bible 
societies of Europe and America should have been founded just in the period 
of upheaval associated with the French Revolution. | 

However, the modern missionary movement is religious and had its source 
directly in the revival of religion in’ the Anglo-Saxon world—a revival asso- 
ciated with the names of Wesley and Whitefield. This revival may be regarded 
as the form that Pietism took as it spread in the English-speaking world. 
Pietism from the very beginning was the nerve of Protestant missions. Not 
only were the nonconformist churches in Britain influenced by it. The Evan- 
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gelical movement in the Church of England led by Charles Simeon of Cam- 
bridge reflected it, and due to it the Church Missionary Society was organized. 
In America the prayer and mission-inquitry groups which led to the forma- 
tion of the American Board were moved by the same spirit. It was this spirit 
linked with the genius for organization, rightly regarded as one of the gifts 
of the Anglo-Saxon, that must be regarded as the chief factor in producing and 
promoting the modern missionary movement. 

All these conditions, however, still waited upon the man who would discern 
the signs of the times and become the instrument in God’s hands to launch 
the missionary enterprise. That man was William Carey (1761-1834), an 
English Baptist minister who supplemented his meager income by cobbling 
shoes. On May 31, 1792, he preached his epoch-making sermon before a 
group of Baptist ministers at Kettering, on the text, “Enlarge the borders of 
thy tent” (Is. 54:2, 3). The divisions of the sermon were, Expect great things 
from God; attempt great things for God. Under the inspiration of this appeal, 
the Baptist Missionary Society was formed. Its first contribution was the 
£13 10s. 6d. then given by this group of ministers. The church as a church 
was not yet prepared to make foreign missions an integral part of its program 
but those interested formed themselves into a missionary society—a policy 
followed by practically all the denominations as they first launched their 
missionary work. That group also asked Carey to become its first missionary. 
He agreed to go if they would hold the ropes—a request: that well expressed 
the relation of the home church to its mission work. Among those who directed 
the work at the home base, Andrew Fuller deserves chief place. 

Carey’s interest in the discoveries of Captain Cook inclined him to launch 
his first mission in Tahiti in the Pacific. There had, however, been a Dr. John 
Thomas who as a ship’s surgeon had appealed for Christian work in Calcutta 
in India where he had spent some years. He was appointed to go with Carey. 
It was this circumstance that determined that Carey should go to Bengal in 
India as the scene of his labors which were to extend over forty years. 

The East India Company had by the end of the century taken an attitude 
of hostility toward missions in territories under its control in India, in spite 
of the fact that Schwartz’s work in South India was extolled and that Clive 
himself had invited Kiernander to come to Calcutta as early as 1758. The 
missionaries, for this reason, could not get passage on an East India merchant- 
man, the refusal being in part at least due to the fact that Carey’s associate 
was not in favor with the directors. They had to take passage on a Danish 
ship, and as it called at Tranquebar on its way to Calcutta had the opportunity 
to visit that station. They sailed from England, June 13, 1793, and arrived 
at Calcutta November 11. | 
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By act of Parliament in 1783, “every subject of the King going to or found 
in the East Indies without a license from the company was guilty of a high 
crime of misdemeanor and liable to fine and imprisonment.”* It was because 
commanders of Danish ships did not have to give passenger lists, as British 
ships did, that Carey could land at Calcutta. Having entered Bengal, he felt 
it his duty in true Pauline fashion to support himself-and his work—a policy 
that he and his associates followed practically all through their missionary 

careers. At first Carey thought of taking up land and farming. Land would 
have been available for this purpose as the great famine of 1769-70 had so 
decimated the rural population that much land had been left uncultivated. 
However he soon found this form of work impracticable. Through Mr. G. 
Udny, the son of a friend and patron of Kiernander’s, he in 1794 secured 
employment as a clerk in an indigo factory at a fair salary. All this time he 
studied not only Bengalee but also Sanscrit, the classical language of India. 
During this time he preached in Bengalee not only to the employees of the 
factory but to others—the factory itself furnishing the needed hall. 

In 1799 Carey’s two chief associates, William Ward, a printer, and Joshua 
Marshman, a literary man, were appointed to join the mission staff. Charles 
Grant, then a director of the East India Company in London, a friend of mis- 
sions who himself when in Calcutta had assisted Kiernander, even buying the 
Mission Church after Kiernander had become bankrupt, advised them not to 
land at Calcutta but to go to the Danish possession, Serampore, sixteen miles 
to the north. They landed there October 13, 1799. This they did though under 
protest from the company’s government.’ Earlier in that same year the indigo 
factory for which Carey had been working failed and he was persuaded to 
leave Dinapore, where he had located, and move to Serampore.* The Danish 
governor there, Colonel Bie, who had been previously located at Tranquebar, 
was a friend of Schwartz and kindly disposed toward missionaries and their 
work. He welcomed this distinguished trio of missionaries and thus made 
Serampore the cradle of the modern missionary movement. 
~ While living at Serampore, Carey however labored largely in Calcutta 
His linguistic ability both in Bengalee and in Sanscrit soon received recogni- 
tion. It led to his appointment in 1801 as Sanscrit lecturer at the Government 
College, Calcutta, where he became full professor in 1806. In 1823 he was 
also given the position of government translator. All his emoluments, and 


they were generous, were devoted to the building up and the support of the 
mission. 


* George Smith, Life of William Carey (London: Dent, 1913, Everyman’s Library), p. 44. 
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The work Carey did for the government in order to support himself and 
his work did not lessen his activities as a missionary. Besides the ordinary 
methods of work in preaching and in school work, he took an active part in 
social work. Sati, or the immolating themselves of widows on the funeral pyre 
of their dead husbands, infanticide, especially of baby girls, hook-swinging as 
a sacrifice to gods, voluntary offering of human lives under the wheels of the 
idol car Jaganadh at Puri—these and other practices he succeeded in having 
made legal crimes in Lord Bentinck’s administration in 1829. 

He early sensed the importance of higher education and was instrumental 
in the establishment of the Serampore College, chartered by the Danish gov- 
ernment in 1823—a charter under which it still operates. For when Denmark 
transferred its interest in India to Britain, a condition that this charter was to 
remain intact formed part of the agreement. This college is now affiliated with 
the Calcutta University. Carey had indeed visioned a Christian university for 
India—a dream that has never been realized, however influential Christian 
colleges have been in the state universities of that empire. 

Even more time did Carey devote to the translation of the Scriptures. He 
prepared a Bengalee-English dictionary. The sacred language of India, Sanscrit, 
he acquired so that he could converse with pandits in it. He translated portions 
of Scripture into it. Before his death, with such assistance as he could command, 
the Scriptures were translated into no less than twenty-four spoken languages 
at a cost of about £80,000. Nor was other literature overlooked. Vernacular 
papers were published. Marshman started the first English paper, calling it 
the Friend of India. This became a weekly under his son, and later was merged 
into one of the leading dailies of India, the Statesman of Calcutta. 

And what about results? Carey and his associates labored for seven years 
before baptizing their first convert. In those times there were no mass move- 
ments toward Christianity and so numerical results were not large. Yet by 
1810 in the Serampore Missions alone there were 300 converts of whom no 
less than 105 had been added during the previous year.” Mission stations had 
also been established in sixteen different centers in India. Before Carey’s death 
they extended to Burma and even as far as Amboyna in Indonesia. 


THE HOME BASE ! 

Even greater were the results in releasing and mobilizing the forces of the 
Christian churches in the home lands and making them available for the 
missionary enterprise. The large missionary societies, including the Bible 
societies, of Europe and of America, all date their founding within the quarter 
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of a century after Carey had entered on his epoch-making missionary career. 
The first society formed after the one organized by the Baptists was the 
London Missionary Society (L.M.S.). It was founded in 1795 in order to unite 
all Paedo-Baptists in Great Britain in the work of missions. This society con- 
tinues to work under its interdenominational charter, although, as the different 
denominations formed their own organizations, it became almost exclusively 
dependent on the Congregational churches for its support. It was this society 
that in its earlier history sent Robert Morrison to China, John Williams to the 
South Sea Islands, and Robert Moffat to South Africa—later to be followed 
by David Livingstone to Africa—a group of missionaries unsurpassed in the 
annals of missions. 

Scottish societies, Edinburgh and Glasgow, were formed in 1796, and con- 
ducted missions in West and South Africa. In West Africa Peter Greig, one 
of their missionaries, became probably the first Protestant missionary martyr. 
Societies under the control of the Church of Scotland and later under the 
various divisions of that church were organized at a later date. Thus the 
Church of Scotland Society was founded in 1825. It sent the famous educa- 
tional missionary Alexander Duff to India, who later at the time of the 
secession went with the Free Church whose missionary society dates from 
1843. Scottish societies have ever since kept in the forefront in educational 
work in the foreign mission field. 

The Netherlands Society in 1797 is next in order of founding. It has been 
laboring in the Dutch possessions of the East. 

While the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel had been chartered as 
early as 1701, it was in the first two decades of the nineteenth century that it 
enlarged its sphere of operations by making foreign missions an integral part 
of its work. Its sister Organization, the Church Missionary Society, was formed 
in 1799 and has ever since been the large missionary society of the Evangelical 
wing of the Church of England. 

The Wesleyan Missionary Society was founded in 1813 and took over the 
work that Wesleyans had done among the Negroes of the West Indies and of 
Africa under the Rev. Thomas Coke. It began its extensive work in India, 
and Ceylon, Africa, and the Pacific Islands. Its work in Fiji begun in 1836 
transformed those islands—a work that was given much publicity in early 
missionary literature. 

Though not originally nor exclusively foreign mission societies, yet because 
of their large share in the work of missions, two societies need special men- 
tion. The one is the Religious Tract Society organized in 1799 which has ever 
since aided in providing and circulating valuable tracts. The other, and the 
chief one, is the British and Foreign Bible Society founded in 1804. The honor 
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of founding the first endowment for printing and circulating the Bible belongs 
to Baron von Canstein, a Lutheran who in 1710 started the Bible Institute 
(Bibelanstalt) under the inspiration of Pietism. On his death in 1719 this 
ever, were limited. With the founding of the Peach and Foren Bible 
Society in 1804 and the American Bible Society in 1816, and later the Bible 
Society of Scotland and of Wuertemberg, the work of publishing and cir- 
culating the scriptures, begun by Carey and his associates, went hand in hand 
with the work of foreign missions all over the world. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the United States was itself still 
largely a field for mission work. Even so, these movements in Europe soon led 
to the formation of foreign mission societies in America. The first of these, 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (A.B.C.F.M.), 


commonly known as the American Board, was started as an interdenomina- ~ 


tional society. Among the more immediate forces that led to its formation, a 
prominent place must be accorded to a group of students at Williams College, 
who under the guidance of Samuel J. Mills, had formed themselves into a 
mission prayer band. One day this group was compelled to seek refuge from 
a storm under the shelter of a haystack and because of this it has been called 
the Haystack Prayer Meeting.’ Mills, after going to Andover Seminary to 
pursue his studies in theology, was joined there by others—Gordon Hall, 
Adoniram Judson, Samuel Newell, and Samuel Nott. This group conferred 
with the faculty and a number of ministers about the possibility of being sent 
out as missionaries. This request led to the formation of the American Board 
in 1810. Although the initiative in its formation was taken by the Congrega- 
tional churches of Massachusetts, an appeal for support was made to all the 
churches. The Reformed Church in’ America indeed worked through it until 
1857, the Reformed Church in the U.S.A. until 1865, and the Presbyterian 
Church until 1870, except only those who were known as old Presbyterians. 
It is also in line with this that when in 1839 the Lutheran Foreign Missionary 
Society first launched its mission work, that society resolved to do it through 
this board, but because of the objection of its first appointee to working under 
any other than a Lutheran society, and also because of dissatisfaction with the 
action by some of its supporters, the resolution was rescinded in 1841,8 
though the society still availed itself of the good offices of the American Board 
in sending its first missionaries. As the other denominations that had worked 
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through the American Board separated from it, it practically became the Board 
of the Congregational Churches—just as was the case with the London Mission- 
ary Society in Great Britain. | 

Even apart from any direct co-operation with the American Board, its 
influence, as also the influence of the student movements that led to its 
organization, played a large part in arousing an interest in missions among the 
American churches. “A Society of Inquiry on the Subject of Missions” was 
formed in at least seventy colleges and seminaries in the United States during 
the second and third decades of the nineteenth century. These societies con- 
ducted correspondence with one another and even with mission institutions 
abroad—Gosport (L.MS.), Islington (C.M.S.), Basel (Evangelical), etc. 
As early as 1835 such a society functioned in the Gettysburg Lutheran Semi- 
nary.” It is significant that this preceded the formation of the Lutheran Mis- 
sionary Society in 1837. Thus early was the promotion of the cause of foreign 
missions due to students—harbinger of the day when toward the end of the 
century the Student Volunteer and the Student Christian organizations gave to 
the cause of missions one of its most pronounced forward movements. 

In Great Britain the Baptist Society led the way, the interdenominational 
London Society following close after. In America this order was reversed. 
When the first missionary party numbering five (Gordon Hall, Adoniram 
Judson, Samuel Newell, Samuel Nott, and Luther Rice) were sent to India, it 
so happened that two of them, Judson and Rice, changed their views on bap- 
tism on the way and were rebaptized after reaching Serampore. This led them 
to sever their connection with the American Board and to appeal to the Bap- 
tists of America to support them and their work. It was this call that led to the 
formation of the American Baptist Missionary Union (A.B.M.U.) in 1814— 
the second of the large societies founded in America. This was only the begin- 
ning, however, of societies soon to be formed in practically every denomina- 
tion. Denominational loyalty thus allied itself with the mission cause. 

Besides these, specially inspired individuals, seeing the needs of particular 
countries, started separate societies. It was thus that the China Inland Mission, 
with branches in many lands, the Christian and Missionary Alliance, and other 
societies were formed. Others were undertaken by institutions such as the Yale 
Mission, or departments of work, as for example higher educational institutions, 
women’s work, medical work, leper work. It would be impossible in a brief 
history to trace the formation of all of these societies.1° A brief survey of the 
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beginning of the work among Lutherans will indicate the developments along 
lines which could be traced among all other groups were this a complete 
history of missions. 


BEGINNINGS OF MODERN CONTINENTAL MISSIONS 

On the continent of Europe, as elsewhere, the earliest societies were inter- 
denominational, or, as they called themselves, evangelical. It was thus with the 
Basel Society, organized in 1815 to train missionaries but from 1820 onward 
engaging in foreign mission work; with the Berlin Society founded in 1824; 
with the Rhenish or Barmen Society founded in 1828; and with the North 
German Society as also the Gossner Society, both founded in 1836. All made 
a somewhat local appeal for support, except the Basel Society which had sup- 
perters in Switzerland and Holland as well as in Germany, chiefly in the 
countries bordering on Switzerland. 

The first society that was distinctly Lutheran—aiming to unite Lutherans 
of Europe and America in the great missionary enterprise—that of Leipzig, 
was organized in 1836. It received support not only from the Lutherans of 
Germany but also from those of Denmark until the latter took over their own 
field in 1861; from the Church of Sweden, which though having its own 
society since 1874 has practically worked with Leipzig to the present, having 
its own diocese but uniting with the parent society in building and supporting 
the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church; from Lutherans in Russia who never 
had a society of their own; and from the Synodical Conference in America 
until 1894 since which time it operates its, own missions. The Lutheran 
societies that have had a more local constituency are Hermannsburg, founded 
by Louis Harms (1849) which gets its support chiefly from the Free Church 
of Hanover, and the Schleswig-Holstein Mission founded by Christian Jensen 
in 1877 which appeals chiefly to the provinces after which it is named. It is 
to be noticed that none of these societies is under the direct control of the 
church though all of them are supported by members of the church. For their 
support, mission festivals have been cultivated in Germany as nowhere else. 
In a situation like that, it is only natural that organizations should spring up, 


at times confined to a small area or for the purpose of developing a distinct 
field of work." 


BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN LUTHERAN MISSIONS 


Lutherans in America were influenced by the awakening interest in missions 
both in this country and in Europe. The General Synod in its report on mis- 
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sions in 1835 made reference to “the new and powerful spirit for missionary 
enterprise which had communicated itself from England to America and over 
all the continent of Europe.”’” Regret was expressed that the German churches 
(at that time the General Synod was composed almost exclusively of German 
churches) had been so slow in this work. The reasons given were that the 
churches were too scattered, that the demands of the home fields were too 
urgent, and that there was a want of information and of experimental religion 
among them. It was in order to furnish information that the Lutheran Intel- 
ligencer as early as 1826-29 published serially a history of the first Protestant 
Mission at Tranquebar. In that same report it was recommended that on the 
first Monday of each month an hour’s concerted prayer for missions be made 
by congregations; also that each minister preach one mission sermon a year to 
his people. Thus mission work among Lutherans in America, as elsewhere 
from apostolic times to the present, began with a call to prayer. Reference 
has already been made to the Society of Inquiry into Missions in the Gettys- 
burg Seminary formed under the inspiration of the Students’ Movement that 
started at Williams College and Andover Seminary. All this led to the forma- 
tion in 1837 of what was called the German Missionary Society. Each synod 
was requested to appoint one member on its executive committee, whose duty 
it should be to appoint missionaries and husband funds. The word German was 
added to the name of the society as it was hoped the German Reformed Church 
would co-operate in this work. When the Reformed Church declined the 
invitation to take part, the name was changed in 1841 to the Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the U.S.A.** As early as 
1836 the Ministerium of Pennsylvania had its own society which devoted 
itself largely to home mission work, though, as will appear, it sent the first 
foreign missionary to the field. 

At a meeting of the society at Chambersburg, Pa., June 4, 1839, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed: “That the Society deem it their duty now to send 
forth missionaries into the field, either to co-operate with the Palamcotta 
Mission, or to form an independent station as the Executive Committee may 
find most expedient.”** Reference has already been made to the work of Dr. 
C. T. Rhenius in South India. On a question of ecclesiastical order, he felt 
compelled to withdraw from the Church Missionary Society and appeal to 
Lutherans in America to support his work at Palamcotta. The first contribu- 
tions of the society went toward the support of his work.1° Rhenius died June 
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5, 1836. This accounts for the fact that the resolution given above refers not to 
his work but to the Palamcotta Mission. The taking over of this work was, 
however, to depend on further information which was to be secured both from 
the mission in India itself and from the Church Missionary Society in London. 
Advice was in the meantime asked of the American Board as to what field 
they would recommend in case Palamcotta should not be available.’® They 
pointed to the Telugu, classically known as the Andhra, country lying along 
the east coast of India to the north of Madras, still at that time largely virgin 
territory for Protestant missions. 

The Rev. C. F. Heyer, who had for years been doing home mission work 
along what were then the frontiers of the states, was appointed the first mis- 
sionary. He accepted the appointment but refused to go unless it would be 
under a Lutheran society. For this reason he resigned as the missionary of the 
General Society which had decided to work under the direction of the American 
Board and accepted the call of the Missionary Society of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. This arrangement seems to have prevailed for only a short time, 
for in the report of the General Society in 1843 Heyer offered to report to 
the General Society if it would contribute $200 a year toward his support.” 

Father Heyer, as he is familiarly called, sailed from Boston, October 14, 
1841, and after a six months’ voyage arrived in Ceylon. Thence he went to 
Palamcotta but found that the needs of this station were met by the Church 
Missionary Society. The next objective was the Telugu language area north- 
ward from Madras. He visited Nellore, the American Baptist station known 
as the “Lone Star Mission.” Accompanied from there by a young Baptist 
missionary, the Rev. Mr. van Husen, he journeyed northward another hundred 
miles to Ongole, since one of the famous stations of the American Baptists. 
He was favorably impressed with its being made a mission station but resolved 
to continue his explorations still further. Fifty miles to the north, he arrived 
at Guntur. There the British district magistrate, Sir Henry Stokes, who had 
been urging his own church, the Anglican, to make Guntur a mission station, 
welcomed him, offered him a house in which to live, and urged him to start 
his mission.'* Before agreeing to do so, he first consulted with the Rev. Robert 
Noble, the church missionary just recently located at Masulipatam, to ascertain 
whether his society contemplated occupying this field. When assured by Mr. 
Noble that the Anglicans were not going to occupy Guntur but regarded 
Heyer’s coming as an answer to their prayers, he concluded that the Lord had 
called him to plant a mission in this place. This was on July 31, 1842. The 
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first service was held in the office buildings of Mr. Stokes. It was a truly 
ecumenical service since besides Father Heyer, the Lutheran missionary, and his 
host Mr. Stokes, an Anglican, there were present not only the Baptist mission- 
ary who had accompanied him but also a missionary of the London Society 
who had stopped over on a trip from their station at Vizagapatam in the north 
to their other station, Cuddapah, in the south. The way the Lutheran Church 
was led to its mission field is mentioned in detail because it is a good illustration 
of the way in which the Lord prepared not only the church and the missionary 
but also the field itself for the inauguration of this work. The history of 
pioneer missions abounds in such illustrations so that it may rightly be called 
the modern Acts of the Apostles.’® 

From America the General Society (Lutheran) in 1843 sent its first mis- 
sionary, Rev. Walter Gunn, to assist Father Heyer. This society soon assumed 
full care of the mission. 

The other Lutheran bodies in America up till recent times made their con- 
tributions to foreign mission work through societies related to their churches 
on the continent of Europe. Thus the board of the Iowa Synod labored 
through and with Neuendettelsau from which place a good many of its early 
ministers had come; the Ohio Synod sustained similar relations to Hermanns- 
burg until about the time of the first world war when it took over some of 
the stations of its India Mission and later the entire mission there; the Norwe- 
gian Lutheran Church of America labored through the Norwegian Mission 
and even now their missions labor in adjoining fields; as already indicated, 
Missouri until 1894 did its work through Leipzig. The Santal Mission of the 
Northern Churches in India still gets its support from the Scandinavian churches 
of both Europe and America. The Augustana Synod, as it was a member of 
the Lutheran General Council up to the time of the Council’s merger into the 
United Lutheran Church in America, used to be one of the main supporters 
of the Council’s mission. Even though it did not enter the U.L.C.A. at the 
time of its formation, it still takes a part in the support of the U.L.C.A. mission 
in India especially in its department of women’s work. This, however, is only 
a small part of its mission work. This affiliation with parent churches in Europe 
in part accounts for what appears as a very recent entrance of these bodies 
on foreign mission work. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL SOCIETIES 
Consideration of the home base of missions would be incomplete if it failed 


* Attention is called to Arthur T. Pierson, The Miracles of Missions (New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1891). Also to author’s Commentary on Acts, New Testament Commentary. 
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to note the interest that Christians have taken in promoting missions that make 
their appeal for support along interdenominational and even international 
lines. Among these the largest is the China Inland Mission which owes its 
origin to the faith and vision of Dr. J. Hudson Taylor (1832-1905). From 
1854 to 1860 he served apprenticeship in the Chinese Evangelization Society. 
Being invalided home, he spent the next five years in England. This proved to 
be the gestation period of the China Inland Mission. It aimed to extend mis- 
sion work to the interior of China at a time when only the treaty ports had 
been opened to foreigners. For its support, it relied on the prayers of faith. 
From the time of its founding until his death in 1905, J. Hudson Taylor was 
its director. He spent about half of his time in Christian lands in the interests 
of the mission, the other half in China directing its operations. Branches were 
organized in all the Protestant countries of Europe and America. While it is 
generally regarded as a faith mission, it has been so organized that its work 
and needs are kept before the Christian public. That its faith and its organiza- 
tion have proved effective is shown by the fact that it reports an income of 
about $500,000 a year. 

The Christian and Missionary Alliance organized in 1897, which succeeded 
the International Missionary Alliance that was founded in 1887, has followed 
along similar lines. It reports an annual income of about half a million dollars. 

Doing work along similar lines but on a smaller scale may be mentioned the 
African Inland Mission, the Sudan Mission, the South American Inland Mis- 
sion, the Regions Beyond Re Ssion Smaller organizations aiming to evangelize 
more limited areas are many.”° 

In spite of the large work done through i rerioeorimener a! efforts, it needs 
to be remembered that by far the major portion of the work of missions still 
depends for its promotion and support either upon the organized churches 
themselves or upon missionary societies that carry on their work under the 
patronage and supervision of the various denominations of Christendom. 


AUXILIARY ORGANIZATIONS 
A survey of the development of the home base of missions would be incom- 
plete without a reference to the part women’s societies, young people’s, laymen’s 
movements, and especially students’ organizations have had in their promotion. 
From the very beginning of the modern missionary movement, women 
have been active in the gathering of mission funds. A special impetus was 
given to the formation of women’s societies by Rev. David Abeel, a missionary 
of the American Board in China, who on his return to America in 1834 urged 
that women undertake the special task of providing educational facilities for 
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the more secluded women of the Orient. Response to this appeal came earlier 
in Europe than in America. 

The earliest women’s societies in Britain date from 1842, the same year the 
German Society for the Education of Women in the East was organized. 

It was not until 1861 that a Union Missionary Society was organized by 
Miss Doremus of New York City and not until 1868 that the Woman’s Board 
of Missions was organized in Boston. From that time onward, organizations 
were started in practically all the various denominations in America.** In 
spreading information about missions through literature and through mission 
study classes, in the substantial contributions they have made to the support 
of women’s work, and in the missionary personnel they have sent to all parts 
of the world, these women’s societies have contributed largely to the extension 
of missions throughout the world. Incidentally, too, the church has thereby 
released a latent power by organizing the women who have helped in every 
department of the church’s work. 

The first organization of Lutheran women in America dates from 1879. 
It was launched by devoted women in Ohio with headquarters at Springfield. 
It developed into the very aggressive Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the General Synod. The General Organization of the Women of 
the General Council dates from 1911, although synodical organizations had 
been effected earlier. In the United Synod of the South, the women’s societies 
continued to function along synodical lines. All these were merged into the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United Lutheran Church in America in 
1920. Its contributions for work both in the foreign mission fields and in 
missionary, educational, and welfare work in America now amount to about 
half a million dollars a year. 

Attention may also be called to the formation of the Children’s Missionary 
Societies of the Lutheran Church in America. The occasion of their formation 
_ was the lack of funds to send the Rev. A. D. Rowe to the India Mission in 1873. 
When this was given by the board as the reason for refusing to send him, he 
requested permission to appeal to the children of the church to provide the 
funds. The Children’s Missionary Societies thus formed sent not only him 
but others into the field. Out of them grew the annual appeal to the Sunday 
schools for a mission offering, which not only brought substantial revenue to 
the cause but had immense educational value. The societies have ceased to 
function but their work has been taken over by other organizations, Children 
of the Church, missionary committees in Sunday schools, and Luther Leagues. 

Among general organizations, the Student Volunteer Movement played 
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such a large part in the forward movement in missions that marked the period - 
beginning with the closing decades of the nineteenth century that it merits 
special consideration. As in all great movements, a number of events combined 
in leading to its organization. The chief place among these ought to be given 
to the formation of the Intercollegiate Young Men’s Christian Association in 
1876, as a distinct department of the Y.M.C.A. The leader in this movement 
was Mr. L. D. Wishard, who acknowledges his indebtedness to the timely 
advice of Mr. Robert Weidensall. From its very inception foreign missions 
were an essential element in its program. In this it became heir to the Societies 
for Inquiry into Missions earlier in the century from which it drew much of its 
inspiration. The Student Volunteer Movement itself may be said to have been 
born at the Conference for College Students at Northfield, conducted by 
Dwight L. Moody in 1886. A visitation by two of the students, both sons of 
missionaries, Robert L. Wilder and John Forman, to the colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States and Canada during the year following led to the - 
enrollment of no less than 2,000 students who expressed readiness, God willing, 
to become foreign missionaries. Later a permanent organization was effected 
and it held quadrennial meetings under the leadership of John R. Mott. It 
spread to Great Britain where it owed much to the leadership of Donald 
Fraser. In a way it had indeed been anticipated there by a group of students 
at Cambridge under the leadership of J. E. K. Studd who himself helped to 
inspire the movement by his visits to colleges in America. The large additions 
to the foreign missionary staff since that time have been largely from among 
Student Volunteers. The movement itself also led to the formation of the 
Student Christian Federation which is world-wide and which has always been 
closely associated with it. It also helped to inspire the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement for it was due to the very fact that so many students stood ready 
for service but could not be sent for lack of funds that the laymen’s organization 
owed its origin.”” 

A direct outgrowth of all these may be seen in recent ecumenical church 
movements. Archbishop Sdderblom acknowledged that he received the inspira- 
tion that led to the Stockholm Conference on Life and Work from the way 
in which missions could and did co-operate in life and work on the mission 
fields. The International Missionary Council has been a leader in ecumenicity. 
At the beginning, world mission conventions took place every ten years and 
at first were only inspirational in character. It was thus that world confer- 
ences were held in London in 1890, and in New York in 1900. With the 
World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh in 1910, however, a permanent 
international organization was effected. The mission fields also were organized 
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into provincial and national missionary councils. It would appear indeed, 
that the World Council of Missions furnished the practical approach, as 
Lausanne approached the matter doctrinally, for the formation of a World 
Council of Churches. This brief survey of missionary agencies may, therefore, 
properly be closed’by pointing out that a movement begun by individuals and 
small groups has had as one of its results the ushering in of a world-wide 
movement which in this time of deep cleavages and divisions among the 
nations may yet prove the means of uniting men of every nation and race in 
a great world fellowship. 


PART TWO 
The Various Mission Fields 
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CHAPTER X 


INDIA 


PROTESTANT foreign missions began in India. A brief survey of the work 
done in the modern period in the various mission fields of the world may 
therefore properly begin with that vast empire. 


THE COUNTRY, ITS PEOPLE, AND THEIR RELIGIONS 

It has been said that India is so large and its different parts so varied that 
hardly a statement could be made about it for which some support could not 
be found. It is indeed an empire. In area it covers 1,581,410 square miles, 
a little more than half the area of the United States. Of this total area, native 
states which, though under the suzerainty of Britain, have self-government 
under their own rulers (rajahs), claim 715,964 square miles. 

As to population, over one-sixth of the earth’s people live in India. Accord- 
ing to the 1931 census the population was 338,119,154. The 1941 census 
raised the figure to 388,977,955. As recently as 1881 the population was 
about 250,000,000. It will thus be seen that in sixty years, it increased nearly 
150,000,000 or an average of about 2,500,000 a year. The epidemics, famines, 
and large infant mortality that in former times kept the population more 
nearly stationary have been largely brought under control. Such a substantial 
increase in the population in a country where nearly 70 per cent of the people 
live directly by agriculture constitutes one of India’s major economic problems. 

Racially, India has various strata. The most numerous are the Aryans or 
Indo-Europeans and the Dravidians. The latter seem to have been India’s 
earliest inhabitants.. When sometime during the third millennium B.c., the 
Aryan invasion pressed into India from the northwest, the Dravidians were 
pushed to the south and the east coast where they are represented by the four 
cognate languages—Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, and Malayalam. In contact with 
the superior culture of the Aryans, they all drew on Sanscrit, the classical lan- 
guage of the Aryans, for technical terms as well as to enrich their vocabularies, 
much as the Anglo-Saxon of our forefathers has drawn on Latin. Besides these 
larger language areas of Dravidians, smaller groups were pushed back into the 
mountains on the way and form what one might term small islands among 
the purer Aryan inhabitants. 

The Aryans gave to India not only its chief languages but also a common 
culture that is the uniting bond not only between different languages but also 
diverse racial elements. Although the literature was in a language that only 
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the learned understood, it was as rich as that of Greece. This language fur- 
nished an instrument through which Christian truth could find expression. 

More than 140 languages and dialects are found in the Indian Empire. Only 
about twenty of these are spoken by as many as a million people each. Up to 
the year 1837, Persian was the language of the law courts in India. Even 
though English has supplanted it, a large number of legal terms in use up to 
the present are of Persian origin. 

India has also been the meeting place of a number of the great religions of 
the world. Brahmanism or Vedic religion; Hinduism, a composite of Brah- 
manism, animism, and even Buddhism; Islam both in its Arabic or Sunni 
form and in its Persian or Shiah form; Christianity, Monophysite, Roman 
Catholic, and Protestant; Zoroastrianism, and even Judaism all meet there. 
According to the 1941 census, 255,000,000 declared themselves Hindus. If 
only those who have the right to enter Hindu temple courts had been included, 
the 60,000,000 “untouchables” should have been counted as animists and not 
as Hindus. Those reported as Moslems numbered 92,000,000—a larger Mo- 
hammed population than in any other country. Sikhs, a monotheistic Hindu 
sect, number 5,500,000. Their temples have no idols, but under the stress of 
conflict with Moslems previous to British rule, they developed into a cult of 
the sword. Christians of all branches were given as 6,300,000. Zoroastrians, 
known as Parsees, form a small but influential group numbering 100,000. 

Hindus themselves are divided not only by their castes, which originally at 
least followed racial and occupational lines, but also along religious lines as 
they followed one or other of their reformers. Originally Vedic hymns sang 
the praises and sought the favor of nature gods—fire, sky, sun, rain, etc. Later 
developments gathered all together under the triad—Brahma, the creator; 
Vishnu, the preserver, with his ten incarnations, of whom Rama and Krishna 
are the most commonly worshiped; and Siva, the destroyer, and also recreator 
with his numberless Saktas, or powers. The well-known Kali after whom 
Calcutta (Kalighat) is named is one of the chief of these Saktas. Among all 
these, and their allies, room is found in the Hindu pantheon for all the 
divinities ever worshiped by any group in India. The most subtle philosophies 
justify this by a pantheism that regards all these as the manifold manifestations 
of the all-comprehensive One about which we can only say what it is not. The 
result is that in its popular form Hinduism is largely animistic; in its philosoph- 
ical form it is pantheistic; in its social er it is a hereditary caste 
system that is regarded as a divine order. | 

Some of the special teachings of Hinduism have Beinn ideas and even 
words that have prepared India to understand and give expression to Christian 
truths, though the words themselves have to be filled with a new content. 
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There is the idea of rebirth. It refers not only to transmigration, belief in 
which is universal, but also in another sense to something spiritual. The three 
highest castes, Brahmans, Warriors, and Merchants, are called Dwzulu, the 
twice born. This is connected with their unique privilege to receive instruction 
in their sacred Writings or Vedas. The Sudras or agricultural and artisan 
classes, on the other hand, even though allowed temple entry and the minis- 
trations of Brahmans, are not to be taught the Vedas. 

There is the idea of salvation (mw&ti-deliverance). It stands for release 
not indeed from sin, but, after the teachings of Buddha, from the endless 
cycles of rebirths, which are always inseparable from suffering. Such deliver- 
ance, it is taught, may be attained by following different ways, suited to the 
stage of development that various people have reached. Lowest of these is 
the way of works, of ceremonies, corresponding to works of the law. Chief 
among these is the performance of the duties of one’s caste. Then there is the 
way of knowledge, which by breaking through the illusions of consciousness, 
as they are regarded, enables one by a special discipline to achieve oneness 
with the Supreme. This is India’s way of expressing the flight of oneself alone 
to the Alone. It can only be attained by renunciation of the world and con- 
centrated meditation. This is India’s mysticism.’ More general, however, is 
the third way, that of devotion or faith (b/akti). It attaches itself generally 
to one of the incarnations of Vishnu, and trusts him for salvation. Its corollary 
is the grace of the one to whom the worshiper thus commits himself. This 
way of devotion has been developed in India as nowhere else outside of 
Protestantism. What is needed to baptize this into Christianity is that faith 
and devotion be centered on the perfect incarnation in Christ Jesus. It is in 
the Bhagavadgita, the Divine Song, an episode in one of India’s two great 
epics, the Mahabharata, that this way of devotion has been given classical 
expression. It has not kept itself to the favored few as has the way of knowl- 
edge, but has, through songs and dramas that set forth the doings of the 
various incarnations, molded the religious life of ordinary people. Its affinities 
to the Pauline doctrine of salvation by grace through faith are striking. 

In addition to the varieties of peoples and of religions of India, the varied 
stages in the governmental administration since the beginning of the period of 
modern missions must be considered. These changes divide roughly into two 
periods—the first extending to the mutiny in 1857; the second from that time 
to the present. This second period is, however, marked by two distinct attitudes 
on the part of India’s leaders toward missions. The first, which was quite 
friendly, extended to the end of the nineteenth century; the second set a high 
value on all things Indian because of the new spirit of nationalism and for this 
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reason has become rather antagonistic to missions. While this change in 
attitude is noticeable among India’s leaders, it has not as yet affected the masses 
of her people. 


THE PERIOD FROM 1813 TO 1857 

Mission work to the beginning of the nineteenth century has already been 
described (see Chapter VIII). The East India Company was interested pri- 
marily in trade. As it took over the control of different parts of the country, it 
made certain commitments, chief of which was not to interfere with the 
religious beliefs and practices of those whom it governed. For fear of violating 
this agreement it not infrequently became reactionary, to the disadvantage of 
the program not only of missionaries but also of those of advanced views 
among Hindus. There were questions as to whether certain matters ought to 
be considered to be religious. Was the self-immolation of a widow on the 
funeral pyre along with her dead husband (Sati) a religious act? Could 
Thuggism whereby devotees of Kali strangled unwary travelers as a sacrifice 
to the goddess claim protection under the company’s commitments? In taking 
over from former rulers trusteeship for temple endowments, was it required 
to protect cruel practices at the time of the great festival of Jaganadh at Puri? 
Was the practice of suspending a devotee by hooks fastened in the tendons of 
his back and elevating and lowering him as a heave offering to have the com- 
pany’s protection? Or again, in the joint family system of India, the ancestral 
property goes to those who honor tthe ancestral divinities. Was a member of 
the family who became a Christian to forfeit his right of inheritance? Were 
infant marriages to be tolerated because they were religious? The company’s 
attitude was in general not only not to interfere with any of these but even in 
certain cases to give them protection. 

The charter of the company, however, was renewable every twenty years. 
When in 1813 the time came for its renewal the influence of men of the evan- 
gelical type supported by Wilberforce and ably seconded by Charles Grant 
who on his retirement from India had been chosen as chairman of the company 
in 1805, succeeded in inserting the following clause in the new charter: “It 
shall be the duty of this Company to encourage the introduction of useful 
knowledge and of religious and moral enlightenment into India and in lawful 
ways to afford every facility to persons who go to India and remain there for 
the accomplishment of such benevolent purposes.” 

Missionaries, and those in sympathy with them among Indians, could now 
claim protection and even assistance in their efforts to introduce moral reforms. 
They did not, however, receive equal encouragement from all those respon- 
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sible for the administration of the government of India. Outstanding among 
those who did support them was Lord Bentinck, viceroy from 1827 to 1835. 
Under the Reform Act of 1829, Thuggism and Sati along with other cruelties 
were made criminal acts even for all who abetted them. It was altogether in 
line with these reforms, as also with the abolition of slavery in Great Britain 
in 1833, that slavery in India was also legally abolished. This took place 
in 1837." 

A new chapter in India’s development, as also in mission history, began 
when Alexander Duff (1830-64),* called into service the facilities afforded 
by a system of education based not only on English as the medium of instruc- 
tion but also on English literature and English moral and political ideals. The 
influence of such an education to change the old order and thus to prepare the 
way of the Lord has ever since been one of the.chief reasons for the promotion 
of secondary and higher education by missions in India, China, Islamic coun- 
tries, and Africa. This work precipitated in India the discussion between 
educators who were denominated Anglicists and Orientalists; the former 
advocating English, the latter the vernaculars, as the medium of instruction. 
Macaulay, afterward to be famous as a historian, was then in the service of 
the company at Calcutta. He wrote his epoch-making memorandum on edu- 
cation, which was practically adopted as India’s educational policy in 1835. 
Thus the decision was given in favor of the Anglicists. 

In line with this policy, in the year 1854 when Lord Dalhousie was viceroy 
(1847-56) an Anglo-vernacular school system was inaugurated. Missions 
were offered assistance by the company if they would start and maintain such 
schools.® The older universities of India, those of Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay also date their founding from the year 1857. In the establishment of 
these, missionary educators exercised large influence. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MISSIONARY WORK DURING THIS PERIOD 
Opportunities for mission work were constantly increasing. It is not sur- 
prising to see that from this period (1813-1857) all the older and larger 
societies date the beginning of their work in India. While there was no general 
missionary organization at that time to allocate fields, there was such consulta- 
tion with missions already in the field that, except only in metropolitan areas, 
each society was given its own special district to cultivate. 


3 ° . ° ee . ” . 
Mtees ay eae are Laete, in the “Nations of Today” Series (London; Hodder and 
4 . . 
é The dates (as will be the case in dates for others) give his time of service as a missionary. 
ne It was by reason of such a request that the Anglo-Vernacular School in the Guntur 
sion was started by the Rev. William Snyder in 1858. There was fear that the school 
might become altogether secular (see Minutes, General Synod Missionary Society, 1857). 
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The London Missionary Society had begun its work at Vizagapatam in the 
Telugu area as early as 1805, extended it to the Tamil at Madras in 1810 and 
to the Kanarese country at Bellary in 1812. The American Board began work 
in Bombay in 1813. In 1816 it opened work among the Tamil people in 
Jaffna, Ceylon. It was there that Dr. John Scudder began his work as the first 
regularly appointed medical missionary in 1819, to be transferred in 1836 to 
Madras and ‘its environs. In 1834 thé American Board began its work in 
Madura. 

It was also in 1813 that Adoniram Judson began his work and that of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union in Burma. In 1840 this society began 
work among the Telugus at Nellore, India, which, as it for a number of years 
had but one station, was called the “Lone Star Mission” but which from and 
after the seventies became one of the most successful mission fields in the 
Telugu area. 

The Wesleyans sent out at his own request Thomas Coke, a fellow-laborer of 
John Wesley but afterward a promoter of missions in the West Indies, to 
launch their extensive work in India. Dr. Coke died on the way but missions 
were started at Jaffna in Ceylon in 1813, at Madras in 1817; followed by 
many stations in other parts of India. 

The Church Missionary Society began its work in North India in 1813, 
taking over in 1820 the work started by Schwartz in Tinnevelly, and began 
work in the Telugu area at Masulipatam in 1840. There Robert Noble did 
pioneer educational work out of which developed Noble College which has 
recently united with the Andhra College in Guntur. This society has missions 
in various parts of India—north, south, east, and west. It is one of the few 
societies that has done special work among Moslems in the north. One of its 
early missionaries set apart for work among them was Gottlieb Pfander. He 
was educated in the Basel Mission Institute, labored first among Moslems in 
the Near East but being turned out from those regions labored in India from 
1837 to 1857—a missionary whose tracts are still used by workers among 
Moslems. | 

The Church of Scotland Mission specialized in higher education. It began 
its work in Bombay in 1829 where John Wilson engaged in educational work, 
stressing chiefly Indian education. His work is perpetuated in the Wilson 
College at Bombay, which, however, has fallen into line with the English 
educational policy adopted in 1835. In 1830 Alexander Duff began his edu- 
cational work in Calcutta. Madras residents supported similar work in Madras 
and secured John Anderson as principal in 1837. This has since developed 
into the Madras Christian College which under Principal Miller toward the 
end of the century became one of the foremost colleges of India. While spe- 
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cializing on educational work, this society did not neglect the evangelistic 
side of mission work. 

The Basel Society, after preparing missionaries who served elsewhere for 
some years, began its work in Malabar in 1834. It developed large industrial 
enterprises which have, however, gradually been abandoned. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has done regular mission 
work in India continuously since 1835. 

The Leipzig Missionary Society, at first Ficrnacionalty Lutheran in its con- 
stituency, took over what was left of the old Tranquebar Mission in 1841 and 
both continued and extended that work. 

American Lutherans began work in Guntur in 1842 and in Rajahmundry 
in 1850. The latter station was transferred to it by the North German Mission- 
ary Society which had opened it in 1845. 

The Gossner Lutheran Society began its work in Chota Nagpur in 1844. 

The United Presbyterians began their work in the Punjab in 1834. 

The American Presbyterians who from the first had co-operated in the 
work of the American Board began their work in the United Provinces in 
1836, in the Punjab in 1846, and in western India in 1853. 

What has since developed into the very extensive Methodist work in India, 
in North India and elsewhere, was not begun until 1856, just at the close of 
the period that ended with the Mutiny. 

While all the older societies began their work in India before the Mutiny, 
the number of their missionaries was comparatively small. At the close of the 
period they totaled about 450. Christians numbered about 100,000 of whom 
a large proportion were in the Madras Presidency. Education was largely in 
their hands. “Figures collected in 1859 showed that mission institutions in 
the Madras Presidency were receiving five times as much grant as all other 
pfivate institutions put together.”® One phase of the results of mission work 
is deserving of special mention. That is the large number of distinguished 
converts that were received from the educated classes, and the sterling character 
of these and others who had to enter the kingdom in the face of persecution. 
_ In proportion to the greater extent of the work, educational missions have not 


been yielding results in numbers of conversions in later times that they did in 
this earlier period. 


THE PERIOD FROM 1857 TO THE PRESENT 
The changes to which the Mutiny was the prelude make it a real dividing 
line in the administration of India as also in the work of missions. ‘There were 
not wanting those who blamed the Mutiny itself on the fear that mission 
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work had engendered among the people that their religion was in danger. 
To this charge it would seem a sufficient answer to point to the fact that it 
was just in those parts of India where Christianity had had its largest successes 
that the people remained most loyal. The true cause of the Mutiny can per- 
haps be stated best in the words of Mayhew: “Those who for other reasons 
wished to stir up discontent had been able to persuade an uneducated popula- 
tion that their religion was in danger.’’ Among those killed in the Mutiny 
were thirty-seven missionaries and many Indian Christians. Their offense was 
not that they were Christians but that they were loyal to the East India Com- 
pany’s government. With the Mutiny, that regime came to an end. Parlia- 
ment now became directly responsible for the control of India. In taking 
over this responsibility on November 1, 1858, Queen Victoria declared that 
although herself a Christian, “firmly relying on the truth of Christianity and 
acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion,” she pledged herself to 
an impartial respect for the religions of all her subjects, disclaiming “the right 
and desire to impose our convictions on any of our subjects.” There was thus 
expressed a definite policy of the impartial treatment of all religions which 
has ever since guided India’s administration. Justice and religious toleration 
for all alike were made fundamental law by this declaration. Civil disabilities 
for depressed classes were also thereby mitigated or removed. While govern- 
ment could not take any part directly in the work of missions, in educational, 
medical, and philanthropic undertakings, especially in times of famine, gov- 
ernment has not only given protection but even assistance. This same assist- 
ance, however, was available to all other private agencies along any of these 
lines, Hindu or Moslem. It was only because missions with their more con- 
secrated laborers and their larger resources took larger advantage of such 
assistance that this period has been called by Mayhew one of harmonious 
co-operation with government.® 

Up to the end of the nineteenth century, this period was no less characterized 
by the friendly attitude of the people in general toward mission work. Con- 
versions were largely from among the untouchables and while these at first 
also had to face persecutions from those who economically were their masters, 
this was soon outgrown. Leaders from among the higher classes could be 
found who publicly expressed appreciation of the work that missions were 
doing in elevating the depressed classes. As for the higher castes, the very 
highest were the keenest in taking advantage of the educational opportunity 
proffered by missions. Occasionally when one from among them was baptized 


* Ibid., p. 182. 
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it aroused strong resentment for a while. The same might happen when caste 
rules were disregarded in schools. But such incidents were soon forgotten and 
friendly relations were restored. 

Imitation has been called the sincerest form of flattery. Rivalry to missions 
in this period came chiefly from those Samajas (societies) that aimed to show 
that conversion to Christianity was unnecessary since all that was sought 
thereby could be found, and, some would assert, found in a purer form in 
Hinduism. The oldest of these is the Brahmo-Samaj (Theistic Society) which 
had been started by Ram Mohan Roy in 1828 but which, with its various 
divisions, reached its zenith under Keshub Chandra Sen (1857-1884). This 
society in its original form set itself against idolatry, caste, and infant marriages 
and was in consequence ostracized by orthodox Hindus. Keshub Chandra 
Sen’s statement that Christ and Christ alone is worthy of the crown of India? 
shows a reverence for Christ which he shared with other great religious leaders. 

Moozoomdar’s book on The Oriental Christ presents on a pantheistic back- 
ground the claim of Christ’s oneness with the Father, a oneness in which all 
may share. The Ramakrishna Mission fostered under the inspiration of the 
life and work of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, beginning about 1875, moves 
along the same lines. S7i Ramakrishna’s Gospel, as written by one of his dis- 
ciples and translated into the vernaculars of India, “imitates the Christian 
Gospels so carefully in many minor points that one wonders how far the 
assimiliation has gone,” writes Mayhew. After Swami Vivekananda’s spec- 
tacular appearance at the Parliament of Religions in Chicago in 1893 (for 
he was a disciple of Ramakrishna), this teaching was proclaimed not only in 
India but in some circles in America as superior to Christianity.’° It is to be 
noted that instead of antagonizing missions, these leaders themselves became 
missionaries of what they claimed to be a better way. 

The Arya Samaj, founded in North India in 1868 by Dayanand Saraswati, 
also renounced idolatry, caste, infant marriage, etc., but regarded these as per- 
versions of the pure Vedic religion. Their cry, therefore, was back to the Vedas. 
Their followers imitated mission work particularly along the lines of education 
and literature. They have also been leaders in admitting the untouchables to 
their fellowship and in receiving back those who have become Christians into 
the Hindu fold—a practice unheard of in orthodox Hinduism. In more recent 
times, they, in common with many others in India, have turned their attention 
from religious to political interests. 

Theosophy was imported into India from the West. Its founders were 


°J. N. Farquhar, Modern Religious Movements in India (New York: Macmillan, 1915). 
The whole volume should be read for an understanding of these reform movements. 
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Madame Blavatsky, a Russian woman, and Colonel Olcott, an American. 
Finding New York City not too congenial for their occultism and gnostic 
speculation, they made Madras their headquarters in 1879. Later Mrs. Anna 
Besant and still later Mr. Leadbeater, continued their work. In theosophy’s 
contention that in their inner meaning all religions are the same, it made a 
special appeal to many educated Hindus. Because it took the position it did, 
it could not but oppose missions. 

On the Bombay side the Prardhana Samaj (Prayer Society) was organized. 
It cultivated prayer both in private and in groups but did so on a Hindu 
background. Its aims were religious worship and social reform. It has or- 
ganized work among the poor, the suffering, and the depressed classes. The 
inspiration for this kind of service was confessedly received from the work of 
Christian missions."* 

These societies point their lessons. One is that they were started under the 
impact of missions even where they were opposed to them. They are due to a 
ferment caused in the old religion not unlike the ferment that produced Neo- 
Platonism in early Christian history. Appreciating the values of Christianity 
and its work, they try to find these in the old faith. The future will show 
whether the new wine can thus be poured into the old wineskins without 
spoiling both. In the meantime, they do furnish a haven of refuge for many 
who have outgrown the old faith. 

Another fact is of great significance for missions. These Samajas are not as 

flourishing now as they were a generation ago. Perhaps this is due to the fact 
- that Hinduism itself has now largely accepted their position in what is known 
as Neo-Hinduism. The chief reason, however, is that India’s interests have 
turned so largely away from the religious to the secular. This is the case not 
only in India but is a world phenomenon. The world is suffering from the 
idolatry of nationalism. 

In India this movement toward patois was prepared for by the very 
system of education which missions hadstarted and helped to promote. 
Burke’s indictment of Warren Hastings became in India as popular a subject 
for recitations and declamations as were Patrick Henry’s invectives against 
Britain to the students of America not many years ago. But, whatever part 
education played in preparing the country for it, it first found public expres- 
sion after the victory of Japan over Russia in 1905. Western powers were 
then shown to have feet of clay. They could be conquered by Oriental powers 
properly equipped. After that war, students by the hundreds went to Japan 
from India as also from China to learn the secret of Japan’s success not only 
in war but also in industry. In India a new spirit that expressed itself in new 
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watchwords, Bande Mataram (Hail Motherland) and Swadeshi (one’s own 
country) suddenly sprang up. Indian goods alone were to be used; Indian 
banks were organized; everything foreign was to be discarded. No longer could 
young India be described as that of the mild and gentle Hindu. Assassinations 
of officials, British and Indian, were of frequent occurrence. It was then that 
old press laws that had been thought dead were revived to punish press 
agitators who were held responsible for fomenting these disturbances. Those 
punished under them became the martyrs of the new nationalism. 

To meet the demands of this new spirit of self-government, the Minto- 
Morley Reforms, otherwise known as the Indian Councils Act, were adopted 
in 1909. They provided for Indian representation on all the governing coun- 
cils, provincial and imperial. Their functions, however, were advisory rather 
than legislative and yet they went far to allay agitation for the time being. 

The first world war followed soon after these had gone into effect. It was 
feared by many, hoped by others, that the unrest in India might embarrass 
Britain in her war efforts. All such fears proved groundless. India’s loyalty 
and the part she played in winning that war surprised even those who had 
known her best. She had heard and believed in the avowed purposes of the 
Allies that the war was to secure for all the right of self-determination. Steps 
were indeed taken by government in the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
adopted in 1919 to prepare India for self-government. Electorates were 
extended. A majority in the legislative assemblies, provincial and imperial, 
were to be Indians. What has been called diarchy, however, was a part of the 
scheme. While education, excise, and public works were transferred to these 
assemblies, matters affecting finance and the defense of the empire were still 
subject to the veto of the viceroy. The reforms were adopted for a period of 
ten years, at the end of which in the light of their results, it was to be decided 
whether they were to be extended. 

The reforms did not satisfy either the moderates who wanted home rule 
or the extremists who asked for independence. This dissatisfaction was 
intensified by the unfortunate occurrence that has been called the tragedy of 
¥ -Amritsar.) This took place on April 13, 1919, while the reforms were being 
~ worked out. In spite of India’s loyalty in general, there had not been wanting 
signs that there were still dangerous movements in certain parts of the North. 
A commission, known by the name of its chairman as the Rowlatt Commission, 
was appointed to investigate and make recommendations about such seditious 
“movements. Pursuant thereto legislation was enacted which gave the viceroy 
emergency powers by placing any suspected area under semi-martial law. 
This he did for the province in which Amritsar is located. By the viceroy’s 
proclamation it became unlawful in that area to hold any public meetings 
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When in defiance of this order a large crowd assembled and refused to disperse 
after warning, the crowd was fired on, about four hundred were killed and 
many more wounded. 

It was then that M. K. Gandhi, known since as Mahatma Gandhi, came on 
the scene. A lawyer educated in England and practicing in Bombay, he had 
during the war been sent to South Africa on professional business. About 
150,000 Indians dwelt there who had been taken thither under contracts 
permitting them to return after a period or settling down with certain priv- 
ileges guaranteed by their contract. There Gandhi found the rights of his 
fellow countrymen violated. Like Moses of old he took up the cause of his 
oppressed people. By a policy of non-violent resistance, because of which he 
and those who shared it with him were imprisoned, he succeeded in arousing 
the conscience of the British and securing the removal of the injustice under 
which his countrymen suffered. In this struggle he was acclaimed not only by 
Hindus and Moslems but also by Christians, including the British in India, 
as a real benefactor. 

When the Amritsar tragedy had stirred India, he started to apply the same 
strategy to redress this wrong. Non-violent resistance was now to be put into 
Operation on an imperial scale. No part was to be taken at all in carrying out 
the ordinances of government. Taxes were not to be paid. Police protection 
was not to be sought. Courts of law were to be disregarded. At the same 
time suffering for such violations was courted rather than resisted. He, with 
thousands of others, many of whom had been educated in mission schools, 
went to prison. Satyagraba, the movement was called; it held that victory 
can be won by suffering for truth’s sake. 

When the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms went into effect in November, 
1919, Gandhi’s followers refused to stand as candidates for the assemblies or 
even to vote. This policy put what was known as the Justice or non-Brahman 
party in control of the assemblies. It was a time when what used to be the 
suppressed classes in India, Sudras and untouchables, acquired a leadership 
hitherto unheard of in that country. | 

The policy of non-co-operation, however, was limited to the first election. 
After that Gandhi’s followers took part in the elections and organized govern- 
ment. But when their action was vetoed, as was their action to reduce the 
salt tax, another non-violent resistance campaign was launched. Such occa- 
sions also were furnished by the Simon Commission which in 1928 was to 
review the workings of the reforms of 1919. Here the grievance was that 
the commission had no Indians on it. Being a parliamentary commission, this 
was of course unavoidable. The most recent occasion occurred at the beginning 
of the second world war when under powers reserved by the reforms, the 
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viceroy declared India at war with the Axis powers without consulting the 
assemblies. All the assemblies except three then refused to serve, by which 
action the viceroy with his council resumed sole control of nearly all of 
British India. 

It will be readily seen that these movements would affect mission work. In 
one very important matter the effect has been exceedingly helpful. India’s 
age-long view of karma always made it look on suffering as a punishment for 
sin, even if that sin had been committed in a former birth. There were mission- 
aries who even hesitated to preach about a suffering Saviour lest this popular 
judgment should regard His sufferings as reflecting on His goodness. Now 
suffering was made a redemptive force, a saving power. This new setting made 
even Hindus point to Gandhi as being like Christ. The cross, as also the 
Christian teaching that evil is to be overcome not by striking back but by 
turning the other cheek, has been given a new setting which has left an 
impression not only on India but also on the whole world. 

This very agitation for self-government has accelerated the transfer of mis- 
sion work from the foreign missionary and his councils to the Indian Church 
and its organizations. This has affected the work along every line. It has put 
Indian Christians at the head of educational institutions. It is affecting medical 
missions. There is a laudable self-respect that is asserting itself which says to 
such countries as will not accept Indian university medical degrees as qualifying 
for practice in their countries, neither shall medical degrees in those countries 
qualify men and women to practice medicine in India. Educational facilities 
in general are still so far from meeting India’s needs that such restrictions on 
educational missions have been felt little, but there seems to be no doubt that 
they will make themselves felt more and more as India advances toward self- 
government. A forward-looking mission policy will adjust itself to changes and 
make the church itself central in the prosecution of its work. | 

A third effect which this spirit.of nationalism may have on mission work in 
India is due to the new attitude it is taking toward the untouchables. Instead 
of being outcastes, Gandhi himself has named them Harijans (God-born). 
The motive behind this may be political. India cannot become a united nation 
while having 60,000,000 people outside its fold, in addition to 80,000,000 
Moslems who are insisting on favored treatment. As long as India’s temples 
are closed to these 60,000,000 it will be hard to convince them that they 
have a place in Hinduism. Hence temple entry has now become one of the 
special objects in Gandhi’s program. Under Dr. Ambedkar’s leadership it 
was proposed that they as a mass seek some other fold and even the Christian 
fold has been suggested. In spite of its appeal, it is doubtful whether a mass 
movement on such a gigantic scale would add any strength to the Christian 
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movement in India. Christianity must make its appeal to all, irrespective of 
class or race. If the door should be opened for the outcastes to be incorporated 
into Hinduism, it might reduce the number of conversions to Christianity from 
among them but it would leave the door open for all to be evangelized. 

When all the changes that have taken place in India are considered, it is 
a remarkable fact that the work of missions has gone on without hindrance. 
There has been progress all along the line. It is with a brief account of such 
advances that this brief survey must conclude. 


MISSION ACTIVITIES DURING THIS PERIOD AND THEIR RESULTS 


It may be proper to begin with the educational work of missions. Changes 
here are very marked since the time when missions not only were pioneers but 
also practically in exclusive charge of higher educational institutions. From 
the very beginning, there were those who did not look with favor on the 
partnership of missions with government in promoting higher education. It is 
of interest to read that when the Lutheran Mission in Guntur was officially 
invited to enter the field of Anglo-vernacular education, the executive com- 
mittee of the home society refused to accept the offer since to do so might 
embarrass the mission in carrying on its distinctive work.!? The discussion for 
and against this kind of work continued among missionaries as long as. the 
colleges had to employ non-Christian teachers, as Christians qualified to teach in 
colleges were then few. This discussion was at its height at the time of the 
Decennial Conference at Bombay in 1892. However, as Christian teachers 
~ multiplied, colleges and high schools became generally accepted agencies of 
mission work. : 

~The Reform Acts of 1919 put education among the subjects transferred to 
the legislative assemblies. Partly “due to this fact and partly to the rapid 
advancement of higher education in India, mission administrators concluded 
that a re-examination of the whole question was necessary. A commission 
with A. D. Lindsay as chairman was appointed for this purpose. Educators, 
British, American, and Indian, made up the commission. The results of their 
investigations were embodied in a volume on The Christian College in India 
published in 1931. Their findings favored fewer and better colleges. This aim 
was to be realized by uniting institutions in contiguous areas.** The Andhra 
Christian College in Guntur marks a beginning in giving effect to this recom- 
mendation. Lutherans and Anglicans, maintaining separate hostels as residence 
halls, have united and the way is open for others to join. This arrangement 
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perpetuates the work of Noble College and of the Guntur Mission College. 

About.the same time the Laymen’s Report on Rethinking Missions offered 
the criticism that these institutions were in danger of subordinating the edu- 
cational to the religious objective.’* This is not a criticism limited to educa- 
tional work but applies also to other departments, especially medical work. 
Fear seems to lurk behind it lest improper inducements for accepting Chris- 
tianity should be employed. It is to be admitted that educational institutions 
ought to aim at the best possible educational standards. In former times their 
purpose in evangelizing may have at times caused this to be overlooked. But 
even then mission institutions ranked among the best in the country educa- 
tionally. In later times the danger has, however, been on the other side. Under 
pressure to meet educational standards, the religious is in danger of being 
overlooked. The danger is not peculiar to India nor to mission fields in general. 
It is one also shared in by the Christian colleges in so-called Christian countries. 
It helps to account for the fact that there are fewer conversions comparatively 
through this agency than there were in former times. Such conversions as take 
place among the educated are, it must be admitted, due to the work of the 
schools. The colleges are not to be judged merely by the number of conversions 
but by the way in which they permeate the thinking and the lives of the 
educated people of the land. 

As the evangelistic note in higher education has become less prominent, 
the Christian- colleges in India are filling another need that is equally impor- 
tant. As the Christian community is increasing, it needs them for the education 
of its own leaders. What a disadvantage the church would be laboring under 
if it had waited to provide colleges until such time as the Christian community 
had need of them! That these colleges, now ready to serve them, got their 
place in the university system of India from the very beginning must be credited 
to the provident forethought of those who built for the future. 

The extent of this Christian agency in India may be seen from the statistics, 
which, according to the survey of 1938, show that there then were thirty-one 
Christian colleges, enrolling 11,163 students of whom 967 were women. In 
1925 there had been seven more colleges but the number of students was 
fewer by 442. Even more significant as showing the direction in which an 
awakened India is moving is the fact that, while in 1925, 354 women students 
were studying in Christian colleges, by 1938 the number had risen to 967. 
Most of these pursue their studies in women’s colleges, the Isabella Thoburn 
College at Lucknow supported chiefly by Methodists; the Lady Kinnaird 
College at Lahore supported chiefly by Anglicans; and the Woman’s College 


* See Rethinking Missions, Laymen’s Foreign Mission Inquiry; William Ernest Hocking, 
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at Madras, a united enterprise of nearly all missions in South India. What a 
contrast this is to 1856 when Dr. Duff opened the first elementary Anglo- 
vernacular school for girls in Calcutta in the home of a Brahman! 

Not only in higher education were missions pioneers nor has it been only 
here that adjustments have had to be made to changing conditions. As early 
as the Tranquebar Mission, village elementary schools\were a prominent 
feature of mission work. William Carey’s work also aimed to establish schools 
in surrounding villages. Such schools have continued to be an important 
adjunct to mission work. In them the minds of the children are molded. 
Government allows religious instruction under certain conditions. It must 
be at the opening or~the closing period of school. In single school areas 
attendance is to be voluntary. Government has also adopted a policy whereby 
its funds are to be devoted primarily to elementary schools. Since the Reforms 
of 1919, education has been a transferred subject. It will more and more come 
under Indian control. The opportunity for missions to assist is, however, still 
open. Nor is this a small part of their work, though as mission funds are 
limited and government takes over charge of education, one cannot expect 
any increase along this line. Progress must be along the lines of greater 
efficiency. In 1925, 15,007 such schools were carried on while in 1938 they 
had been reduced to 13,274. In the same period, middle or grammar schools 
supported by missions went down from 538 to 302.® 

An interesting work, big with promise, has recently been inaugurated by 

missions in their elementary education classes for adults’ These serve not only 
to teach the illiterate but also to conserve and increase what those whose 
education ended with the primary grades learned while in school. The enthu- 
siasm with which this project of adult education has been received raises the 
hope that it may help to solve India’s problem of illiteracy as only about 
10 per cent of the people there can read. 
_ Besides the general educational work that missions have carried on, in 
which religious instruction always had a place, they have also conducted such 
institutions as were needed to prepare men and women to take their part in 
the work—teacher-training, theological, and medical. Though teacher-training 
or normal schools are now largely maintained by government and the univer- 
sities, missions were pioneers also in this kind of work. The reports show 
that in 1938 they conducted sixty-three such institutions with a student enroll- 
ment of 3,153 of whom no less than 1,313 were women. 

Mission medical schools were much later in being launched. For many 
years the medical missionaries were foreigners. It was chiefly in order to 
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provide workers for their own hospitals that medical schools were established 
by missions in India. As these mission hospitals were largely for women and 
children and as it was difficult to get a regular supply of women doctors from 
abroad, these schools were chiefly for women. The medical school at Ludhiana 
in North India was the first to be started. The United Medical College for 
Women at Vellore, South India, is a school supported by the women of prac- 
tically all the missions in South India. The famous medical center at Miraj in 
the Bombay Presidency, started by Dr. Wanless, has its own medical school 
which has rendered large service to medical missions. The universities in 
India have their medical faculties. Indications are that the day may not be 
far distant when all those who practice what is called, in India, Western med- 
icine will be required to have an Indian university degree. The report for 
1938 showed that the three mission institutions listed above had an enrollment 
of 284 of whom 238 were women students. 

The medical work itself has from the very beginning been a part of the 
program of missions. At first the attempt was made to have a missionary do 
both evangelistic or preaching and medical work. Even when Dr. John Scudder 
began his medical work in 1819 it was thought advisable that he be ordained 
(1821). Later, medical missions became a distinct department of mission 
work with a staff of its own. Among early pioneers in this work was Dr. 
Edward Chester who from the year 1850 onward labored for half a century 
in the Madura field of the American Board. He organized his work by estab- 
lishing a central hospital with a chain of dispensaries radiating around it 
through the district. The government medical department has followed this 
plan in providing for the medical needs of India. 

Early in the present century, Dr. Arthur Lankester, a medical missionary, 
made a special study of tuberculosis in India. As a result of this study the 
large Tuberculosis Sanitarium at Arogyavaram (Health Town) was founded 
and has since been maintained by the missions in South India assisted by gov- 
ernment grants. There are now ten tuberculosis sanitaria in India with a staff 
of seventeen and a national staff of forty-five doctors and nurses. “Half the 
tuberculosis work in India is done by missions, and in both treatment and 
training of workers it is admitted Christian institutions take the lead.” 

Mention cannot be made of all the medical missionaries who have rendered 
distinguished service in India. Among them Dr. Pennell of the Afghan frontier 
may be singled out. Lord Roberts, when commander-in-chief in India, said 
that his work had greater power in pacifying that area, noted for its disturb- 
ances, than several regiments of soldiers. The work of the Neve brothers in 
Kashmir, and of Dr. Wanless in West India may also be singled out for 
special mention. 
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It soon became evident that the greatest sufferers in India—the women— 
could not, until more recent times, be helped by male doctors. As soon as the 
women of Christian lands organized to help the women of the Orient, this 
need made a specially strong appeal to them. The first to send a woman 
medical doctor to India were the Methodists who sent Dr. Clara A. Swain to 
Bareilly in North India in 1870. The first woman medical missionary to labor 
in South India was Dr. Anna S. Kugler who was sent to Guntur, India, by 
the Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary Society of the Lutheran Church 
in America in 1883. As it was thought hardly proper for a woman to practice 
medicine, her commission, when she was sent to India, authorized her only 
to work as a teacher. It was not long, however, before the suffering of India’s 
women made such an appeal to her and through her to the women of the 
church that she began an outstanding program of medical work which during 
nearly half a century gave the church not only the large medical work at 
Guntur, but led the way for a similar institution to be built at Rajahmundry 
under Dr. Lydia Woerner, at Chirala under Dr. Mary Baer, and at Bhimavaram 
under Dr. Betty Nilsson. The lead of these pioneer women has been followed 
by practically every mission. Many changes have taken place in the last sixty 
yeats. Hospitals started to meet the needs of women and children only are 
gradually being changed to general hospitals. This work, as other mission 
work, is enlisting the services of India’s women. 

The figures for 1938 showed that in that year 563 doctors were engaged in 
Protestant missions in India, of whom 263 were women. No less than 976 
nurses assisted them in their work, while 1,652 student nurses were in training. 
These labored in 283 hospitals in which there were 18,283 beds. In these, 
203,443 patients received treatment during the year while those who received 
treatment in dispensaries numbered 1,974,311.1° | 

Mention should also be made of work done for lepers. Through the efforts 
of Mr. W. C. Bailey who, when a missionary in the Punjab, was moved with 
compassion for these unfortunate people, the Mission to Lepers was founded 
in 1874 at Edinburgh with branches in America and other countries. The 
Mission to Lepers gives grants to missions that staff and maintain homes for 
lepers. In 1938 there were no less than fifty-five such homes in India, most 
of which are mission institutions that receive grants from the Mission to Lepers. 

It may be noted in passing that orphanages are few in India and have been 
found necessary only after times of famine have wrought havoc over fairly 
large areas. The joint family system in India whereby all a father’s brothers 
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have a parent’s duty toward his children should the father die, provides for 
the fatherless in most cases. Adoption of children is also very common. 
Orphanages seem to make provision for the needs of a more inidvidualistic 
form of society. In the decade ending 1938 the number of orphanages sup- 
ported by missions in India was reduced from 153 to 69. 

Homes for the blind have been established by missions. The Sarah Tucker 
Home for the Blind at Palamcotta was a pioneer institution in this kind of 
work. One institution is sufficient to meet the needs of an area covered by a 
number of missions. The Home for the Blind at Rentachintala, started by 
Mrs. A. S. Albrecht, has drawn its pupils from the entire Telugu area. 

Agricultural missions have been undertaken and have succeeded where 
specially gifted missionaries for this kind of work have been available. Dr. 
Sam Higginbottom’s work has been outstanding. He believes India’s economic 
welfare is dependent on better methods of agriculture and a better type of 
stock and to this task he has consecrated his own peculiar gifts. 

There is another kind of settlement on which the Salvation Army has spe- 
cialized. There are certain tribes in India of the gypsy kind who have had no 
settled habitation. Many of them live by thieving. Government has found 
police regulations inadequate for their reclamation. The policy has been to 
offer to such vagrant tribes special inducements to settle down. The Salvation 
Army has assisted in carrying out this policy. This was not started as a mission 
enterprise. Government took the initiative and found the Army specially 
equipped to assist in giving effect to it. 

In this resume of the work of missions the evangelistic work—the care of 
the churches and the preaching of the Gospel—has been purposely deferred 
to the last, as it is the goal toward which all the work of missions should be 
directed. Here it may be well to begin with the institutions that prepare men 
for this particular ministry and then describe the work itself. 

The oldest theological seminary in India is that connected with the Seram- 
pore College founded by William Carey and chartered by the king of Denmark. 
It is interdenominational in character though primarily under the control of 
the English Baptists. It is affiliated with the University of Calcutta which 
confers theological degrees on the recommendation of its theological faculty. 
Affiliated with it is the United Theological College at Bangalore in South 
India. Its chief support is the United Church of South India although Wes- 
leyans and Lutherans of the Danish and Basel Missions also avail themselves 
of its facilities. A United Lutheran Theological Seminary, now at Rajah- 
mundry after having been temporarily located at Madras and afterward at 
Guntur, aims to serve all the Lutheran churches in India. 

Bishops College of Calcutta renders a similar service to Anglicans. Each of 
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the larger denominations has its own theological institution. Besides those of 
the higher grade, there are also Bible training schools. The report for 1938 
shows that there were then twenty-five institutions of college grade with 556 
students and seventy-four Bible training schools with an enrollment of 2,855 
students. 7 | 

A veteran missionary used to say that nine out of ten of those who are won 
for Christ in India are won by men of the land. This is even more true now 
when the whole trend of mission work is away from its dependence on foreign 
missionaries. From 1925 to 1938 the number of Protestant ordained for- 
eign missionaries decreased from 1,485 to 1,286 while the national ordained 
pastors increased from 2,021 to 2,522. During that same period the entire 
foreign missionary staff decreased from 5,682 to 5,112 while the Indian staff 
increased from 33,252 to 36,855. It is not only in numbers but also in a higher 
standard of preparation for service and in efficiency that the Christians of the 
land have been making marked progress. 

This same movement from the foreign to the indigenous has characterized 
the church’s organization. In churches that have an episcopal form of govern- 
ment, Indian bishops are being appointed. In those that have the synodical 
or congregational form of government, the control of the work is passing from 
missionary councils to synods. The manner in which the churches have taken 
up these new responsibilities is bright with promise for the future furtherance 
of the Gospel in India. That this is not a mere hope but is supported by facts 
and figures may be seen even by the numerical growth of the church. While 
the number of baptized Protestant Christians stood at 1,893,019 in 1925, in 
1938 it had risen to 2,452,814—-showing an increase of 29 per cent. 

Several facts must not be overlooked. Ingatherings into the church have not 
been at anything like the same rate from all classes. The depressed classes 
have accepted Christianity in largest numbers.‘* In certain parts of India, 
markedly so in the Telugu areas of the Madras Presidency and in the Hyderabad 
Native State, the Sudras, who form the bulk of India’s populations, have 
begun to come in large numbers. One of the great tasks of the church is so to 
. develop those who have accepted the Gospel that they may by word and deed 
become living witnesses to its power. 

This must not keep the church from increasing her efforts to reach the 
many who have not yet delivered themselves over to its saving power. The 
huge Moslem population has largely been outside of the church’s endeavors. 
Very few of those classes that have been referred to as the twice-born in India 
have accepted Christianity. Nor ought the fact to be overlooked that, gratifying 
as the large accessions to the church have been, the increase in India’s popula- 
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tion is larger still. The Indian Church has a great field before it. It needs the 
continued co-operation of the Christian world if it is to enter in and possess 
the land. 


LUTHERAN MISSIONS IN INDIA 


In this brief survey of work in India, it is not possible to give any detailed 
statement of all the fields occupied by the more than 130 foreign mission 
agencies that labor there.’* Inasmuch as both the historical development and 
the methods of all the different missions have much in common, a brief 
account of the development of Lutheran missions may serve as a cross-section 
of the work in general. | 

Though it happened without any special plan or design on the part of the 
founders of the various Lutheran missions, yet geographically they are almost 
contiguous along the east coast of India from Cape Comorin to the foothills of 
the Himalayas. The one mission lying outside of this area is that of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of the Central Provinces, where the National Mis- 
sionary Society of Stockholm has been laboring since 1885 with Chindwara 
as its center. This does not overlook the Basel Mission which has been doing 
extensive work in Malabar on the west coast and adjacent parts since 1834, 
for while the majority of its ordained missionaries are in Lutheran orders and 
use Luther’s Catechism as their textbook for religious instruction, the mission 
calls itself not Lutheran but Evangelical and has its affiliations with the South 
India United Church rather than with the Federation of Lutheran Missions. 

Beginning from the south, the first Lutheran organization is that of the 
Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church, which extends from Madura on the south 
to Madras. This church carries on the work of the Leipzig, and its affiliate, 
the Church of Sweden Mission, their combined work dating from 1840, while 
the Church of Sweden Mission had its own distinct diocese since 1901. At the 
time of the first world war, in 1916 the Church of Sweden supervised their 
combined work and since 1919 this has been continued by the Tamil Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. It has an episcopal form of government though it 
is in fellowship with the non-episcopal Lutheran churches in India. Its bishops 
up to date have all been selected from among the missionaries belonging to the 
Church of Sweden Mission. Its membership in 1938 stood at 31,939. These 
were ministered to by thirty-four Indian pastors and ninety-five unordained 
national workers. They are assisted by twenty-eight foreign missionaries of 
whom eleven are ordained and nine are single women—all of the Leipzig 
Mission, and fifty-two, of whom twelve are ordained and twenty-two are single 
women, belonging to the Church of Sweden Mission. While the membership 
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of this church is not among the largest, since mass movements have taken 
place in very limited areas, the development of the Christians gives it a place 
among the most advanced of the Lutheran missions. 

In and about Madras, the Danish Mission has a small but influential work. 
The Danish Society dating from 1821 had done its work through other societies, 
Moravian, Basel, Gossner and in India since 1840 through Leipzig. From 1863 
and onward it has had its own field in and about Madras. Its work among 
students of the Madras Christian College has been outstanding. This is true 
particularly of the work of the late Dr. L. P. Larsen who later became the 
principal of the United Theological College at Bangalore. In higher the- 
ological education this mission has from the beginning joined with the South 
India United Church and others in maintaining the college at Bangalore. It, 
however, has always been a member of the Federation of Lutheran Missions. 
In 1938 it reported a baptized membership of 7,226, ministered to by thirty 
Indian pastors. These are assisted by 114 unordained national workers of 
whom forty are women. The foreign missionaries number fifty-three of whom 
thirteen are ordained men and twenty-two are single women. Among the 
single women are included one physician and two nurses. 

The Missouri Synod up until 1894 carried on its mission work through the 
Leipzig Society. When it took up its own distinct field, it began in the Salem 
district to the west of Madras. Then when a call came from the Travancore 
State to extend work among a class not hitherto reached there it began in that 
area. In both of these fields, there was in 1938 a baptized membership of 
11,052, served by twenty-five ordained Indian pastors assisted by 108 other 
national workers of whom seven are women. The foreign missionaries number 
eighty-five of whom forty-four are ordained men, one is a physician, six are 
single women of whom two are nurses. 

Turning northward from Madras about fifty miles, one comes to the borders 
of the mission field of the American Lutheran Church. This mission was 
started by the Hermannsburg Society in 1866 and up to the first world war 
was supported by it, assisted by the Joint Synod of Ohio. Transfer of the 
mission to the Joint Synod of Ohio had already in part begun before 1914. 
The war necessitated the transfer of the entire mission to the Joint Synod. 
Since the merger of the Joint Synod with other synods into the American 
Lutheran Church, it has become the mission of that body. It has a baptized 
membership of 8,324, ministered to by seven ordained Indian pastors and 107 
unordained national workers. Its staff of foreign missionaries consists of 
twenty-six of whom eleven are ordained, one is a physician and four are 
single women. 

Proceeding northward about a hundred miles brings one to the border of the 
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oldest American Lutheran mission in India. It consists of two distinct fields, 
the main stations of which are Guntur and Rajahmundry. These two fields 
are separated from each other by a strip of land about seventy-five miles wide 
which is occupied by the Church Missionary Society. The beginning of work 
in these two fields has already been sketched (see Chapter IX). Until 1869 
they were one mission meagerly supported by the Foreign Missionary Society 
of the General Synod, assisted by the Missionary Society of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. 

The work was carried on during the first fifteen years with marked success. 
From that time until the end of the sixties, first because of death or the return 
of missionaries to their native lands, and then because of the Civil War in 
the States, work there went down to a very low ebb. The Rev. C. W. Groenning 
returned to Aperrade in Schleswig in 1865. He then attempted to negotiate 
with some German society to take over the Rajahmundry field. To make this 
feasible he began to prepare young men to work among the Telugus. In 1866 
Rey. Adam Long, in charge of the Rajahmundry side, though stationed at 
Samulcotta, died. This left the Rev. E. Unangst located at Guntur in entire 
charge of both fields. 

Funds to carry on the work were no longer forthcoming. The American 
dollar had so depreciated that what was contributed realized very little in 
Indian currency. Under these circumstances the lone missionary and the home 
board, acting on his advice, proposed the transfer of the Rajahmundry field 
to the Church Missionary Society whose field bordered on it. Negotiations had 
proceeded so far that the C. M. S. missionary actually had supervision of the 
field for a short time. 

When the veteran missionary, Dr. C. F. Heyer, who was then in Germany, 
got news of this transfer, he hastened to the States to place the matter before 
the Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania which was then in session. It was 
at that time that the General Council was in process of formation. It was 
only natural that recriminations should be made against those who proposed 
to abandon a field that had been given to the Foreign Missionary Society on 
the distinct understanding that it should continue as a Lutheran mission. Dr. 
Heyer had brought along to America one of Groenning’s pupils who was 
ptepared to go to India—the Rev. H. C. Schmidt. Another pupil, the Rev. 
J. C. F. Becker, was ready to join them in Germany. The Foreign Missionary 
Society had indeed before this asked Groenning for such men. It was only 
after the split in the church in the States that they recalled this request.® The 
Ministerium, which had purposed to take up its own mission field in China, 
and in order to do so had proposed to relinquish all claim on the fields in 
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India,”° stood ready at once to take over the Rajahmundry field and hold it 
until the General Council could take the necessary steps to support it. This 
was happily done. Dr. Heyer returned to India in 1869 to arrange for its 
transfer. The C. M. S. graciously agreed to this, only stipulating that it be 
reimbursed for what it had paid the Indian workers of the mission during the 
interim. The young men whom Groenning had prepared joined the mission 
as soon as its retransfer was assured. Guntur remained as the field of the 
General Synod; Rajahmundry became the field of the General Council. The 
missions labored side by side harmoniously until in 1919 when they were 
united as the India Mission of the United Lutheran Church in America. 

Not only was there a new beginning for the Rajahmundry field in 1869, 
but this was. also the year when the Foreign Missionary Society's work was 
taken over under the direct supervision of the General Synod which from 
that time on appointed its own board to administer work both in India and in 
Africa. At that time the Guntur field reported a Christian community of 680 
with 192 more on its roll of inquirers.2 The Rajahmundry field estimated 
its baptized membership at something less than 200.7* The Indian workers 
including school teachers numbered thirty-four. Viewed in the light of the 
bright prospects with which the work in both fields had been begun, it is 
hardly too much to state that a new beginning had to be made as the seventies 
began. 

Fortunately such a new beginning was made. Dr. Heyer had returned to 
Rajahmundry, December 1, 1869. Two pupils of the Rev. C. F. Groenning 
joined him in 1870; Rev. J. C. F. Becker in the early part of the year; Rev. 
H. C. Schmidt in the autumn. Before the latter arrived, the former had been 
called away by death. Dr. Heyer returned to America in 1871. This left Dr. 
Schmidt in charge. Among the numbers who came and went, he continued 
in the work until 1902. During his time of service he had the joy of seeing 
the number of Christians in that field advance to a total of 6,159 and the 
Indian workers from nine to 147. } 

As to the Guntur field, Dr. E. Unangst returned in 1872 after a short 
furlough, accompanied by the Rev. J. H. Harpster. In 1872 these were joined 
by the Rev. L. L. Uhl who revived the Anglo-vernacular school which has 
since developed into the Andhra Christian College. The Rev. A. D. Rowe, 
founder of the Children’s Missionary Society, began his brief but strenuous 
labors in 1874. In the great famine of 1876-77, largely through his services, 
the mass movement toward Christianity among the Telugus began in the 
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Guntur Mission, as it did in the adjacent Baptist Mission at Ongole under the 
guidance of Dr. J. E. Clough. 

Beginning with the eighties, women’s work for women was launched in the 
Guntur field. Miss Kate Boggs was the first single woman to be sent. Con- 
tinuous work on a scale that has made women’s work in both fields outstanding 
must be dated from 1883 when Dr. A. S. Kugler and Miss Fannie Dryden 
began their work. In the Rajahmundry field, similar work began in 1892 when 
Miss Agnes Schade and Miss Kate Sadtler started women’s work there. In 
both fields work on a limited scale by wives of missionaries had been done 
from the very beginning. 

The great forward movement in Indian missions that began with the 
nineties was shared in by both these fields. The half-century since that time 
may be divided into two equal periods. The first twenty-five years witnessed 
a large increase in the number of missionaries from fourteen to seventy-five, 
in the number of Indian workers from 507 to 1,378, while the number of 
Christians went forward from 19,625 to 77,143. The increase in equipment 
for service was no less marked. Stations where missionaries are located, with 
proper residences and other station buildings, increased from five to sixteen; 
the college in Guntur though started in 1885 secured its Arthur G. Watts 
Memorial Building in 1893. The hospitals for women and children at Guntur, 
Rajahmundry, and Chirala, the Stall School for Girls in Guntur, and the 
Agnes I. Schade School for Girls at Rajahmundry, the Mangalamandiram at 
Guntur, the Industrial Center at Guntur, the Industrial Home at Rajahmundry, 
the Heyer Memorial Building for Bible Training at Guntur, and Luthergiri’s 
Bible Training School at Rajahmundry, now the Theological Seminary for 
Federated Lutheran Missions—these and others were built during this period. 

The second twenty-five years from 1915 to 1940, while extending and 
developing all the above, are distinguished chiefly as the time during which 
the Indian Church was organized and an Indian ministry developed. No longer 
ought the work there to be called that of the India Mission but of the Andhra 
Evangelical Lutheran Church organized as it is into a synod with five district 
synods with a baptized membership of 189,057, ministered to by 102 Indian 
pastors assisted by 622 other evangelistic workers. Schoolteachers number 
1,851 and in their schools 45,949 pupils are enrolled. The work is now 
church-centered. The foreign missionaries who are a part of that church and 
help in her activities—evangelistic, educational, medical, industrial and agri- 
cultural—number eighty-nine of whom twenty-nine are men, twenty-eight 
ordained and one a physician, twenty-four are wives who do their full share 
in the work, thirty-five are single women of whom two are doctors and seven 
are nurses. 
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About 150 miles further north along the east coast and somewhat more 
inland, one comes to the Schleswig-Holstein Mission with its smaller Telugu 
and its larger Ooriya field. The relation of this mission to the Rajahmundry 
field has been very close from the beginning. Schleswig-Holstein had been 
preparing missionaries for Rajahmundry. The time came, however, when 
both the number of men prepared and the home constituency required a field 
of their own. At first Bastar, the hinterland of Rajahmundry, was explored in 
1882 by the first two missionaries sent out by this society, Rev. H. Bothmann 
and Rev. E. Pohl. The latter, while never separating himself from this mission, 
served in the Rajahmundry field from 1889 to 1899. In their exploration they 
were assisted by Rajahmundry missionaries—Schmidt and Artman. Bastar, 
however, was abandoned in favor of Jeypore, farther to the north. The two 
main Telugu stations are really steps on the way to the Ooriya field. The 
object was to find a field where no other mission had been working. The 
more hilly Native State of Jeypore, where the mission has been doing its 
largest work, is very feverish and required large sacrifices. Speedy results fol- 
lowed. Before the first world war, the staff of missionaries numbered forty 
and its baptized membership had risen to 24,021.7* During the years 1915-18 
and for several years after that, all the missionaries were removed and the 
only supervision the mission had was given by a visiting missionary of the 
Rajahmundry field until the close of the war and after that by resident mis- 
sionaries of the United Lutheran Church. The eighteen Indian pastors carried 
on the work but the staff of workers and schools had to be greatly reduced. 
Even after the return of the missionaries, men and means were restricted. 
It is not surprising that until 1938 the numerical increase was but slight, the 
baptized membership then standing at 26,445, ministered to by fifteen Indian 
pastors and seventy-nine unordained workers. Because of difficulties in carrying 
on the work in World War II, the Telugu stations of this mission were in 
1941 formally transferred to the United Lutheran Church in America. 

Jeypore is a region where Brahman influences have been but slight among 
the people. Even the Ooriyas here are animists. This is even more clear about 
the Konds, 300,000 Dravidians who have settled in these hills and have kept 
their own language and customs. The Rev. P. Schulze of this mission prepared 
a grammar and dictionary and translated the Gospels into their language. Both 
because the work among them as among the Ooriyas was again checked by 
the second world war, this promising work among a most needy people will 
suffer unless help is received from other Lutherans. That in the short space 
of sixty years a Christian community equal in numbers to that in some of the 
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oldest missions has been won is evidence that the sacrifices of those who have 
labored there have not been in vain.** 

Moving still further to the north, about 150 miles west of Calcutta, is what 
used to be the Gossner Mission but since the close of the first world war is 
officially known as the Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church. The missions 
so far briefly described are all in the Madras Presidency and native states under 
its supervision. The Gossner Church carries on its work in the province of 
Bihar and Orissa chiefly, along with some work in the Bengal Presidency. 
Father Gossner (J. E. Gossner) converted from Roman Catholicism in 1826, 
came under the influence of the mission activities of Moravians and Basel. 
For a short time (1831-36) he was one of the directors of the Berlin Mis- 
sionary Society. He was dissatisfied with its high scholastic requirements and 
believed in a return of missionaries to apostolic simplicity and along with it 
self-support. After an unsuccessful effort to locate a band of missionaries in 
Australia, these were directed to the unoccupied plateau of Chota Nagpur in 
India. After five years of labor without a single convert, a mass movement 
commenced that gave promise that all in that more secluded region might 
become Christians. They, however, never had any definite home base to look 
to for support. They received much help from local residents. Their chief 
support came through Father Gossner’s personal contacts with Christians in 
Germany and in Denmark. 

A crisis came to this mission at the time of the Mutiny. The people of these 
hills had been dispossessed of their lands before the British took over the 
province. Disappointment because the British did not redress their wrongs 
made them ready to respond to agitation against them. In this crisis Gossner 
himself had suggested a transfer of the work to the S. P. G., especially as he 
was then in his declining years. This decision, however, he recalled before his 
death in 1858 when he turned over the work to a committee or curatorium. 
This was done too late to prevent a schism among the missionaries, some 
seceding to the S. P. G—wmost of them remaining with the mission. Both 
Gossner and Anglican missions henceforth worked side by side in that province. 
The Gossner Mission, however, was by far the larger. Before the first world 
war the baptized Christian community had risen to 100,000. Then came the 
war when all the missionaries were removed. The director of the mission 
handed over its work for the duration of the war to the Anglican bishop of 
Chota Nagpur. He rendered the mission an inestimable service. It was 
expected when the arrangement was made that the war would be short. When 
it was not only protracted, but for several years it was also doubtful whether 
the missionaries would ever be allowed to return, a proposal was made that 
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Lutherans and Anglicans unite and form one Indian Church. When the Bihar 
and Orissa Missionary Council referred the question to the Gossner Lutheran 
Church, their vote was in favor of becoming an autonomous Lutheran Church. 
Large property interests, for which the government had assumed trusteeship, 
called for special supervision. The Bihar and Orissa Missionary Council 
assumed this and appointed missionaries of the United Lutheran Church as 
their representatives to look after those interests and act as advisers to the 
church. The needed support was given by the National Lutheran Council in 
the States. This arrangement continued until 1924 when the former director 
and other missionaries were permitted to return to their work. Support by the 
National Lutheran Council was continued after this. A new situation arose 
when the second world war began in 1940. Again the missionaries were 
removed. Now, however, the Federation of Lutheran Missions in India is in a 
position to act as advisory committee to the church. The funds needed have 
been provided through the Lutheran World Convention. | 

With such an unusually interrupted history, it is remarkable that member- 
ship of this mission has reached 123,364, ministered to by thirty-eight Indian 
pastors and 231 unordained workers. Besides these in Bihar and Orissa, in 
Assam, to the east of Calcutta, they also report a baptized membership of 
11,405 with seven ordained pastors and ninety-two unordained workers. 

The Santal Mission of the Northern Churches is still farther to the north. 
It was founded by Skrefsrud, a Norwegian sailor, as a self-supporting enterprise. 
With this end in view, tea plantations wete undertaken. It is still listed under 
Indian societies and is in large part self-supporting. It, however, is assisted by 
Scandinavian churches or their affiliates both in Europe and in America. Its 
language is Santalia and one of its chief missionaries, Rev. Mr. Boerresen, 
translated the Scriptures into this vernacular. In 1938 this church reported 
a membership of 5,965, scattered over Assam, Bihar, and Orissa, while those 
under Christian instruction reach the large total of 17,360. These are min- 
istered to by thirty-one ordained pastors and 240 unordained workers. The 
staff of missionaries in this entire field is forty-nine of whom thirteen are 
ordained men, four men are unordained, seventeen are single women and fifteen 
are wives of missionaries. | 

Besides this chain of missions along the eastern coast of India from south 
to north, there is yet one mission in the Central Provinces, the National Mis- 
sionary Society of Stockholm, started at Chindwara in 1877. Its work is church- 
centered and so is listed under the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the Central 
Provinces. It has a baptized membership of 2,946, ministered to by five 
ordained pastors and eighty-five other workers. Its staff of foreign missionaries 
consists of thirty-six of whom ten are ordained men, one is a layman; seven- 
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teen are single women of whom one is a nurse, and eight are wives of 
missionaries. 

All these Lutheran missions and churches have formed a federation, the 
beginnings of which go back to 1912. In these later years it has had important 
work to do, since conditions in Europe have made both the support and the 
control of much of their work very uncertain. This fact has, however, thrown 
larger responsibility for both on the church itself. All these churches are so 
situated geographically that a united Lutheran Church would be quite feasible. 
The obstacles in the way are chiefly two: (1) Each group of foreign supporters 
is desirous of having its own distinct field of work. (2) No less than nine 
distinct languages are spoken by those belonging to the different Lutheran 
churches in India. 

Since Lutheran missions were later than some others in starting the work 
in their present fields, they always sought fields where the Gospel had not 
been preached before. This kept them from locating in metropolitan areas— 
Madras is the exception, although even it is not the scene of any great mission 
activities on their part. The successes of Lutheran missions have been greatest 
in the rural areas. These successes have been outstanding. The total number 
of baptized Christians in all the Lutheran churches in India is well over 
400,000. The emphasis has been on evangelistic work. To this end the educa- 
tional work, the medical work, and the more limited social work have all been 
made to contribute. Continental missions have availed themselves of colleges 
established by others for the education of their leaders. The Andhra College 
is the only college under Lutheran control in India. Its central location gives 
it a position to serve the whole Lutheran Church in India. The same is true of 
the theological seminary for university graduates at Rajahmundry. Bible 
training institutions in the vernaculars are best provided by the church in each 
language area. 

While Lutheran missions have thus been dwelt on at length, it is not that 
their work is larger than that of some of the other churches. Nor should the 
work of the smaller organizations be overlooked. In all of these the movement 
has been from mission to church as soon as congregations have been organized. 
Great changes are taking place in India as all over the world. It is on the 
church and the consecration of her leaders that the future stability and growth 
of the work of Lutheran missions, as of all others in India, must hereafter 
depend. The work of missions is to co-operate with that church in its enormous 
task of preaching the Gospel by word and deed to the people of India who 
have their own peculiar gifts to contribute not only to the spread of the 
Gospel but also to its complete expression. 


CHAPTER XI 
CHINA 


THE EARLIEST record of mission work in China is an inscription discovered 
at Hsianfu, in central China. The inscription was made in A.D. 781, in the 
time of the T’ang dynasty when this city was the capital of that dynasty’s king- 
dom. It approves the work and teachings of a Nestorian missionary named 
Alopen.* This work which seems to have prospered under royal patronage 
was checked and finally disappeared after the T’ang had been superseded by 
the Sung dynasty.” 

When, in the thirteenth century, the Mongols were in power, under the 
favor of great Khans, Franciscans came as far as their capital, Cambaluc, now 
Peiping, and started a most promising work. This rule came to an end in 1368. 
With the change to the Ming dynasty, as also because of the breaking up of a 
stable order all over what was once the vast Mongol empire, the work of the 
Franciscans also largely came to an end. 

After Francis Xavier began his work in the Far East, in 1555 the Jesuits 
launched a promising work, in large part helped by their policy of accom- 
modation. Their work grew increasingly less successful. The cause was no 
doubt the anti-foreign attitude of China but it was precipitated by the decision 
against the policy of accommodation, after a long controversy over the rites 
question. This left China practically an unoccupied mission field when the 
modern movement began in that vast empire. 

China is indeed a vast empire. It continues to this day as the largest mission 
field in the world. The eighteen provinces of China, south of the Great Wall, 
cover an area of 1,532,420 square miles. China also claims as part of its vast 
empire Mongolia, both Inner and Outer, Sinkiang, Tibet, and Manchuria, 
which under Japanese occupation is known as the State of Manchukao. In 
area these are larger than China proper, covering no less than 2,744,840 
square miles. The total population of China is about 400,000,000. 

In such a vast area one may expect to find many languages and dialects. 
In the social distinctions in China, the literati rank highest. The literary lan- 


*See copy and translation of this inscription in Julius Richter, Das Werden der christ- 
lichen Kirche in China (Gitersloh, 1928), pp 35, 36. 

?The history of China covers such a long stretch of time that events are best located 
according to the dynasty in which they took place. The principal dynasties were: Ch’in and 
Han dynasties, B.C. 221-A.D. 220; Sui and T’ang dynasties, 589-907; Sung dynasty, 960 - 
1279; Mongol dynasty (Yuan), 1279-1368; Ming dynasty, 1368-1644; Manchu dynasty 
(Ch’ing) 1644-1912. Intervals between these dates were periods of turmoil. 
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guage as cultivated by these is known as the Wenli. The language, however, 
in use throughout China is known as the Mandarin. This, too, has a literary 
form but also a popular form of different varieties. Besides these there are the 
border dialects—Fukien dialects to the southeast, Cantonese, Hakka to the 
west of Canton, besides many tribal dialects in regions bordering on Burma, 
Tibet, Mongolia, etc. 

The characters used in Chinese writing are said to number about 6,000. 
Since it is a picture language, one may be able to read it and yet be unable 
to pronounce it. Or, again, the same picture letters may be pronounced differ- 
ently in different parts of the country, somewhat as the pronunciation of the 
same Arabic numerals differs in the various countries of Europe. Language 
difficulties have been a real barrier not only in the way of missions but also of 
overcoming illiteracy in China. A phonetic script of about 1,000 characters 
was authorized by the government in 1919. ‘This should make the acquisition 
of the language easier and prepare the way for a large advance in literacy, 
when China once again returns to a more normal national life. 

China has its own culture to which its long history has deeply attached it. 
Its great teachers date back to that period which was peculiarly creative all 
over the civilized world, about the sixth century B.c. Even so, the ethical 
and philosophical systems then taught claim to be resting on very much older 
books. Back of the great systems, and perpetuated by them, was an all-per- 
vading animism which became fixed in a belief in and reverence for ancestral 
spirits. Heaven and earth were personified as the chief pair of such spirits. 
Over all spirits there was a supreme ruler, Tien, or Shangti. Worship aimed 
to secure material good rather than spiritual blessings. 

Confucius, the reputed founder of Confucianism, had as his great aim to 
found a perfect state. He lived probably from 551 to 479 B.c. It was his 
chief commentator, Mencius (373-299 B.c.), who fixed his teachings as a 
comprehensive ethical system. A man’s duties consisted in fidelity in his 
various relations—that of son to father, subject to ruler, younger brother to 
older brother, wife to husband, friend to friend. It is this ethical system that 
is upheld by not a few as China’s preparation for the Gospel. 

The founder of Taoism, Lao Tse, also belonged to the sixth century B.C. 
The Tao is the order or law to which human life is to conform. The way 
to such harmony is to be found not in action but in contemplation, the 
mystic way. Through such harmony, it is believed, man can come into the 
possession of power. It was in some such way that this high philosophy became 
wedded to magical rites, whereby control was sought over the malevolent 
forces or demons, of which the world is believed to be full. 

Many promoters of other specific teachings have appeared in China’s long 
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history. One of special interest is Moticism, the law of love. It was taught by 
Mo Ti who belonged to the fifth century A.D. Its followers have not been 
many but it has affinity to Chinese Buddhism with its veneration for Amida, 
the incarnation of mercy. 

Buddhism itself entered China probably in the second century A.D. It was 
Buddhism in its Mahayana form which lays special stress on the compassion 
of Buddha and deifies it. 

These religions are not considered by the Chinese as mutually exclusive. 
A man may be a believer in all of them at the same time.* 

One of the striking features of Chinese religions is the absence of a priestly 
class. Buddhism as a matter of course has its order of monks. As for the rest, 
the ruler of the state is the one to intercede for the people before high heaven. 
The literati, however, are the specialists about the proper rites to be observed. 
This has made them paramount in affairs of state and of religion. Up to the 
time when modern reforms were introduced, this made them the real power 
in China. It was indeed only by rigid examinations on the lore of which they 
were the custodians that even government services could be entered. Naturally, 
this order favored those who kept to the conservative traditions of the past. 
It is thus that the intellectuals have always been one of the chief hindrances 
to the spread of the Gospel. 

China, as all other lands that have developed a great culture, has always 
felt great pride in its own achievements. It regarded itself superior to all other 
nations. It was the center of the world—the Middle Kingdom.‘ It was sufficient 
unto itself. Thus early trade was restricted to few places and had to be carried 
on through a very limited number of authorized officials. Suspicion of, if not 
contempt for, all persons and things foreign, was the rule. It was at the doors 
of such a country that missions knocked for entrance at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Little wonder that when Robert Morrison passed through 
New York on his way to open mission work in China, a merchant there 
should have asked him whether he thought he could convert the Chinese. 
His reply must ever be the reply of the true missionary when he said that he 
could not, but God could.® | 


THE PERIOD 1807-1842 


The efforts of Protestants to evangelize China began at Serampore, India, 
when Marshman, associated with Carey, undertook to translate and publish 


“For a brief but authoritative account of these movements, see K. S. Latourette, The 
Chinese, Their History and Culture, 2 vols. (New York: Macmillan, 1934), Vol. I, pp. 69-83. 


“The Middle Kingdom is the title under which S. Wells Williams published his scholarly 
work on China. 


*See Richter, op. cit., p. 64. 
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the Scriptures in Chinese. The translation was made with the help of an 
Armenian, John Lasser, from whose knowledge of Chinese Marshman himself 
learned the language. By 1822 the entire Bible was translated. It takes little 
imagination to realize how foreign such a translation must have been. This 
made it practically useless. While giving full credit to the zeal that inspired 
what must have been a prodigious task, the real beginning of Protestant 
mission work in China is to be dated from the arrival of Robert Morrison in 
Canton, September 7, 1807. | 

Morrison was sent out by the London Missionary Society (L. M. S.). Up 
to the year 1833, the East India Company had a monopoly of British trade 
in the Far East. Being unfriendly to mission work, it refused to give Morrison 
passage on one of its merchantmen. This necessitated his going to New York 
where he secured passage on an American vessel. Before leaving England, 
he had begun his Chinese studies with the aid of a Latin-Chinese dictionary 
in the British Museum. On his arrival at Canton he got in touch through a 
merchant with two Roman Catholic Chinese who secretly taught him the 
language though they had to do so at the peril of their lives. He undertook 
the translation of the Bible, choosing Wenli, the language of .the literati. This 
led him to the preparation of a dictionary in that language, but including also 
the corresponding Mandarin and English. It was a stupendous undertaking 
not only helpful to mission work but also to trade. Because of its value to its 
work the East India Company subsidized its publication. He was also employed 
by the company as its interpreter. Evangelistic work was thus made possible 
but had to be confined to the employees in the company’s factories at Canton. 

When in 1813 William Milne joined Morrison as a missionary of the 
L. M. S., after fruitless efforts to have him locate at Canton, and even at the 
Portuguese colony of Macao, they decided that he should begin his work 
among the Chinese living in countries bordering on China. To this end they 
formed what was -known as the Ultra-Ganges Mission, with stations at 
Malacca, at Penang, at Singapore, at Batavia, and at Amboyna. It was from 
these stations that an approach to the Chinese was sought both by educating 
Chinese students and by publishing and circulating Chinese literature. Milne 
founded a school at Malacca from among whose students no less than seventy 
wete baptized, of whom a few entered the ministry. He also assisted Morrison — 
in translating the Bible, a work which they completed in 1819. It was pub- 
lished by the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1823, since which time that 
society has carried through a number of revisions. Milne had but a short time 
of service, as he died in 1822. 

After Milne’s death, Dr. James Legge became the head of the Anglo-Chinese 
College at Malacca. It was under his administration, in 1843, that this college 
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was transferred to Hongkong after that island had been ceded to Britain. Dr. 
Legge himself became an expert Sinologist whose work on Chinese religions 
has permanent value. 

The Ultra-Ganges Mission was joined by a practical printer, Henry Med- 
hurst. Tract work was pushed. The English publication, The Chinese Reposi- 
tory, fostered the missionary spirit in the home constituency. After the five 
treaty ports had been opened in 1842, Medhurst transferred to Shanghai 
where he labored until 1856. Shanghai has ever since been a publication 
center for missions. 

While Morrison acted as interpreter for the East India Company, he received 
an emolument of £500 a year. After the British Government took over the 
company’s political interest in 1833, he was continued in the same office with 
an increased allowance of £1500 a year. He died the year after, however, 
on August 1, 1834, having served twenty-seven years during which time he 
had only one furlough. Because of his connection with the company, it was 
possible for him to remain at Canton while by his counsels and support he 
helped the work of the Ultra-Ganges Mission on the borderlands of China. 
Those who were baptized in his time of service were few and were confined 
to such as had been in close touch with him in his work. One of these was 
the famous Liang A-fah, whom Morrison baptized in 1816. He was a brave 
confessor. By his tracts he seems to have influenced the man who was respon- 
sible for starting a reform movement which was later turned into political 
channels and precipitated the Taiping Rebellion to which reference will 
be made. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (A. B. C. 
F. M.) sent its first missionary, Elijah Coleman Bridgman, to Canton, China, 
in 1829. At the same time David Abeel was sent by the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society to labor among seamen in China. Beginning with 1831, how- 
ever, he too was supported by the American Board. It was his plea when 
returning to the West that the women of Christian lands should meet the 
needs of China’s women that led to the organization of women’s work for 
women in mission lands. The first movement to send single women as mis- 
sionaries soon followed. To this end a Society for Promoting Female Education 
in the East was formed in London in 1834. Other societies in Britain, America 
and on the Continent soon followed. 

The American Board also has to its credit the sending of the first medical 
missionary to China, Dr. Peter Parker, who went to Canton in 1834 where he 
opened an eye infirmary which did much to disarm Chinese prejudice against 
missions. 

The’ American Episcopal Church began its large work in China in 1835. 
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It sent its first missionaries to the border lands of Batavia and Singapore. 
Among them was Dr. W. J. Boone who later became a prominent missionary 
bishop in China. 

Work among the Chinese was also begun by the American Baptists 
(A.B. M.U.) Until the opening of the treaty ports in China, this was confined 
to Bangkok in Siam where they began work in 1833 and to the Portuguese 
colony of Macao where their first convert was baptized in 1837. 

One of the most romantic experiments in early Chinese missions is connected 
with the name of C. F. A. Giitzlaff. Educated at Jaenicke’s Mission Institute 
at Berlin, he entered the service of the Dutch Society of Rotterdam in 1827 
which sent him to the Dutch East Indies. There he married a Miss Newell, 
a lady of independent means, who has been called by Dr. Richter the first 
self-supporting woman missionary in the Orient.® After her death in 1831, 
Giitzlaff severed his connection with the mission and started work independ- 
ently. He was a gifted linguist, acquiring the Chinese, Siamese, and Japanese 
languages. Even before the treaty ports were opened to missions in 1842, he 
succeeded in sailing along the coast of China where he preached and distributed 
tracts of which he wrote no less than sixty-one. After the Treaty of Nanking 
in 1842, which opened the treaty ports, he located at Hongkong from which 
he made a comprehensive plan for the evangelization of China. Giitzlaff had 
large influence in promoting the interest of missions among the churches of the 
Continent, of Britain, and even of America. The Chinese Evangelization Society 
under which J. Hudson Taylor labored, was formed in Britain as a result of 
his writings. The Basel, Rhenish or Barman, and Berlin Societies, Cassel, 
and the Berlin Women’s Societies, began their work in China through the 
interest he aroused in that country. In 1840 the Foreign Mission Society of 
the Lutheran Church in the U. S. A. proposed to the Society of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania that they unite in supporting Giitzlaff’s work, and a year later 
sent him a contribution of $300. The effect of his labors in stimulating an 
interest in China in the homelands seems to have been greater than of his 
labors in China itself. 

It will be seen from the above that the efforts of missionaries up to the end 
of this period were chiefly spent on getting vantage points from which an 
entrance into China might be gained. This confined their work largely to the 
Chinese living outside of China itself. It was also done on such a limited 
scale that the work of individual missionaries can be chronicled. Numerical 


* See Richter, op. cit., p. 325. 


See Minutes, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 1840; also Decennial Report of the Foreign 
Missionary Society of the General Synod, 1855, p. 43. 
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results were meager. Great faith was placed in the circulation of Christian 
literature. Tracts and Bible portions to the number of more than a half million 
were thus circulated. Above all, the Scriptures were translated and published, 
a work that had not been undertaken before this by Nestorian, Franciscan, or 
Jesuit missions. It was a time of preparing the way for entrance into the vast 
empire of China itself after the doors should be opened. 


THE PERIOD 1840-1860 


This period began with what is known as the Opium War. The East India 
Company had a monopoly on opium in India. It licensed cultivators and 
required all products to be turned over to it. At the same time China was its 
best customer in disposing of the opium. This caused friction. Britain already 
felt herself aggrieved by the restrictions under which trade of any kind could 
be carried on with China. When China’s rulers, seeing the harmful effects of 
opium on their people, took measures to check its importation, and seized such 
opium as they claimed was being smuggled into the country, war was precip- 
itated. It began July 5, 1841, and ended with the treaty of Nanking, September 
15, 1842. 

Among the conditions of the peace treaty, the one that affected the work 
of missions most directly was the cession of Hongkong and the opening of five 
treaty ports both to trade and to the residence of foreigners. The five treaty 
ports were Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai. Hongkong, at 
the mouth of the West River that leads to Canton, became the leading port 
in the Orient open to all nations. It was thus that these centers were also 
opened to missions. At the time Christians looked on this open door as the 
answer to prayer. In view of subsequent developments and the stigma that 
missions received through entering the country at the mouth of cannon, one 
cannot but regret that missions did not then, as they did later, dissociate them- 
selves entirely from treaty rights acquired by force of arms. 

It was because of these openings that missionary societies now entered China 
in large numbers. Because residence was restricted to treaty ports, different 
societies are found occupying each of these large centers. There could not be 
the division of territory such as would have been possible had the entire country 
been opened to missions. By 1855, eight societies had work in Hongkong 
besides two independent organizations. Four of these were continental societies 
—Basel, Rhenish, Berlin, and Cassel. The others were British. At Canton, 
six societies had begun work, four American and two British; at Amoy five, 
two British, two American and one independent; at Foochow four, two Amer- 
ican, one British and one Swedish Lutheran; at Ningpo four, two British and 
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two American; and at Shanghai no less than nine of which five were British 
and four American.® | 

In this period when missions labored under restrictions, there were great 
missionaries, perhaps because they had to overcome so many difficulties. Among 
them James Legge and John Henry Medhurst of the L. M. S., to whom this 
history has already made reference; Elijah C. Bridgman, and S. Wells Williams 
of the American Board; M. S. Culbertson, Walter Lowrie, and W. A. P. Martin 
of the Northern Presbyterian Mission; Bishop Boone of the American Epis- 
copal Mission; Lechler and Hamberg of the Basel Mission; Genahr, Krone, and 
Lobscheid of the Rhenish Mission; Hanspach and Dr. Gocking of the Berlin 
Society; William Burns and Carstairs Douglas of the English Presbyterian 
Mission; Bishop Russell of the Church Mission; John Talmage of the Dutch 
Reformed Mission; and Dr. Macgowan of the American Baptist Mission. As 
they could not legally travel during this period more than a day beyond treaty 
ports, they devoted themselves largely to literary and institutional work. 

Medical missions were developed during this period. In those early times a 
limited amount of medical knowledge was often regarded as a necessary 
qualification of evangelistic missionaries. But soon doctors fully equipped for 
those times were being sent for distinct medical service. The first of these was 
Dr. Peter Parker who had begun work at Canton, to whom reference has 
already been made. He had specialized in eye surgery, so necessary in China 
with its large numbers of blind people. After 1844 he, however, entered con- 
sular service. It was in 1838 that the Canton Medical Society was started, 
which received its support largely from merchants at Canton. In the fifties 
the hospital that had been started by Dr. Parker was transferred to the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Mission, as the Canton Medical Society had ceased to func- 
tion. Dr. John G. Kerr was put in charge of it in 1853 and continued his 
far-reaching work there with some interruptions until his death in 1901. He 
published no less than twelve works on medicine in Chinese. Besides the large 
hospital he built up, he also was the first missionary in China to operate an 
institution for the mentally ill. 

As missionaries gained larger acquaintance with the people, their language 
and thoughts, it became increasingly evident that Morrison’s and Milne’s Bible 
translation needed revision. The literary language then employed was beyond 
ordinary people. Attempts at revision had already been made by Bridgman, 
Giitzlaff, and Medhurst. A more thorough revision, however, was called for. 
Dr. Medhurst, Rev. I. Stronach, Rev. Mr. Bridgman, and Rev. W. C. Milne, 
Jt., were delegated to make it. The New Testament Revision was published 
in 1852 and is known as the Delegate’s Version. Of the Old Testament there 

“See full list of these in Richter, op. cit., Pyeacd 
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were two revisions, one published by the British Bible Society in 1854 and the 
other by the American in 1862. : 

Translation of the Bible into Chinese presented its own special problems. 
For generations Roman Catholic missions had been agitated not only on the 
question of what concessions should be made to Chinese practices but also about 
what terms should be used for God and other cognate words. This difficulty 
also had to be met by Protestant missionaries. The terms to be used for God, 
Spirit, etc., caused no little discussion. Even more serious, because it had ref- 
erence not to a word but to a doctrine on which Christians had different views, 
was the difference in the words to be used for baptism and related terms. As 
in other mission fields, in China also this difficulty was overcome only after 
much discussion. How far was the literary style to be used, how far that of 
the common people? This has ever been a question which translators have 
had to meet. Some went so far as to advocate a Roman script instead of the 
Chinese ideograms. The objection to this was, as it has ever been, that this 
would always stamp the Bible as the book of the foreigner. China, even that 
part which embraces Christianity, does not agree to being thus denationalized. 

While these differences appeared—and they have done so in other mission 
fields that have had their own cultures—one undertaking regarding Bible 
circulation deserves special mention not only because of its magnitude but also 
because of its uniqueness. In 1854 the British and Foreign Bible Society cele- 
brated the jubilee of its founding by raising no less than £37,000 in order to 
circulate freely 2,000,000 copies of the New Testament throughout China. 
_ However noble the purpose, it is doubtful whether its results were as great 
as one would expect, for it is after all a fact that Word and messenger must 
go hand in hand; Bible societies also have learned through experience that the 
Scriptures are read and appreciated more if a charge, however nominal, is 
made for them. | 

In this period of restricted missionary operations, schools formed one of the 
chief agencies of missions. The Morrison Education Society functioned from 
1835 to 1849. It aimed to establish higher institutions of learning in Hong- 
kong, Canton, and Macao. Under Dr. James Legge the Anglo-Chinese College 
that had been started by Milne in Malacca was transferred to Hongkong in 
1844. While it continued its work chiefly as a training school for Chinese 
evangelists, its academic work was taken over by the government in 1847 and 
developed into the University of Hongkong. As for elementary schools, they 
were all carried on according to Chinese models with Bible instruction added. 
It is estimated that by the end of this period there were no more than fifty- 
five such schools with an enrollment of 1,265 pupils.° 

° Ibid., p. 88. 
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Some special attempts made to evangelize China deserve notice. The first 
was that of Giitzlaff. He founded a Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
with headquarters at Hongkong. His plan was to appoint and send out Chinese 
workers to all parts of China. As soon as one of these had gathered at least 
fifty converts, he was to be made their pastor. Appeal was made to Europe and 
to America for their support. The plan was a good one; the zeal in furthering 
it commendable. But with no supervision over these workers or their work, 
it is not surprising that advantage was taken of his generosity. When stock 
was taken of the results of this work later, there was very little to show for it. 
Giitzlaff’s reports and appeals, however, did arouse an interest in mission work 
both in Britain, on the Continent, and even in America, which at that time 
itself was still so largely a mission field. 

The other special society belonging to this period was the Chinese Evan- 
gelization Society, formed in Britain as a result of Giitzlaff’s visit to England 
in 1849. The society itself was short-lived but it has to its credit that under 
it J. Hudson Taylor was sent to China in 1853, where he served his appren- 
ticeship until 1860. This proved to be the step that led to his life work in his 
founding of the China Inland Mission, later one of the leading missionary 
societies working in China. 


THE TAIPING REBELLION 


A rebellion that convulsed China from 1850 to 1864, in its origin had 
such close connections with the work of missions that for a time it seemed to 
offer great possibilities for the extension of their work. While its excesses and 
later its suppression did much to strengthen the hands of those who favored 
the old order in China, it must be given distinct consideration in a history of 
the Christian movement in China, in spite of the fact that it very soon resolved 
itself into a purely political movement. Various causes led up to the rebellion. 
One was that the Ch’in line of emperors (the Manchus) was weak and lacking 
in leadership. Its authority was particularly weak among the tribes of the 
South where the rebellion first started. Those tribes were the Hakkas and the 
Miao. Then economic hardships, as is always the case, favored an uprising 
against the government. Further, when one reads that the leader of the 
rebellion had twice failed in passing the examinations required for entrance 
to government services, one is led to wonder whether personal grievances 
and disappointments may not have played a part in its origin. 

Whatever the contributing causes may have been, from the literature that 
has been preserved it is clear that its leaders utilized what they had learned, 
in however imperfect a form, of Christian truth and practice. Had it not been 
for the work of Morrison and his associates and their converts, it is doubtful 
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whether they would ever have conceived the idea of setting up a rival empire.’ 

The origin of the Taiping Rebellion in brief was this: In 1813 there was 
born among the Hakkas, thirty miles west of Canton, a man by the name 
Hung Hsiu-Ch’uan, commonly known as Hung. After failing twice in his 
government examinations, he fell ill and in his delirium saw visions. He had 
before that time read tracts prepared by Liang A-fah, a convert of Morrison’s, 
which had given him the leading doctrines of Christianity. In his visions 
these are mingled with his own Chinese background. He saw Shang Ti, the 
creator, who spoke to him of the faithlessness of the people of China toward 
him. He exhorted men to forsake their idols and turn to God. In doing so they 
were promised the creator’s help in the sending of his son. This son he inter- 
preted later to be Jesus and he himself started to call himself Jesus’ younger 
brother. A society of worshipers was formed by Hung and his associates. 
Under the influence of an associate more politically minded, this society was 
called the Tai Ping or Great Peace. They were thus led to proclaim a new 
kingdom but, unlike Jesus, they could not resist the temptation to resort to 
force to extend it. While religious practices—even baptism and a sacrifice 
having some resemblance to the Lord’s Supper—were used and the Ten Com- 
mandments made the rule of the kingdom, yet the movement aimed chiefly 
at destroying idols and establishing its rule over the country. Sectional rulers 
were appointed. In the flush of their enthusiasm, victory followed victory until 
they almost reached the gates of Peking. Nanking was proclaimed their capital. 
Had it not been for foreign intervention under the leadership of Chinese 
Gordon, as Charles G. Gordon is known, and the rise of a strong man in the 
person of Li Hung Chang, it is possible that, with all their imperfections, 
reforms might then have been introduced into China which had to wait another 
half-century, when China was again thrown into confusion by projected 
reforms. The Taiping Rebellion furnishes a striking illustration of what may 
happen when a Christian truth is partially apprehended and applied." 

While China was thus in turmoil because of the internal disturbances caused 
by the rebellion, trouble with Britain resulted in a conflict that had even larger 
results for the work of missions. Neither China nor Britain had at any time 
been satisfied with the treaties that had been made between them after the 
Opium War. China indeed had been receiving foreign embassies but only as 
if foreign countries were subject countries. Trade was still carried on under 
severe restrictions. China, on her part, had a real grievance because even such 
trade as could be carried on had been forced on her. Opium smuggling had 


** See Latourette, op. cit., p. 298. 
™ For a fuller account of the teachings of the T’ai P’ing society, see Richter, op. cit., pp. 
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been going on continuously. With relations thus strained it took but little to 
ptecipitate a conflict. That little came when the Chinese on October 8, 1856, 
attacked a boat, a Jorcha named “Arrow,” while looking for pirates or smug- 
glers. The “Arrow” was sailing under the British flag though it was not British. 
This insult to the flag had to be avenged. Active hostilities were held up for 
some time as Britain was fully occupied in quelling the mutiny in India in 
1857. When they did begin, Britain was joined by France, as one of its citizens, 
a Roman Catholic missionary, had been executed by the Chinese in February 
1856. Late in 1857 combined operations against China began and by May 1858 
Peking was threatened. China then sued for peace, and the terms were incor- 
porated in the treaty of 1858, known as the Treaty of Tientsin, in the negotiat- 
ing of which Britain and France were joined by Russia and the United States. 
Besides indemnities levied on China and the opening of nine more treaty 
ports, the conditions that affected missions most directly were the toleration 
clauses which guaranteed not only toleration for Christianity but also protec- 
tion in the exercise of their faith both to foreign missionaries and to. Chinese 
converts. At the instance of two well-known American missionaries, S. Wells 
Williams and W. A. P. Martin, a clause was inserted in the American Treaty: 
“Any persons, whether citizens of the U. S. A., or Chinese converts who... 
peaceably teach and practice the principles of Christianity shall in no case be 
interfered with or molested.” The French Treaty had a condition of its own 
which promised to restore to Roman Catholic missions properties that had 
been sequestered when in 1724 their missionaries had been expelled from 
China. This guaranteed to them special property rights. The treaty granted 
permission to those of all the various nationalities to travel all over China. 

Thus all China was, as far as treaties could go, opened to missions, but at 
what a cost! How much wiser it would have been in the light of subsequent 
events if later policies had then been followed and missions had dissociated 
themselves from entering China by force! Even at that, it took another war in 
1860 to enforce the terms of the treaty. For this reason the treaty is known 
not only as that of Tientsin of 1858 but also that of Peking of 1860. 

Before taking up an account of mission work under the new conditions 
created, a brief summary of results up to the close of this period may be given. 
Up to 1860 work had been limited almost entirely to the five treaty ports. 
Much of it centered about Hongkong. Mission stations, by which is meant 
places where missionaries resided, numbered no more than thirty-five. Bap- 
_ tized Chinese Christians totaled no more than 700. Up to this time, it may 
be called a period of prospecting. Dr. Richter seems justified in regarding the 
next as the period when foundations had yet to be laid.” 


“Richter, op. cét., pp. 120ff. 
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PERIOD FROM 1860 To 1900 


While China was legally opened to missions from the very beginning of 
this period, neither the literati, who were the most influential class, nor those 
in charge of the government looked on them with anything like favor. The 
literati were attached to the old order that had not changed for centuries. This 
was also the case with the common people who had not outgrown their age- 
long suspicion of all things foreign. The rulers of the Manchu or Ch'in 
dynasty were weak. From 1862 to 1908 only two emperors occupied the 
throne—Tung Chih till 1875 and Kwang Hsii till 1908. Both began their 
tule as minors, with the power wielded by Tzu Hsi, one of the widows of the 
Emperor Hsien Feng who had died in 1862. She remained the power behind 
the throne even to the time of her death in 1908. Three times,,in 1861, 1875 
and 1898, she seized the government, making the reigning sovereign a virtual 
prisoner. Even with every allowance that_one’s charity can make because of 
different standards in China, one cannot but believe that her influence was 
entirely at variance with the aims and purposes of the Christian movement. 

It must be admitted that foreigners had given China abundant reason to 
arouse and keep alive the suspicion with which they were regarded. It took 
until 1864 before the Taiping Rebellion was suppressed through foreign help 
and foreigners were not slow in exacting their toll. For ten years after that 
China had to deal with an uprising of Moslems among the western provinces. 
In 1875 a British missionary named Margery was murdered along the 
Burmese-Yiinnan frontier. The strained relations that followed led to the 
~ Chefoo Convention in 1876 which gave larger privileges for travel to for- 
eigners and assured them of more effective protection. In 1884-85, France 
annexed Indo-China which had been at least nominally under China and about 
the same time Britain annexed Burma, also distantly under Chinese suzerainty. 
Because of the murder of two German missionaries in 1889, Germany 
demanded the lease of Kiaochow for ninety-nine years, and, as an offset to this 
advantage, Weihaiwei was ceded to the British (though returned to China 
after the first world war), and Port Arthur was ceded to Russia. In 1894-95, 
occurred the Chinese-Japanese War in which China lost Formosa and would 
have lost Korea but for objections lodged by Russia, supported by other 
Western powers. Little wonder that during this period a number of acts of 
violence against missionaries should take place; but these were not against 
them as missionaries but as foreigners. 

This situation also imposed a special task on missionaries to befriend China 
and as far as possible to remove all foreign traces from their work. It is for 
this reason no doubt that in China, more than in other mission fields, mission- 
aries adopted Chinese dress. This was not all that the situation required. The 
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method followed by the China Inland Mission may show the care with which a 
new province or place had to be entered: “First a few missionaries would make 
a hasty tour through a new region to get people used to their appearing among 
them. They stayed in rest houses. Then they sent a Chinese helper with a 
medicine chest, who would find an easier entrance. Perhaps after a half-year 
a Catechist or a Colporteur would follow him, who would secure a house for 
a mission station. Even with all such careful preparation, when the mission- 
aries came to locate, they would still have to meet not a few difficulties.”’* 

In spite of all hindrances, missions extended their work all over China 
during this period. No less than thirty-three new organizations entered on 
work there, nearly half of them, during the last decade—four began work in 
the sixties, five in the seventies, eight in the eighties and sixteen in the nineties."* 
Among those that entered in the nineties were two Lutheran societies—one 
from Norway, the other from the American Norwegian Lutheran Church. 
These still maintain the largest Lutheran missions in China.’° 

Nearly all of the thirty-three organizations were connected with the various 
denominations but a few cut across denominational lines. Chief of these was 
the China Inland Mission, which both because of its pioneer work and also 
because of the extent of its operations deserves special mention. 

J. Hudson Taylor, its founder, had served his missionary apprenticeship 
in the Chinese Evangelization Society in 1853 and afterward independently 
until 1860. Because of failing health he then returned to England where he 
remained for more than five years. It was during this time that the China 
Inland Mission was born. It aimed to reach China’s inland provinces. It made 
its appeal to Christians of all denominations. No fixed salary was guaranteed 
to its missionaries. While the needs of the mission were to be made known, 
no personal solicitations for funds were to be made. They were to trust the 
Lord for their support and for the support of their work. It is outstanding 
among those known as faith missions. In 1866 the first party was sent out. 
In 1882 a larger group was added to the staff. In 1884 quite a stir was 
made when seven Cambridge students, leaders in the university life, offered 
their services to the mission. In the eighties, no less than twelve branch 
organizations were effected in Europe and in America. At these home bases, 
councils were formed to promote its interests. In China itself the mission 
organized with a council at Shanghai, its headquarters, and a senior missionary 
in each province. By 1900 the mission had extended its work to fifteen of the 
eighteen provinces of China proper, had over 800 missionaries in the field 


** Condensed from Richter, op. cit., p. 141. 
* For list of these, see Richter, op. cit., pp. 139-40. 
* Richter, op. cit., pp. 129-30. 
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and had an income of about $250,000 a year. This mission lays chief stress © 
on witness-bearing—the Gospel must first be preached to all nations, then 
shall the end come. It has not emphasized the institutional side of mission 
work. The consecration of its missionaries and their reliance on faith to supply 
their needs has furnished outstanding testimony to the fact that the Lord is 
still working with His disciples as they go preaching everywhere. 

The bulk of mission work in China during this period, as always, was done 
through regularly organized denominational channels. How to make the 
needed contacts, overcome deep-seated prejudices, and secure the attention and 
interest of those whom they might instruct in the Christian faith—this was — 
the chief problem of missions then as always. 

Ever since the time of Morrison, the school has been regarded as one of the 
chief agencies. Through schools, youth could be reached. No less than a dozen 
institutions of college and university grade were started in this period.’® In 
these the education imparted was along Western lines, substituting Oriental 
classical languages for Latin and Greek. To the work of these schools must 
be added a fair number of students who received their education in American 
or British colleges and universities. Continental missions did not develop the 
field of higher education. Early in this period, the Basel Society did send some 
of its students to the Basel Mission Institute, but this practice was soon stopped. 
While the number of students in the dozen colleges maintained by missions 
was not large, none of them having much over 200 students, their influence 
on the thought and life of China was out of all proportion to their size. 

Medical missions, begun in the previous period on a small scale, made large 
advances after 1860.** In 1861 Dr. William Lockhart (L. M. S.) opened med- 
ical work in Peking; in 1863 Dr. William Gauld (E. P.) opened a hospital 
at Swatow. The medical work begun by Dr. John K. Mackenzie in Hankow 
1875 and a few years later transferred to Tientsin is invested with special 
interest because of his ministrations to the family of Li Hung Chang, for many 
years the strong man of China whose appreciation of the benefits thus received 
led him to build a hospital for the work in Tientsin. In 1881 Dr. Duncan Main 
(C. M. S.) founded the large hospital at Hangchow where he labored for 
over half a century. No less than a dozen other hospitals in all parts of China 
date their founding to this period. Women began their medical work as early 
as 1873 when Dr. Coombs (M. E.) opened medical work for women in Peking. 
The rapid growth in this phase of service may be gauged by the fact that by 
1890 no less than twenty-two women physicians labored in various parts of 
China. A missionary medical association for China, including all missionary 


** Richter, op. cit., p. 144. 
* For list of these, see Latourette, A History of Christian Missions in China, pp. 455-56. 
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doctors, was formed in 1886. According to statistics tabulated for the Ecu- 
menical Missionary Conference in New York City in 1900, missions maintained 
in China at that time no less than 128 hospitals and 245 dispensaries.'* 

In connection with medical work, the alleviation of the sufferings of lepers, 
of whom there are many in China, received attention in certain of the hospitals 
as also in separate homes for lepers. No less than ten such homes were listed 
in 1900 besides two homes for untainted children of lepers. Most of these were 
started in the closing decade of the century. 

Homes for children, particularly for foundlings, in a land where infanticide 
was not at all unusual, soon became an adjunct to mission work in many 
places.’? The Berlin Foundling Home started by the Berlin Missionary Society 
in Hongkong as early as 1850 was a pioneer among such homes. Though, 
under the impact of missions, infanticide has decreased somewhat, the practice 
of selling infant girls to dens of vice calls no less clamantly for such homes. 
Famines and the ravages of war call even more strongly for the work of 
rescuing and saving the children. While Roman Catholics here, as elsewhere, 
deserve credit for specializing on such work, Protestant missions maintained at 
least eight such institutions before the end of this period. Pathetic interest 
attaches to the beginnings of the Church of England Zenana Mission orphan- 
age at Kucheng where Miss H. Newcombe and Miss E. Marshall suffered 
martyrdom as a result of their service of love.*® In connection with all orphan- 
ages, industrial work was carried on. 

As a matter of course each mission aimed to prepare natives to become 
catechists, evangelists, and pastors. Bible schools were started which in not a 
few cases developed into theological seminaries. No less than sixty-five such 
schools were maintained during this period. The perennial mission problem 
as to the language in which theological instruction was to be imparted had to 
be met also in China. Was it to be imparted in English? This would make 
accessible the accumulated treasures of theological literature in the West. But 
then could those thus trained impart their knowledge to their own people? 
It must be admitted that training in English would make it rather foreign. 
The Basel Mission working among the Hakkas was unique in attempting to 
give all its instruction in that language. Those who used English, however, 
had this advantage that some could be sent for advanced instruction to Britain 
and to America. It was from among such that some of the great leaders in the 
church have been recruited. 


*%See report of Conference (New York: American Tract Society), Vol. IJ, pp. 188-239. 
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The closing decade of this period was outstanding because of the special 
emphasis that missionaries placed on social work. Mrs. Archibald Little founded 
a society of those who advocated natural feet, to stop the cruel custom of foot- 
binding. Societies for the suppression of opium flourished. No less than twenty- 
nine refuge homes for opium addicts are listed.?* Schools for the blind, eleven 
of them, are also reported.*” Among the young, a desire for Western learning 
was fostered. Schools were patronized and literature was circulated. The 
Emperor Kwang Hsii himself took an interest in these and other reforms. In 
1898 he proclaimed no less than twenty-eight such reforms. Among others, 
the temples were to be turned into schools in which modern education was to 
be imparted. The old examinations, as conditions for entering government 
services, were to be abolished. It was a time when these changes inspired large 
expectations for the work of missions. The country as a whole was, however, 
too deeply rooted in the traditions of the past to regard these reforms with 
favor and in this they had the support of the power behind the throne, the 
dowager empress, Tzu Hsi. ; 

This epoch-making period thus closes with age-long conservative China 
stirring with new aspirations. The work of missions, contacts with Western 
culture, even the wars whereby China had lost territory—all helped to bring 
to an end the old order and to make at least youth in China grope after some- 
thing different. It was ready even to listen to the Gospel but not chiefly from 
spiritual motives but rather that in it was seen some hope for making China 
strong nationally. 

As for numerical results, there were reckoned among Protestant Christians 
about 100,000 members in 1900. All China had been penetrated by messengers 
of the Gospel. The important centers had been occupied by Christian institu- 
tions. It was a period of laying foundations. What changes since the beginning 
of the century when the Gospel could be preached only to the Chinese dis- 
persed through border countries! Changes so rapid and so revolutionary are, 
however, apt to produce reactionary movements. China was no exception to 
this rule. To some of these the next period is about to introduce us." 


THE PERIOD FROM 1900 TO THE PRESENT 


This has been a time of unusual stress and strain in China. Dr. Frank Raw- 
linson pointed out that in the first three decades of this century there were no 
less than three revolutions in China.2* The first was the Boxer uprising in 
1900 which he regarded as a protest against the partitioning of China. Before 


« 
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*% See article by Dr. Rawlinson in the International Review of Missions, Vol. XVIII 
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the second revolution, the Russo-Japanese War, 1904-5, was fought on Chinese 
soil. It brought home to China her powerlessness to be a master in her own 
house. It also showed her that an Oriental nation could in strength become 
the equal, even the superior, of a Western power and it was this that led no 
less than 15,000 Chinese students to go to Japan after that war to learn the 
secret of Japan’s newly won power. In 1911 came the second revolution— 
the uprising of the Chinese people against the Manchu or the Ch'in dynasty 
which was really a foreign dynasty though it had ruled China since 1644. That 
dynasty had become particularly impotent after the death of the dowager 
empress in 1908. The Chinese Republic dates from 1912, although it took a 
second minor revolution in 1916 to keep it from reverting to a monarchy 
under its first permanent president, Yuan Shi Kai. The third revolution which 
took place in 1926-27 was prepared for by the injustice done China by the 
Versailles Treaty in 1919 which had handed over Shantung to Japan against 
China’s protest. It was further prepared for by a reaction against the Students’ 
Conference in Peking, the theme of which had been that the greatness of the 
West was due to Christianity. The reaction promoted a new thought move- 
ment, supported by certain Western savants, which claimed that Western great- 
ness rested not on any religion, for it regarded all religions as superstitious, 
but on science. ° This third revolution was against missions and missionaries (as 
against all other foreigners) but chiefly because of their entanglement in 
foreign political treaties. 

Besides these anti-foreign movements there was internal confusion caused 
by the war lords of the North against the patriots of the Republic, of whom 
not a few in the South had communistic leanings. When by 1928 these internal 
troubles had the promise of being solved by the triumph of Chiang Kai-shek 
and those who assisted him, both over Russian communistic forces in the South 
and over the war lords of the North, China had to meet its greatest difficulty 
in Japan’s policy of expansion. This goes back indeed to the first world war 
when in 1915 Japan made twenty-one demands on China which, if accepted, 
would have reduced her to the position of a protectorate under the suzerainty 
of Japan. The Lansing-Ishii Treaty of the same period made acknowledgment 
by the United States of Japan’s special interests in China. While Japan 
pressed her claims, China proclaimed a boycott against her. This led to an 
undeclared war which Japan started September 18, 1931. This led to the 
creation of the free state of Manchuria, now called Manchukuo, February 18, 
1932, under Japanese protection. The protest of the League of Nations against 
this action only led to Japan’s withdrawal from the league. Japan put one of 
the Manchu royal line, Henry Pu, on the throne of this state. That undeclared 
war came to an end through foreign mediation, June 1932. Clashes with 
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Japan, however, seemed henceforth inevitable. These came to a head July 7, 
1937, over the control of a railway line which had been guaranteed to Japan 
by treaty. Japan interpreted the construction of a rival line as being a violation 
of the treaty. Since that date there has been continuous war with Japan on 
Chinese soil. A large part of China from the coast to a variable line inland 
is under occupation by the Japanese while the rest is free China with its 
capital at Chungking. In no part of her history has China shown greater sur- 
vival power than in this period of constant turmoil and confusion. 

The attempt must now be made to retrace these steps in so far as they 
affected the work of missions. After the Boxer uprising there were not wanting 
those who regarded mission work in China as responsible for it. It was, how- 
ever, primarily against foreigners and not against missionaries. That so many 
of its victims were missionaries was due to the way they were scattered 
throughout the provinces. The country had not been educated to the reforms 
that were to be introduced. Civilization with its roads and its railways was 
desecrating the graves of ancestors. The old learning was to give way to the 
science of the West. The empress dowager, as also the Tuchins, or rulers of 
certain provinces, were not in sympathy with the reforms. China has ‘always 
been noted for its secret societies. In parts these were religious; in others 
political and revolutionary. One such society was formed and spread, due to 
the humiliation imposed by foreigners on China. It called itself by a name 
meaning “Great Sword Society.” Foreigners called it the Boxer movement. 
Its members believed that they could immunize themselves against the weapons 
_of foreigners by special initiatory rites. In this belief, evidently supported by 
the dowager empress, they worked up a fanatical zeal to drive out all foreigners. 
The outbreak began June 2, 1900, in Chihli in the North. It spread chiefly 
through the neighboring provinces of Shansi and Kansu. The legations at 
Peking were besieged. An international force under Count von Waldersee 
relieved Peking by August 14. The government had, however, moved to 
Hsianfu. Out of 1,810 missionaries then in China, 180 suffered martyrdom, 
besides forty-eight children. Of these no less than seventy-five adults and thirty 
children belonged to the China Inland Mission, as it had most deeply pene- 
trated into the inland provinces. The martyr roll among Chinese Christians 
was much larger. Estimates of these run from 10,000 to 40,000. It is safe to 
place it at 25,000. In all mission annals the number of the noble army of 
martyrs was never excelled. It furnishes the most convincing reply to those 
who sneeringly speak of the Christians won by missions as “rice Christians,” 
insinuating that they are after the loaves and fishes in professing their newly 
found faith. They could have saved themselves by renouncing their faith. 
They imitated the early Christian martyrs in being faithful unto death. 
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After the Boxer uprising had been quelled, humiliating conditions were 
imposed on China. Indemnities to the extent of 450,000,000 taels were im- 
posed on the country. Protestant missions would not claim any indemnity for 
lives lost; some did for restoring property while others did not. The share of 
the United States in the indemnities amounted to nearly $3,000,000. This 
was generously remitted and then China gratefully set it apart to found scholar- 
ships for Chinese students to study in the United States. 

The effect of this uprising on mission work seems to have been to the 
furtherance of the Gospel. The first decade of the new century marked prog- 
ress in no line more than in that of education. Government itself proposed 
to found a university in every province where Western science as well as 
Oriental learning was to be taught. As heads of such schools missionary educa- 
tors were selected. The scheme was but partially carried out but even so it 
marks a change in attitude toward things Western that is nothing short of 
revolutionary. Those who knew China best warned that China’s chief interest 
was not in the spiritual heritage of the West but rather that she might learn 
the secret of her strength—the same motive that sent her students to Japan 
after the Russo-Japanese War. Yet the fact that China was abandoning age- 
long traditions and opening her mind to new ideas gave Christianity an un- 
precedented opportunity. During the first decade after the Boxer uprising no 
less than thirty-five new mission organizations started their work in China.”* 
Among these is the famous Yale University Mission which began its work in 
1902. No less than six Lutheran societies started work about that time—the 
Liebenzeller and the Swedish Mongolian indeed a year earlier in 1899; the 
Kieler (now Schleswig-Holstein) in 1900; the Finnish in 1901; Augustana, 
1905; Swedish Free Church, 1912; the Lutheran Synod of Missouri in 1913. 
The Y. M. and the Y. W. C. A. developed their work in China. By 1912 they 
had occupied twelve leading cities with no less than fifty-five secretaries. 
Membership in these was large, that in Shanghai alone numbering 1,500 of 
whom a large percentage were students. The older missions also extended their 
operations. That all these increased activities produced results may be seen in 
the fact that by 1907, when the Morrison centenary was celebrated, Protestant 
Christians numbered 170,000 as over against 100,000 in 1900 Times were 
changing, opposition was waning, hopes were bright for the future. 

Even the first world war, vast as was its effect on missions, did not retard 
the work in China. The great evangelistic tours of John R. Mott and Sherwood 
Eddy both before and after that war revealed that the educated in China 
showed a strong interest in the Christian message. German missionaries were 
able to continue their work practically all through the war for it was only 


“ See list in Richter, op. cit., p. 246. 
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toward its close that China entered on the side of the Allies so that repatriation 
orders could not be put into effect before the signing of the armistice. It was 
due to the work at the council table at Versailles, when the powers agreed to 
hand Shantung over to Japan, that there began the anti-foreign—and along 
with it anti-mission—agitation which culminated in the third revolution in 
1927-28. 

The period from 1912 to 1927 was also for other reasons one of special 
disturbance. The old regime had given place to the republic in 1912 and 1916 
but the republic itself was not yet organized. Unpaid soldiers became robber 
bands. Mission stations while often suffering from their depredations even 
more frequently became places of refuge for the people in danger of attack. 
Then there were famines—a very severe one in 1920 when Christians the 
world over contributed no less than $17,500,000 and missionaries became the 
dispensers of this bounty. In all, no less than 500 missionaries engaged in 
relief work. The world-wide epidemic of influenza in 1918-19 also struck 
China, while in 1924 unprecedented floods created further need for relief. 
In all these, medical missions found a unique opportunity to render service. 

The republic proclaimed in 1912 temporarily proved an aid to missions 
since it put all religions on an equal footing. The large number of Chinese 
Christians holding responsible positions in the new regime made this act of 
toleration to be specially full of promise for the future of the work. The pres- 
ident, Yuan Shi Kai, went so far as to appoint April 27, 1913, as a day of 
prayer in all the churches for the republic. Old shrines as also the worship of 
Confucius were abolished. The very rapidity of these innovations, however, 
produced a reaction against them. This was led by Chen Huan Chang, a grad- 
uate of Columbia University, through whose efforts honor to Confucius was 
again required of all pupils in schools. Against this, not only Christians but 
Buddhists and Moslems protested and the agitation for it proved short-lived. 
In the South indeed this very opposition led to a strong revival of Buddhism. 

Schools had a prominent place in the program of the new order. It was at 
this time in 1921, when interest in education was strong, that a commission 
headed by Dr. Burton of the University of Chicago and representing American 
and British missionary societies went to China to study educational needs and 
make recommendations. Its findings were published under the title of Chris- 
tian Education in China. Its comprehensive scheme was never carried out, 
partly from lack of funds, chiefly because of a reaction against things foreign 
in China itself. This reaction went so far as to require that all schools be 
registered, and, following the practice in American public education, that all 
Christian instruction be barred from the curricula of the schools. 

A widespread interest in Christianity among the educated also characterized 
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the period following China’s change to a republic. In 1913, Drs. Mott and 
Eddy made a tour and enlisted the interest of no less than 14,000 of these, of 
whom 9,000 promised to study Christ’s claim on them according to the Scrip- 
tures. A similar tour in 1922-23 gave evidence of even an increased interest 
among the educated. A large conference at Peking in 1922 at which the theme 
was “Christianity, the Secret of Western Greatness,” was held under the 
inspiration of this interest. 

Then it was in 1923 that under the stimulus of the almost still-born Inter- 
Church World Movement, all the large mission fields were to be carefully 
surveyed. The survey of China by Dr. Milton Stauffer was the only one of the 
projected surveys carried to completion. It was published under the title of 
The Christian Occupation of China. Its object was to direct the attention of the 
home church to the unoccupied fields in China, to the task yet to be done, but 
in doing this the work already accomplished had to be shown. This was done 
with such thoroughness that Dr. Julius Richter was led to acknowledge that 
but for it his work on missions in China could not have been written. A great 
forward movement was planned. Shanghai became permanent headquarters 
for all mission activities of an interdenominational character. 

To all these large visions there ensued a powerful reaction which culminated 
in the anti-foreign revolution of 1926-27. This was in part due to anti-Chris- 
tian forces that had their origin in the West. It gave rise to a new thought 
movement among educated Chinese who claimed that not Christianity but 
science was the basis on which Western countries achieved greatness. While 
this New Thought Movement itself was short-lived, added as it was to the 
antagonism to everything foreign, especially after Versailles in 1919 and the 
Washington Conference in 1922 had both been disappointing, there followed 
in 1927 one of the hardest times for missions in China that had been experi- 
enced since the Boxer outbreak. Stations were destroyed, missionaries martyred. 

As has so often been the case, this proved the darkness that ushered in a 
new dawn in mission work. With the triumph of Chiang Kai-shek, who 
himself became a baptized Christian in October 1930, obstacles that had been 
placed in the way of religious instruction were removed. When China entered 
on her long struggle with Japan beginning in 1937, missionaries, particularly 
medical missionaries, rendered such conspicuous service to China in mitigating 
sufferings that Dr. Hsu Shih, China’s ambassador at Washington, even though 
a non-Christian, gave this testimony in an address toward the close of 1941: 
“I want to pay my respects to all the Christian mission workers, Protestant 
or Catholic, who have aided China during these years of China’s war of 
resistance to ageression.””° 


~ Quoted from the Philadelphia Inguwirer, Nov. 8, 1941. 
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Perhaps equally significant for mission work in China was the fact that the 
work rapidly devolved from the foreign mission to the Chinese Church. In 
1928 the Foreign Missions Conference of the United States and Canada 
appointed.a commission to study policies in China. Pursuant to their findings. 
Christian work in China was made church-centered. The church was to have 
a voice in saying whether individual missionaries were acceptable. Property 
was to be put under the direction of the church by lease or loan. Colleges and 
universities were to be put largely under Chinese management. British societies 
had already anticipated such changes. Continental societies, not having had 
trouble along those lines, were slower in making them. Then, too, missions 
put themselves on record as refusing indemnities for life and property and as 
renouncing any appeal to military force for protection.”® 

These changes in policy, added to the triumph of Chiang Kai-shek, produced 
such a change in attitude that though in 1927 missionaries had been compelled 
to leave many of their stations, by 1928 the National Christian Council of 
China asked for missionaries for practically every kind of mission work.** 

Along with this favorable change in attitude, churches that hitherto worked 
under their denominational labels, united to form Chinese churches: The 
Anglicans appointed six Chinese bishops; Congregationalist, Canadian Bap- 
tist, and independent churches united to form the Church of Christ in China. 
Already in 1920 Lutherans had united to form the Church of Justification by 
Faith (Chung Hua Sin I Hui)."* It includes almost all Lutheran missions oper- 
ating in China while the church in each mission area constitutes one of its 
district synods. 

As in India, so also in China, Lutheran missions have been located in areas 
contiguous to one another, which itself ought to facilitate efforts to build up 
a united work. The only missions to which this does not apply are the Danish 
Mission in Manchuria and the Swedish Mission among the Mongols, and, in 
a lesser degree, the work of the United Lutheran Church of America in Shan- 
tung. As for the other Lutheran missions, including those Evangelical missions 
which in personnel and in church polity may be classed among Lutherans, they 
were begun under Gutzlaff’s influence in Kwantung in the South by the Berlin 
and Rhenish Missions as early as the forties of the nineteenth century. Begin- 
ning with the nineties of that century they were extended to Hunan, Hupeh, 
and Honan, chiefly by the Norwegians both of Europe and the United States. 
They still carry on the largest Lutheran missions in China. The Augustana 
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Synod entered on its work there in 1905; the Missouri Synod in 1913. A 
number of smaller societies also have work there. In 1917 a United Theological 
School was established and. the majority of the missions are united in its 
support. The United Lutheran Church in America, after the first world war 
purchased the property of the Berlin Society in Kiaochow. That society had 
begun its work there after this portion of Shantung had been leased to 
Germany. It is this circumstance that has put the U.L.C.A. mission at some 
distance from the chief area for Lutheran missions in China. Before the second 
world war, Lutherans had about 500 missionaries in China and a staff of about 
1500 Chinese workers. The Christians connected with their missions num- 
bered about 50,000, this being approximately a tenth of the Protestant mem- 
bership in that country. Most of their fields have been under Japanese domi- 
nation since the time of the second world war or have been in battlefield areas. 
The American Section of the Lutheran World Convention sent in 1944 a 
special missionary supervisor, Dr. Daniel Nelson, to extend such help as could 
be given in war time and to prepare for the reoccupation of these fields as 
soon as conditions permit. 

It was after the trying times of 1926-27, that the church in China itself 
on January 1, 1930, launched its five-year iorward movement. Before its 
inception, it is said the Christians had been discouraged. Membership in Prot- 
estant churches had decreased as much as 25 per cent. The five-year plan aimed 
first to put new life into the churches. Its prayer was, “Revive Thy Church, 
O Lord, beginning with me.” The first five-year period ended with the year 
1934. About its results we have the following testimony: “The movement 
has already made a marked contribution to the enrichment of the spiritual life 
of many persons, to a growing desire to share with others the blessings of the 
Christian Gospel, which desire is manifesting itself in a wider evangelistic 
outlook and to the strengthening of many churches.” Schools again grew. 
Adult literacy was promoted. Chiang Kai-shek’s New Life Movement, launched 
in 1934, while mainly political and social, worked toward similar goals. 

In medical mission work, too, in 1932 the Medical Missionary Association 
and the Chinese Medical Society united under the name of the Chinese Medical 
Association. This merger came as a result of a law requiring all medical prac- 
titioners to be registered. While thus linked up with the general medical work, 
the troubled period since 1937 has made special calls for mission medical 
work. While just before the war 800 doctors and 1,360 nurses were engaged 
in this work, maintaining 260 hospitals, in 1940 doctors had increased to 863, 
nurses to 1,597. Out of 367 hospitals of more than twenty beds each, other 
than military hospitals and others operated for private profit at the end of 1940, 
no less than 274 were mission hospitals, of which 231 were Protestant and 
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43, Roman Catholic. A National Christian Service Council for Wounded Sol- 
diers in 1939 was served by 973 full-time workers and 5,000 volunteers who 
in that year rendered service to 670,000 wounded soldiers at a cost of 
$359,000.” 

It is only to be expected that in ear a time as China has passed through 
since 1937, all regular work would be dislocated. Such being the case it is 
remarkable to see how higher educational work has been kept going up to the 
time that Japan attacked America in December 1941. Up to that time thirty 
institutions had been removed to West China and two to Hongkong; twenty- 
eight remained in Japanese-occupied territory in Peiping, Tientsin, and 
Shanghai; nine had always been in the interior and continued there; while no 
less than twenty-seven had been newly established during the war. The institu- 
tions thus numbered 113 as over against 108 before the war and as for the 
students they now numbered 44,000 as over against 31,000 before the war*°— 
a striking testimony to the courage and endurance of young China. 

Under special phases of mission work, an important place must be given to 

that undertaken by the Rev. J. L. Reichelt, a Norwegian Lutheran missionary 
in his Institute and School of Religion, located near Hongkong. By it he is 
aiming to provide a place where Buddhist monks may study the teachings of 
Christ. The Order of Monks or Sangha is an essential order in Buddhism, 
as it is in all other religions that cultivate monasticism. Among them there 
are found those who are real seekers after truth. The work is unique in missions 
and its development will be watched. with interest. 
_ Interest in the Bible and its teachings was never greater in China than in 
these difficult times. In 1939, 234,600 New Testaments were circulated, and 
an order for 30,000 had to be canceled as there were no more in stock. It is 
significant that a non-Christian university adopted the English Bible as a text- 
book and that a Shanghai paper carried an advertisement for a missionary to 
teach the Bible in a non-Christian school. 

Up to 1900 the problem of missions was how to get a hearing for the 
Gospel message among a people mostly hostile, but at least indifferent. That 
attitude has given way to real interest. The church is pushing evangelistic 
movements. The five-year movement that ended with 1933 led to another. 
The National Christian Council of China in 1940 called for the Christian 
Forward Movement. It is after all men of the land that must win that great 
country for Christ. The hopeful feature of the work is that the church there 
is feeling its responsibility for extending the kingdom. Numerically the gains 


” International Review .... XXIV (Jan., 1935), “Quarterly Notes,” p. iii. 


°° From article by M. S. poe Nanking University, International Review ,... XXX, 
(Oct, 1941), 449-76, 
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have been significant when the troublous times are taken into consideration. 
Protestant Christians in 1938 numbered about 700,000 baptized and 50,000 
under instruction or adherents. Roman Catholics totaled nearly four times 
that number.** 

Statistics published in 1938 show that Protestant Christians then were 
organized into 5,800 congregations. These were ministered to by 2,135 native 
ordained pastors. Other native Christian evangelists and teachers numbered 
9,235, of whom 2,427 were women. The total number of missionaries at that 
time stood at 5,747 of whom 1,084 were ordained and 1,002 unordained men, 
1,617 were wives and 1,988 single women and 56 short-term missionaries. War 
has both reduced the numbers of all of these and curtailed the work. The great 
desolation that prolonged hostilities have caused as well as the favorable atti- 
tude of China toward the work of missions will no doubt call for strong rein- 
forcements in both Chinese workers and foreign staff when peace returns. 


_ * Figures from the ‘Survey of Missions, China, 1941,” International Review... ., XXXI, 
Jan., 1942. 


CHAPTER XII 
SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


UNDER southeastern Asia are here included Burma, Siam, Indo-China, the 
Malay States, Indonesia or the Netherlands East Indies, and the Philippines. 
All except the last three are Buddhist, mainly of the Southern or Hinayana 
type. Because of Ceylon’s adherence to the same type, it is also included in 
this section though geographically connected with India. The Malay States are 
largely Moslem. Large parts of Indonesia, especially Java, Sumatra, and 
Borneo, as also smaller islands, are also under the sway of Islam. In all the. 
countries of southeastern Asia there are also more primitive or animistic 
religions. Thus there are the Veddahs in Ceylon, the Karens, the Chins, and 
Kachins in Burma, the Laos in Siam and Indo-China, the Bataks in Sumatra; 
the Dyaks in Borneo, the Alifars in the Celebes, the Igorots in the Philippines, 
and others not so numerous. These have always received special attention from 
missions. Accessions in largest numbers have come from among them. There 
have also been large numbers of immigrants into many of these parts, espe- 
cially in Ceylon, Burma, and the Malay States. These have come chiefly from 
the more populous countries of India and China. These immigrants have 
received special attention in mission work. While populations in these parts 
-are not as dense (except in certain sections such as Java and Indo-China) as 
they are in India or China, there is a greater variety of peoples to whom the 
Gospel must be presented than among those more settled populations. 


CEYLON 


This covers an area of 25,332 square miles. Its population in 1931 was 
5,312,548. In both its population and its culture Ceylon owes much to India 
from which it is separated only by narrow straits. One of India’s great epics, 
the Ramayana, the Iliad of India, tells of the invasion of Ceylon by Rama and 
his allies to rescue the beautiful Sita from Ceylon’s ruler, Ravana. 

Ceylon received its religion, Buddhism, from India. This took place about 
the beginning of the third century, B.c. The missionary of Buddhism then 
was no less a person than Mahinda, a son of Asoka, the Constantine of 
Buddhism in India. When India about the eighth century had a revival of 
Brahmanism, which swept Buddhism from its shores, this movement left 
Ceylon unaffected so that southern Buddhism in its purest form continues 
there to this day. The Singhalese, as the inhabitants of Ceylon are called, 
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remain predominantly Buddhist, two-thirds of the population being numbered 
among them. In the northern part of the island, however, about Jaffna, the 
Tamil people of adjoining India have settled. Work among them 1s related 
to that among the Tamil people of South India. They number about one- 
fifth of Ceylon’s population. In the eastern part there are also still found 
some of the Veddahs, the aborigines of Ceylon. Then there are Moslems of 
Arabian descent as also Europeans and Eurasians who make up the rest of | 
Ceylon’s population. | 

Mission work in Ceylon began soon after the arrival of the Portuguese in 
1505. Franciscans began work there in 1543. According to the practice of 
those times among colonizers, worldly inducements, extending at times to 
the use of force, were used to effect conversions. Roman Catholic converts 
have, however, remained true to their new faith to this day, due to careful 
nurture they received after they had embraced it. 

It was in 1658 that the Dutch expelled the Portuguese from the island. 
It was under their control until 1796 when they in turn were conquered by 
the British from India. Since then Ceylon has been a crown colony under 
Britain, not being under the administration of India. While under the Dutch, 
the propagation of Protestant faith was directed by their Colonial Mission. 
Worldly inducements were used to turn both Roman Catholics and non- 
Christians to the faith of their rulers. Acceptance of the faith became the gate- 
way to preferment in commercial and government positions. As a result hun- 
dreds of thousands received baptism. Government provided churches for them, 
but failed to provide the needed spiritual nurture to establish them in their 
newly embraced faith. As a result, after the British took charge and abolished 
any favored treatment for Christians, more than half of them reverted to 
Buddhism. 

Missions as carried on by Protestants since that time began when the London 
Missionary Society sent representatives in 1804. English Baptists began work 
nine years later. In 1814 came the British Wesleyans. Their leader was 
Thomas Coke, who had labored with John Wesley in America. Though old 
at the time, he was sent along with others to inaugurate work in Ceylon, but 
died before reaching the destination. The Wesleyan Mission continues its work 
to the present day. The first American Board missionaries came in 1815. It 
will be recalled that it was here that Dr. John Scudder, the pioneer medical 
missionary in India, began his work. The Church Missionary Society has 
been laboring in Ceylon since 1818. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel entered on its work there in 1840. Its work has been closely con- 
nected with the Episcopal See at Colombo. At the present time, the work of 
Anglicans in Ceylon as in India is carried on along diocesan and not mission- 
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society lines. The Ceylon and India General Mission entered on its work as 
late as 1893. 

According to the statistics for 1938, Protestant Christian work was at that 
time carried on by 590 national workers of whom eighty-two were ordained 
pastors and 190 were women workers. These were assisted by a foreign staff 
numbering 163. Of these, forty-one were ordained missionaries and no less 
than seventy were women workers. Among the foreign staff, there were no 
fewer than ten medical doctors of whom four were women. National doctors 
numbered nine of whom four were women. This medical staff operated four 
hospitals with over three hundred beds. In these forty-four national and forty- 
nine foreign nurses, along with fifty-one student nurses were laboring. It will 
be seen from this that special emphasis is placed by missions on its medical 
work. Orphanages too have a larger place in mission work than in India. Of 
these, missions conducted four with 173 orphans. 

As to results, the combined Protestant Christian community numbered 
51,518 of whom 5,000 are under instruction for baptism. Roman Catholics 
total about eight times this number. The largest number of converts here as in 
other Buddhist countries come from the non-Buddhist community. While 
Buddhists have been hardest to reach, the impact of Christianity on Buddhism 
itself has been marked. Young Men’s Buddhist Associations imitate Y. M. 
C. A. methods. Sunday schools are conducted along Buddhist lines by them. 
Buddhist monasteries always have conducted schools for the young. These 
have undergone a revival under the influence of missions." | 


BURMA 


This is the first country to be considered in the large peninsula that juts 
into the Indian Ocean between the Bay of Bengal, the Gulf of Siam, and the 
China Sea. The other countries in this peninsula are Malaya to the south of 
Burma, Siam to the east, and Indo-China at the extreme east. While Burma 
has been one of the provincial areas under the government of India, Lower 
Burma’s connection with India dates back only to 1852, while Burma proper 
with its famous city of Mandalay was annexed as recently as 1886. Geograph- 
ically and racially, Burma is more closely related to China than to India. It is 
a land of mountains, foothills of the Himalayas, with ranges running from 
north to south. These are separated by fertile river valleys, chief of which are 
those of the Irrawaddy and the Salween. In area its extent is 261,610 square 
miles, of which the Shan states, the eastern portion of the province, cover 


"See Interpretative Statistical Survey in loco. Also J.B. Pratt, The Pilgrimage of Buddhism 
and a Buddhist Pilgrimage (New York: Macmillan, 1928), under Index, “Revival, Buddhist,” 
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62,335 and the Chin hills in the north 10,250 square miles. Its population is 
about 14,000,000 of whom no less than 11,000,000 are Buddhists of the 
southern type. Over a million are Shans, in the east, who are also Buddhists 
closely related to the Siamese. The hill tribes, the Karens, of whom there are 
about a million, the Chins and the Kachins, numbering nearly half a million, 
are largely animists. Then Burma numbers nearly half a million Moslems. 
Besides these, Chinese immigrants number over 100,000. Recent immigrants 
from India, many of whom are seasonal as migrant agricultural laborers, 
account for another half-million. Burma is said to use no less than one hundred 
languages and dialects. It will be apparent from all this that Burma is a most 
variegated mission field. Two things are in marked contrast to India. There 
are no caste divisions. Women have much larger freedom. They indeed carry 
on much of the business of the land. 

Protestant mission work in Burma goes back to the time of the Serampore 
Mission when in 1807 three Baptist missionaries, one of whom was Felix 
Carey, a son of William Carey, began work at Rangoon. Soon afterward the 
London Missionary Society also sent two missionaries to that place. Both these 
efforts were short-lived. Continuous work dates from the arrival of J. Adoniram 
Judson in Rangoon in 1813. Up to 1824 his sphere of work was not restricted. 
He devoted himself to the language and especially the translation of the Bible, 
a task he began in 1817 but did not complete before 1834. His work was 
done so well that his translation unrevised could be used until the end of the 
century. To his labors in the language must be added the preparation of a 
Burmese-English dictionary which he had almost finished when he died in 1850. 

From 1824 to 1826 Britain was at war with Burma. Then Judson’s fortunes 
changed, for he and his colleague, Dr. Price, were arrested as spies and subjected 
tO most rigorous imprisonment for seventeen months. After that, Burma was 
closed to missions up to the time of the annexation of Lower Burma in 1852. 
Moulmein then became the base of mission operations. Judson and his asso- 
ciates made extensive evangelistic tours. It was as a result of these that contact 
was made with the Karens and they became interested in Christianity. Dr. 
Boardman, another of the renowned Baptist missionaries, baptized a leader 
among them who had once been much of a desperado. This was in 1828. The 
new convert became an enthusiastic evangelist and through his preaching a 
mass movement among the Karens took place as a result of which no less 
than 200,000 of them have since accepted? the Protestant Christian faith 
while at the same time no less than 40,000 became Roman Catholics. Not 
only numerically but also in matters of self-support and self-propagation the 


*Indebtedness is acknowledged here as elsewhere to Julius Richter, Die evangelische 
Mission in Fern— und Siidost-Asien, Australien, Amerika (Gitersloh, 1931), pp. 129-48. 
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work among the Karens has been outstanding. There are a number of divisions 
among them. The Bible has been translated into two of their dialects, the 
one by Francis Mason, the other by D. L. Brayton. 

Work among the Shans dates from the sixties of the last century. J. N. 
Cushing labored among them from 1866 onward, translated the Bible into 
their language, and prepared a Shan-English dictionary. Only one station in 
their territory had been started before the annexation of Upper Burma in 
1886. Since then a number of stations have been spread over their territory. 
The Shans are strongly Buddhistic. Medical missions have been stressed among 
them. As in Siam, to whose people the Shans are related, the attitude towards 
mission work, especially on its philanthropic side among them, is friendly. 

Then there are the hill tribes, the Chins and the Kachins, among whom 
work has been prosecuted since the last decade of the nineteenth century. These 
were not parts of Burma before the British reduced them to order. The Kachins 
indeed had been headhunters before that time. Bible translation into their 
language has been made by Ole Hanson. A mass movement toward Christi- 
anity has taken place and no less than 22,000 are reported as having embraced 
the Christian faith. 

Besides these extensive labors, the Baptist Mission also works among a prim- 
itive people, the Talaing, of whom there are 200,000, and among the Telugu, 

Tamil, and Chinese immigrants. | 
From the first, special emphasis has been placed by them on literature. The 
schools conducted by Buddhist monks no doubt have developed a desire for 
_ reading among the Burmese. The large Baptist publishing house at Rangoon, 
famous among mission publishing agencies, aims to meet this desire: The 
college at Rangoon conducted by the mission draws its students from all the 
various classes in Burma and is truly international in character. A large the- 
ological seminary at Insein, just outside of Rangoon, provides for the prepara- 
tion of those nationals who enter on the work of Christian missions. More than 
800 village schools, in which 30,000 pupils are enrolled, are also carried on. 

Next to that of Baptists, most extensive work in Burma has been done by 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Its work began soon after the 
annexation of Lower Burma in 1852. Its work at first received favor from the 
Royal House at Mandalay which itself provided the needed church building 
and school buildings for its work. Then in 1877, through the influence of one 
of the Baptist missionaries, there was a secession of Karen Christians to this 
society. A bishopric in Rangoon dates from that year. St. John’s College in 
Rangoon is maintained by the society which has always stressed educational 
work. In the development of the work of the society special attention has been 
given to the Chinese and the Indian immigrants there. 
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The Wesleyans began work in Mandalay in 1886 immediately after its 
annexation. Their work spread eastward to the Shans but also toward the 
northwest among the Lushai, a primitive tribe that is connected with a hill 
tribe in Assam. The American Methodists also have worked chiefly in the 
large cities. Their work among Europeans dates from 1878, but more recently 
they have extended their work chiefly among Indian immigrants. 

The Salvation Army, the Plymouth Brethren, and the Seventh Day Advent- 
ists have entered Burma in more recent times. 

The work of Lutherans in Burma has been confined to diaspora work that 
seeks to provide Christian ministrations for the Lutheran Christians who emi- 
grated to Burma from the Tamil and the Telugu areas in India. That among 
the Tamil immigrants is under the direction of the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of South India, formerly the Leipzig Mission. The United Lutheran 
Church of the Andhra country in India makes provision for the work among 
the Telugu Lutherans in Rangoon and surrounding areas. 

According to statistics for 1938 there were 434 ordained and 1,133 un- 
ordained national workers engaged in Protestant Christian work in Burma. 
Of the unordained workers 155 were women. Working with them were 312 
foreign missionaries of whom eighty were ordained and thirty-eight unordained 
men and a hundred were single women. Among the missionaries were ten 
medical doctors of whom four were women, besides ten women nurses. The 
total baptized membership stood at 162,068 of whom 144,202 were com- 
municants. This unusually large proportion of communicants to baptized mem- 
bership is due to the fact that by far the larger number of Christians belong 
to the Baptist churches. Were infant baptism the rule in Burma as it is in most 
inission fields, the Christian community would be materially increased in 
number. 

The one discouraging feature revealed by the statistical survey is that 
inquirers, Or prospects, reported number only 415. Work among them seems 
to have come to a standstill. Work among the Buddhist Burmese themselves 
goes slowly, having to its credit a church of only 5,000. It is, however, encour- 
aging to notice that among these, evangelistic zeal is finding expression in a 
five-year movement with its slogan, Burma for Christ. It needs to be remem- 
bered that ever since the first world war Burma has been the scene of a strong 
national awakening. It did not want to be under India’s administration. It 
has been resenting an invasion by immigration from India. It was because of 
this that before the second world war Burma petitioned that it be given sep- 
arate colonial government. In 1937 this request was granted. Burma’s spirit 
of nationalist revolt no doubt helped to make comparatively easy Japan’s 
invasion in 1942. Here, as elsewhere, national aspirations have for the time 
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eclipsed religious interests. This has already affected mission work in Burma 
as elsewhere and seems destined to affect it more in the future. 


SIAM OR THAILAND 


This country lies to the east of Lower Burma. The name Siam is a variation 
of Shan—a people to whom Burma has already introduced us. Shans are also 
found in Indo-China. Those who live to the south of the mountainous regions 
of Upper Siam call themselves the Taz, a name that signifies the free. It is 
due to this name that the country has in recent times been called Thailand. 
The mountainous regions of the north are inhabited by the Laos, a people also 
found in Yunnan in China and in Indo-China. Though they are more energetic 
than the Thais, who are rather indolent, they yet look on the Thais as their 
superiors. The Thais are all Buddhists, while among the Laos Buddhists are 
few. Besides the Thais and the Laos, there are also about one and a half million 
Chinese in Siam besides a sprinkling of Malays and of Indians. The entire 
population amounts to about 14,000,000. The country contains approximately 
200,000 square miles so that the density of population is only about seventy 
to the square mile. 

The prevailing religion is Buddhism. The land is full of pagodas and 
monasteries. It is estimated that there are no less than 220,000 Buddhist 
monks in the land. The king of Siam is himself the protector of the Buddhist 
faith. Under the impact of the West there has been here as elsewhere a revival 
of Buddhism. Since the middle of the nineteenth century, the country has 
_ been progressive in the arts of civilization. Monastic schools leading up to the 
University of Bangkok aim to perpetuate and develop Siamese culture. Modern 
progressive Buddhism may here be studied in one of its purest forms.” 

There is a reference as early as the year 800 to a Nestorian bishopric in 
Siam* but whatever following Nestorianism may have had it has left no trace 
whatever. Roman Catholics did mission work in Siam from the middle of the 
seventeenth century but this too left no lasting results owing to the unsettled 
condition of the country. Permanent work of Roman Catholics dates from 
1841. Protestant mission work goes back to 1828 when Giitzlaff started work 
at Bangkok where he continued until 1831. From that year until 1850 Amer- 
ican Board missionaries had this as one of their fields of labor. The American 
Baptists, in connection with their work in Burma, did some work there from 
1833 to 1892. As in Burma, so here they stressed literature, providing a trans- 
lation of the New Testament. The American Missionary Association started 
work here in 1850 and continued to 1873. The mission, however, that has 


* Pratt, op. cét., pp. 144-87. 
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done most extensive and permanent work in Siam is that of the American 
Presbyterians who have labored among the Thais since 1840 and among the 
Laos since 1867. Their school work has had royal support. Large place is 
given in their mission program to medical work. As over against twenty-four 
ordained missionaries, which they reported in 1938, there were thirteen 
medical doctors and five nurses, who carry on their work in thirteen hospitals 
and twelve dispensaries. 

More recently the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (1903), the 
Plymouth Brethren (1903), and the Seventh Day Adventists have begun 
work in this field. 

The number of converts is relatively small except among the Laos. In 1930 
the American Presbyterians reported no more than 1,681 Christians among 
the Thais and over 20,000 from among the Laos. All other Protestant societies 
have no more than 8,000 converts. The Roman Catholics, whose work is 
chiefly among the Chinese, report a total of 37,000. That the Christian move- 
ment has struck deep roots may be seen in the fact that when, by reason of 
the Japanese occupation of Siam in 1942, 350 missionaries were removed 
from Thailand, only four remaining, Christian work still went on, carried on 
by national Christians.” 


INDO-CHINA 


This country extends along the eastern side of Farther India.. It has an area 
of 284,816 square miles and a population of a little over 23,000,000. Cochin 
China was ceded to France in 1862, following a punitive expedition that 
France undertook to avenge the murder, of some Roman Catholic missionaries 
in 1858. Boundaries, however, were not definitely fixed before 1896 up to 
which time friction was constant. As constituted since that time Cochin-China 
is a colony directly under France while Annam, Cambodia, Laos, and Tongking, 
nominally are native states but under French administration. The most numer- 
ous section of the population are the Annamese among whom nationalism is 
very strong. Chinese are next in number while the mountainous hinterland is 
inhabited by the Laos. The prevailing religion is Buddhism. 

The French government has made it difficult for missions other than those 
from French-speaking countries to labor in any of the colonies under their 
control. This puts Roman Catholic missions in an advantageous position. 
They had already been at work in Indo-China before its annexation by France. 
By the middle of the seventeenth century they were said to have had 300,000 
Christians there. Since that time their work has gone on unhindered so that 


° The Christian Century (Chicago), Sept. 23, 1942, p. 160. Figures for Siam in Statistical 
Survey are incomplete. 
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Jatest reports give them a baptized Christian membership. of 1,250,000 min- 
istered to by 380 priests and 4,330 sisters. 

Since the separation of church and state in France, the country has been 
more open for Protestants to enter although missionaries who engage in school 
work are still required to use:the French language. In 1903 the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance entered on its work there. This society here as in other 
fields confines its work to that of evangelism. It now has thirty-one missionaries 
who have occupied eleven stations. Its baptized Christian community numbers 
4,465. The Seventh Day Adventists also recently entered this field. 

For a long time the British and Foreign Bible Society has been supporting 
colporteurs who circulate the Scriptures in those parts. In 1938 the number 
of portions of Scripture thus circulated rose to 100,000 copies. Encouraging 
as this is, it must yet be apparent that Protestant missions in Indo-China are 
still at that stage in mission work when the attempt must be made to gain 
entrance to the people of the land. 


MALAYA 


This is the southernmost part of the peninsula known as Farther India. It 
consists of the Straits Settlements, a crown colony of Great Britain, four 
Federated Malay States and five non-Federated Malay States, all under the 
suzerainty of Britain. These cover an area of about 50,000 square miles which 
support a population of about 5,000,000. Since it became one of the world’s 
chief source of supply for rubber and tin, its economic prosperity has brought 
_a large number of laborers from both India and China into these parts. 

Half of the people of Malaya are, however, Moslems. About six centuries 
ago, emigrants from India and Arabia first established themselves in Sumatra 
and from thence in Malaya. They formed small sultanates which now make 
up the Malayan States. Besides Moslems there are nearly half a million Indians 
and over a million Chinese there. Malaya thus has all the elements of a difficult 
mission field—a dominantly Moslem population, an unstable Indian and 
Chinese population who are away from their home moorings, and comparative 
economic prosperity which brings the people into contact with all the tempta- 
tions of civilization. Then too there is a Babel of languages, no less than 
sixty-eight being spoken there. 

As early as 1511 the Portuguese made Malacca the chief port of this part 
of the East. It became a bishop’s see. In 1545 Francis Xavier extended his 
labors to Malacca. The Dutch superseded the Portuguese in 1641 and until 
the British took over Penang (1785), Malacca (1795 ), and Singapore (1819), 
Catholic missions remained inactive. Since then they have pushed their work 
in Malaya where they have a baptized membership of about 60,000. 
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Protestant mission work began in 1815 when Milne made Malacca the seat 
of the Anglo-Chinese College. Though this school was transferred to Hong- 
kong in 1843, mission work did not stop. The English Presbyterians have 
been laboring there since 1856 and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel since 1872, its work being united with the diocese of Sarawak in 
Borneo. The Methodist Church has been doing extensive work in Singapore 
and the principal cities of Malaya since 1885. 

The Leipzig Lutheran Mission has followed its Christians from the Tamil 
area of India and set apart a missionary in Malaya to work among them. Since 
the first world war this work is carried on by the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. It reports 1,483 baptized Christians there in three organized churches. 

Educational missions have been carried on extensively by all missions work- 
ing in Malaya. One hundred forty schools of which forty are middle and special 
schools are thus maintained. Seven hundred thirty-one national teachers of 
whom fifty-one are women are engaged in the work of these schools. No less 
than 15,000 pupils are enrolled. The Anglo-Chinese School carried on by the 
Methodists is affiliated with the Raffles College at Singapore. Large hospitals 
are also conducted both at Singapore and at Malacca. 

According to the statistical survey of 1938, the baptized Protestant Chris- 
tian community stood at 45,000 with 2,000 more on the list of inquirers. 
These are ministered to by four hundred national workers of whom sixty-nine 
are ordained men and eighty-one are women. The foreign staff consisted of a 
total of 242 of whom eighty-five are ordained men and fifty-four are single 
women. The foreign staff included four medical doctors of whom one was a 
woman, and four nurses. 


INDONESIA OR THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


The islands lying to the southeast of the Bay of Bengal and extending in a 
crescent to the north of Australia and on toward the northeast until they almost 
touch the Philippine Islands constitute the large Dutch colonial empire known 
as Indonesia. The largest islands included in it are Sumatra, Java, the Celebes, 
a large part of Borneo, and the western part of New Guinea. Smaller islands 
are numerous. Some of these have become most fruitful mission fields. 

The combined area of all this colonial empire is 733,642 square miles 
with a population of about 65,000,000. Java alone supports a population of 
45,000,000 in an area of no more than 50,000 square miles—one of the most 
densely populated areas in the world. Java is also the most advanced island 
in the empire. The background-of its culture comes from Buddhist India 
though the religion now professed is that of Islam. It came to Java by way of 
Malaya, which also gave to it its officially recognized language—Malayan. 
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If area alone is considered, there are other islands larger than Java. That 
part of Borneo which belongs to the empire alone has over 200,000 square 
miles. It is the home of a primitive tribe known as Dyaks who until recent 
times were cannibals. It is but sparsely populated, having no more than 
2,000,000 inhabitants. Sumatra, while largely Moslem, has a primitive animis- 
tic tribe known as the Bataks. It has an area of 178,000 square miles with a 
population of over 7,000,000. In the Celebes which have an area of 70,000 
square miles and a population of about 4,000,000 the Alifars are a primitive 
tribe occupying the peninsula called Minahassa among whom early missions 
had large success. All these are inhabited by people of the Malayan race 
though many Chinese have emigrated thither chiefly for purposes of trade. 
Only the western half of New Guinea, one of the largest islands in the world, 
belongs to the Dutch colonial empire. It is inhabited by primitives of the - 
Negroid type. In an area covering 150,000 square miles, there are no more 
than 200,000 of these people. 

These islands thus present a variety of civilizations, languages, and dialects, 
though Malayan is the officially recognized language. Because this is the lan- 
guage of Moslems, Islam has had a special influence in molding the culture. 
Except only in Java, this influence has been chiefly along the coastal regions. 
In the interior, animism forms the prevailing type of culture. This colonial 
empire, therefore, furnishes a field for missions both large and varied. 

In their history also these islands passed through very different stages. From 
1200 onward Moslem influences impinging on them were strong. From the 
year 1525 to 1595 the Portuguese ruled them from Malacca. During that 
period Roman Catholics through the Franciscan and Jesuit orders conducted 
missions among them. Xavier himself visited Amboyna and adjacent islands 
1546-47. It is estimated that by 1670 Roman Catholic converts numbered no 
less than 200,000. After Holland had dispossessed the Portuguese of these 
islands, Roman Catholic missions were not permitted to continue their work. 
It is only since 1900 that two and a half million Roman Catholics in Holland 
have again prosecuted mission work with renewed vigor. While in that year 
thirty-two priests labored in sixteen stations, by 1930 they had no less than 
249 priests, 221 brothers, and 892 sisters, while the converts rose to a total 
of 250,000. 

Protestant mission work began first under the direction and support of the 
Dutch East India Company. This company had been chartered in 1602. This 
charter obligated the company to care for the planting of the church and the 
conversion of the heathen in Holland’s new possessions. Colonial pastors thus 
looked after the work among the colonists and also among the non-Christians. 
According to the practice of those times one of their first efforts aimed to turn 
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those who had become Roman Catholics during the time of the Portuguese 
occupation to the Reformed faith and this more from political than from 
religious motives. Pastors were few and, because of the meager appropriations 
from the company, poorly supported. Their appointment was made on the 
recommendation of the synod in Holland. They were sent out on contract by 
the company for a five-year term—altogether too short for effective service. 
Even then they were too few. An effort was made by Pastor Walaus to prepare 
a special agency for the work. It was by the establishment of a Seminarium 
Indicae under the direction of the University of Leyden. It prepared capable 
missionaries but it only lasted for twelve years. The company evidently found 
these missionaries too aggressive for its purposes and so discontinued their 
support. An effort to prepare nationals of the land to assist in the work was 
also short-lived. There were mass baptisms. In Batavia alone there were said 
to be 100,000 Christians. In certain islands, as for example in Timor and 
Amboyna, large numbers became nominal Christians from some secular motive. 
In some cases there was even a capitation grant for every convert baptized. 

And yet there were not lacking a few who gave themselves to the work 
with true missionary zeal. The Bible was translated both into the common 
and literary Malayan—the former by Dr. M. Leydekker, the latter by Justus 
Heurnius. Heurnius also traveled extensively in his efforts to care for the 
Christians through instruction and discipline. In the primitive conditions of 
those early times, this could only be done in the face of persecution. A glimpse 
into those conditions is given us in the will of a government official, a Christian 
who freed all his slaves on condition that they become Christians, a condition 
that was faithfully observed so that to this day a congregation exists in the 
midst of a Moslem community. 

The Dutch East India Company failed in the troublous times of the French 
Revolution, 1798. From 1808 to 1811 when Napoleon had overrun Holland, 
Batavia was made a republic under one of Napoleon’s appointees. From 1811 
to 1816 Holland’s colonial possessions were under Britain; Sir Stafford Raffles, 
founder of Singapore, being put in charge of them. However, in the peace 
negotiations begun in 1814 they were given back to Holland, thereafter not 
to be governed by the company but by the Dutch government directly. This 
change also coincides with a new era of missions. The colonial mission, with 
all its deficiencies and limitations, then gave way to the modern missionary 
PS a which it handed over a nominal Christian community of at least 

,000. 


The second period of mission work in Indonesia covers the first half of the 


y en the Colonial Mission, see Warneck, History of Protestant Missions, pp. 42-46. Also 
ichter, Die evangelische Mission in Niederlandisch-Indien (Giitersloh, 1931), pp. 8-13. 
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nineteenth century. The political changes consequent on the Napoleonic wars 
have already been noted. Their significance for missions lies more in the fact 
that the great missionary societies were founded and began their work at that 
time. In Holland the oldest society to be organized was the Niederlandische 
Zendungs Genootschapp (N. Z. G.). Its work dates from 1797. The Nether- 
lands Bible Society was organized in 1814. These societies did the major share 
of mission work in the Dutch East Indies during this period. 

A few sporadic attempts at work were made by others. All missionaries 
~ had however to be licensed by the government before they could labor there. 
The fact that the Ultra-Ganges Mission made Batavia one of its stations has 
already been noted. In 1813 the American Baptists sent Brickner, a German 
Baptist, with a few others to Java. The year following, one of William Carey’s 
sons, Jabez, was sent from Serampore to Amboyna. Both these efforts left no 
permanent results. In 1833 the American Board sent two missionaries to labor 
among the Bataks in Sumatra. They were killed and eaten by cannibals. In 
spite of this, that board did some work both among the Bataks of Sumatra and 
the Dyaks of Borneo from 1839 to 1850. Both these tribes were at that time 
headhunters. The policy of the Dutch government then was to take notice 
of such crimes only if they were directed against government. 

The N. Z. G. recruited its missionaries not only from the Mission Institution 
at Berkel near Rotterdam but also from the Institute at Basel and from 
Jaenicke’s School at Berlin. In ability and in consecration it had great mission- 
aries. Thus Joseph Carel Kam (1815-33) journeyed constantly among the 
islands so that he earned the title of apostle to the Moluccas. De Bruin (1818- 

29) devoted himself more to the development of the Christians. The Basel 
missionary Baer (1825-41) worked on an isolated island, Kisser, amidst 
unspeakable privations. It will be recalled that Giitzlaff, whose chief labors 
were in China, began his work under the N. Z. G. in Indonesia. A seminary 
to educate indigenous workers was started by Roskatt in Amboyna which con- 
tinued until 1864. Large numbers became Christians in these islands, especially 
in Timor and among the Minahassas in the Celebes. Missionaries aimed to 
gather in again those who had become Christians in the colonial mission in 
addition to their chief work which was to evangelize the non-Christians. The 
large accessions among the Alifars in the Celebes where there are now a quarter 
of a million Christians date from this period. 

Under the same influences that produced the Prussian Union, the king of 
Holland in 1820 appointed a commission and on its findings an act was 
passed uniting all Protestants in the islands—white and colored—in one state 
church, with the governor as the head of it. Some of the regrettable features 
of a state church thus characterized the work there. Missionaries became in 
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reality assistants to the regular pastors. Large numbers were baptized but the 
proportion of communicants to the baptized membership was small—as low 
as one in ten. The language in the state churches was Malayan which many 
did not understand. Education was limited for Christians to the elementary 
school. Church leaders had to be drawn from Holland instead of being edu- 
cated in the common vernaculars. Missionaries tried in part to remedy this by 
educating men for the work in their own homes. 

In spite of all these handicaps, this period must be regarded as fruitful. 
When toward its close in 1847 the director of the N. Z. G. made a visitation, 
the eastern islands of Indonesia could report no less than 80,000 Christians 
that had been added to the church while the large ingatherings in this area 
were yet to come in the next period.” \ 

With the beginning of the second half of the nineteenth century, mission 
work in Indonesia became more varied, divided up among different societies 
as in other mission fields. The state church in Holland had by that time come 
under very liberal influences. Even though the majority of the N. Z. G. com- 
mittee belonged to the more orthodox group, the society no longer held the 
confidence of the stricter groups in the church in Holland with the result that 
these organized their own mission societies and carried on their own missions. 
It was for this reason the Mennonite Society (1847), the Salatiga Mission in 
Utrecht (1855), the Utrecht Mission Society (1858), the Netherlands Society 
(1858), the Reformed Society (1859), the Netherlands Lutheran Society 
(1872), and the Java Committee (1875) were formed. Thus instead of a 
single society there were now eight in the field. To these must be added the 
large Rhenish or Barmen Society which though it had already labored in 
Borneo since 1836, began its extensive work in 1861 in Sumatra and adjacent 
islands. Its work in Borneo among the Dyaks was interrupted in 1859 when 
in an uprising among the Dyaks against Holland four missionaries, three wives, 
and two children were murdered. For seven years the society was not permitted 
to conduct missions in that island. Work was again started in 1866 but after 
the first world war the Rhenish Society transferred that field to the Basel 
Society and limited its operations to the Sumatra field. 

Sumatra has proved one of the most fruitful fields not only in Indonesia, 
but also among the missions of the world. Work in that island had been begun 
by a small separatist group of Christians in Holland in 1856. J. Daumerbeer 
was a pioneer laborer there. The Mennonites also had a small work, the 
fruits of which were reaped by the Rhenish Society. It was during the period 
that the Rhenish Society was excluded from Borneo, in 1859, that it began 


"Richter, op. cit., pp 22.223, 
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its work in Sumatra. That was done not among the Moslems but among the 
Bataks. 

The Rhenish Society’s pioneer missionary in Sumatra as well as the leader in 
its Batak Mission from 1862 to 1918 was Ludwig I. Nommensen. The interior 
of Sumatra was closed by the government to foreigners when he in 1864 ven- 
tured to settle in one of its nearer valleys. His struggle for more than fifty 
years against a most primitive kind of paganism was fraught with constant 
danger to his life and to the lives of the few Bataks who were received into the 
church by him. Later he himself moved into a more central station and addi- 
tional stations were occupied by others of the mission. 

For the first fifteen years only a few converts could be secured. Those were, 
however, well instructed. Then patient toil soon began to be rewarded. In 
1879, 1,500 were baptized; in 1880, 1,700; and in 1881, 2,000. The move- 
ment spread from village to village. By 1900 the number reached 51,000 and 
by 1929 it had increased to 273,000. This was the scene of the missionary 
labors of Johannes Warneck,® who later became the director of the Rhenish 
Mission. The strength of the work has been in the way the mission prepared 
and used men of the land. Since 1929 the work has been church-centered. The 
staff of workers then was composed of fifty ordained pastors assisted by thirty 
missionaries, 2,413 elders, 751 teachers, and twenty-two evangelists. 

Closely related to this work is that on some islands that lie parallel to the 
western coast of Sumatra. It was started by a missionary named Denninger 
who had been sent as an invalid to the west coast of Sumatra. There he formed 
contacts with some people from the island of Nias who invited him to their 
island. In size it covers 3,000 square miles and has a population of about 
160,000. The first twenty-five years from 1865 to 1890 the Bible was trans- 
lated into their language but the Christians numbered no more than 700. 
During the next twenty-five years they increased to 17,000. In 1916 began a 
great revival among them. Deep penitence characterized it. By 1930 the 
number of Christians had risen to 84,000 and no less than 15,000 were on the 
rolls of catechumens. This may be regarded as one of the most inspiring 
chapters of mission history.° 

It is on the Batu Islands to the south of Nias that the small Lutheran 
Church of Holland has its own special mission field. In 1938 it reported a 
total Christian community of 2,337 of whom 1,340 were communicants. 

Another field at first difficult and later fruitful has been New Guinea. This 
is one of the largest islands in the world. Only the western part of it belongs 

“It was about work among the animistic Bataks that John Warneck wrote the book pub- 
lished in English under the title The Living Christ and Dying Heathenism (New York: 


Revell, n.d.), which deals with the appeal made by the Gospel to primitive animists. 
°See Theodor Miller, Die “grosse reue’”’ auf Nias (Giitersloh, 1931). 
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to the Netherlands East Indies. The Gossner Mission Society began work 
there as early as 1855. The Utrecht Missionary Society had a particularly 
devoted missionary in F. L. von Hasselt (1871-1908) who with his son trans- 
lated the Bible and started a seminary to prepare men of the land for mission 
work. Since Holland’s change of policy in 1906 accessions to the church have 
been many. By 1930 they stood at 18,000. Dr. Richter says that for the first 
fifty years the work there was a great care; since that time it has become a 
great hope. 

It is to be noted that in Indonesia, as indeed in all the mission fields of the 
world, the largest ingatherings have been from among the more primitive 
peoples. Greater missionary endeavors among the more advanced Javanese 
have yielded smaller numerical results. However, when it is remembered that 
Java is largely Moslem, the results there far exceed those among Moslems in 
any other mission field. “The indigenous Christians of Java now exceed 50,000. 
In comparison with the church in the rest of the Moslem world, this is a 
remarkable figure, the more so because every year a stream of new converts 
leave their traditional Moslem community and enter the Christian Church.”’° 

Reference was made above to the change in government policy in 1906. 
Up to that time its policy had been that of non-interference with the customs 
of primitive peoples as long as these did not interfere with government. Since 
then a real responsibility has been acknowledged by government for the edu- 
cation and cultural advancement of its subjects. Government co-operates with 
Indonesians in the suppression of barbarous customs. Roads are being built. 
Favored treatment of Moslems has given place to an impartial treatment of all. 
Greater attention is paid to education. Missions and other agencies are sub- 
sidized in their work of maintaining schools and hospitals. No longer is 
education limited to the elementary grade but it is to lead up to the university. 
Steps have also been taken leading to self-government. In 1918 Indonesia was 
made a commonwealth with its own parliament, half of whose members are 
elected, the other half appointed. 

A unique feature in governmental relations to missions has been the estab- 
lishment of a consulship that stands between the government and missions. It 
proved a happy augury for missions that such a devoted friend of their work 
as Baron von Botzelaer van Dubbeldam should have been the first to fill this 
position (1906-18). 

As a reaction against such changes, a society sprang up among the Javanese 
to restore their old culture. It voiced its protest not only against Western 
culture, but also against that of Islam and Arabia. It fostered a rather strong 
uprising against Holland in 1926. As in other mission fields of the world, it 


e i i A . ° ° 
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also used in its opposition to Christianity tools that had been forged in Western 
lands. 


RESULTS OF MISSION WORK IN INDONESIA 


The work in this colonial empire has so largely been done by Continental 
societies that its vast results have failed to get the attention in the English- 
speaking world that other successful mission fields have received. It is only in 
recent times that societies other than Continental ones have been operating 
there. Chief of these is the Methodist Mission which extended its work from 
Singapore and labors chiefly among the Chinese. The Christian Missionary 
Alliance and the Seventh Day Adventists from America also have recently 
entered and have a small work there. The field however has been almost 
exclusively the care of Continental missions—largely those from Holland. 

Its historic connection with the Colonial Mission, and later with govern- 
ment, has resulted in a united church in which Europeans, Eurasians, and 
Indians are members. This church numbers over 600,000 members. Even 
though church services for white and colored races are separate, it is a unique 
feature in mission work to have these united in one church. Since 1935 govern- 
ment connection with it has practically ceased and the church is self-governed. 

Mission work in Indonesia has resulted in creating compact, racially and 
culturally homogeneous groups of Christians. Toward the northeast, the Sangi 
and Taland Islands are wholly Christianized. In the central Celebes, the north- 
ern part is entirely Christianized. The Moluccas in the south have a compact 
body of Christians spread over many small islands. The Bataks in the west 
constitute a community of about’ 400,000. Paganism is disappearing very 
rapidly. In a near future we shall have a situation where two great religions 
exist side by side; Islam, which in the Netherlands East Indies is becoming 
more and more active, and Christianity. 

Looking at the results as a whole, in 1936 the census by the Dutch Govern- 
ment showed the number of indigenous Protestant Christians as totaling 
1,610,533 while Roman Catholics totaled 443, Do grand total of over 
2,000,000."* 

Encouraging as these figures are, that the church has become indigenous 
and that the Christians are able to carry on the work even though missionaries 


are removed—this must be regarded as the most substantial achievement of 
missions in this as in other mission fields. 


BRITISH BORNEO—INCLUDING § SARAWAK AND LABUAN 
Mission work in these parts began le James Brooke in 1840, an adven- 
turer, was made rajah of Sarawak in North Borneo. Though from 1848 to 
4 Ibid. 
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1888 he would not permit missionaries to do work among the Malayan Mos- 
lems there, from the very beginning he was interested in Christianizing the 
Dyaks. Even more uncivilized than the Dyaks found in Dutch Borneo were the 
Sea-Dyaks of these parts who were marauders and headhunters. The S. P. G. 
began its work among the Dyaks in 1854, taking over work that had been 
begun by the Borneo Church Mission in 1847. In 1855 Sarawak and Labuan, 
an island near the north coast, were constituted a bishopric which since 1869 
also has included Singapore. The mission has had devoted missionaries, one 
Dr. Howell having labored in that debilitating tropical climate for fifty-one 
years, but it has always been understaffed. Its bishop had to entrust the work 
almost exclusively to nationals. These also have been few, for the 1938 report 
gives only five ordained men laboring there while the number of baptized 
Christians numbered 12,500. 

Many Chinese have emigrated to North Borneo. The American Methodist 
Church works among them in connection with its work at Singapore. In Siba 
in British Borneo they have a Christian community of about 3,000. 

The Basel and Berlin missions, laboring among the Hakkas in South China, 
have also followed those Christians from among them who emigrated to British 
Borneo.’ It was thus that a Basel missionary was sent thither in 1917. World 
wars since then have greatly disorganized their work and yet they have about 
2,500 baptized Christians to whom they minister. 

_ Since 1928 the Australian “Borneo Evangelical Mission” has also entered 
on work in British Borneo. The Seventh Day Adventists entered on work with 
a larger force as they have no less than twenty-one missionaries and had a 
Christian community in 1930 of 250. 

Mission work in British Borneo may be said to be largely in its beginning. 
What Dr. Richter says about the Anglican work there would seem to apply 
to the work in general, that it is marked by slow growth due to undernourish- 
ment. 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


These islands form the easternmost group occupied chiefly by those of the 
Malay races. There are said to be over 7,000 islands in this group. Luzon is 
the largest (40,420 square miles), and Mindanao (36,537 square miles) 
comes next; nine others range from 5,000 to 2,000 square miles; while 2,775 
are said to have less than a square mile each. They have a population of over 
16,000,000. | 

The Philippine Islands first became known to Europeans when Magellan 
dates from 1565. They were named the Philippines in honor of the king of 
dates from 1565. They were named the Philippines in honor of the king of 
Spain. ol ibe | 
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The earliest expedition of Spaniards numbered no more than four hundred 
but among them were five Augustinian friars. Not only Augustinians but also 
Franciscans, Jesuits, and others followed. The government may be said to have 
been shared with the friars. They were the only Spaniards, it is said, in about 
600 of the 1,200 villages in the Philippines. Conversion to Roman Catholicism 
resulted so that now 12,000,000 out of 16,000,000 profess that faith. The 
Roman Catholic Mission thus kept this Malayan group from following those 
in the Dutch East Indies and embracing Islam. Only in the southern part, 
Mindanao, are the Moros found—about 80,000 of them. They are followers 
of Islam. It is to be said to the credit of the work of the friars that force was 
not used in the Philippines in making converts. 

The Philippine Islands remained very stationary under Spanish rule. Spanish 
culture became the prevailing one although 95 per cent of the people could 
not speak the Spanish language. Even though the effort was made to keep the 
people away from modern movements—the Bible itself and its circulation 
being prohibited under severe penalties—in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century the people, at least their leaders, became restive both against Spanish 
rule and against the dominance of the church. When the United States became 
involved in a war with Spain over Cuba in 1898, the Philippines were at once 
ready to throw in their lot with the Americans against Spain. When, however, 
the peace treaty with Spain, December 10, 1898, handed the islands over to 
the United States, the same Aguinaldo who led patriot Filipinos against Spain _ 
then led a movement for independence against the Americans. After this was 
- defeated, the Americans organized the government which with various changes 
has continued until the Japanese invasion. 

It has been said by Dr. Richter that Spain gave the Philippines the church; 
America gave her the school. As early as 1900 a school system was organized 
and about 1,000 teachers were sent from America to put it into effect. There 
was a real hunger for education among the people. In accordance with Amer- 
ican traditions, however, religious instruction could not be included. Another 
great need was supplied by America in providing medical and sanitary services. 
The tropical diseases—dysentery and fever, cholera, etc—were practically 
stamped out. One of the islands has been set apart for a leper colony and 
with the segregation of lepers that dread disease may be wiped out. Com- 
munications also were improved. Agriculture was helped immensely both 
through America’s purchase of all friar lands for $7,000,000 and reselling 
them in smaller farms to cultivators as also by the opening of the American 
market free of duty to agricultural products. But from the standpoint of 
missions the chief gain was that whereas before this the Philippines were 
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closed to the circuration of the Bible and to Protestant missions, now full 
religious freedom has been granted to all. 

This freedom at first promised to make it possible for Father Aglipay, a 
Roman Catholic priest, to lead an exodus from the Roman Catholic Church 
itself. It is estimated that as many as 4,000,000 were ready to follow him into 
a reformed Catholicism. When, however, the supreme court of the United 
States decided that the church properties could not be transferred to them 
but belonged to the Roman Catholic Church, the movement received such a 
set-back that very little is left of it. However, the Roman Catholic Church 
itself here as elsewhere under the impact of Protestantism has become more 
progressive. 

Protestant mission work began as soon as the Philippines were opened to 
them. At the very outset the different societies agreed on a division of territory 
so that there would be no overlapping except in Manila. None but American 
missions entered on the work there—Methodists, Presbyterians, United Breth- 
ren, Disciples, Baptists, and the Christian Alliance. The American Episcopal 
Church under its missionary bishop, C. H. Brent, confined itself at first to 
work among non-Catholics only, but later worked along lines similar to those 
followed by the rest. A United Theological College was established at Manila. 
The Methodists and Episcopalians each report a seminary of their own, in 
addition to the united seminary. Since elementary education was largely cared 
for by government, that phase of mission work did not need special care. The 
report for 1938 however shows that no less than eight high and middle schools 
and four colleges are being maintained by missions. Special attention has been 
directed toward the education of girls. Medical work has received particular 
emphasis. Twelve hospitals, and twenty dispensaries, and forty mobile 
itineraries are reported. Twenty-one national doctors, forty-five national nurses, 
and two hundred student nurses besides seven missionary doctors, of whom 
three are women, and twelve foreign nurses are engaged in this work. The 
total foreign staff is 295 of whom eighty-four are ordained men and sixty-four 
are single women, while the nationals number 472 ordained and 1,248 
unordained workers. 

These figures indicate how largely the work in the Philippines is church- 
centered. The number of missionaries has indeed already begun to decrease 
and promises to do so still more. There are over 1,200 organized churches 
while the membership has risen to a total of 330,000.” It is significant that 
three indigenous missionary organizations have been started and are main- 
tained by the national Christians themselves. 


” Interpretative Statistical Survey, pp. 281, 282. 
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In concluding this brief survey of missions in southeastern Asia, attention 
may yet be directed to the vastness of this area. One cannot review the work 
done there without realizing that results have been large when compared with 
the agencies at work. Great changes have taken place in these parts. They 
have become a main theater of operations in the global war going on since 
1941. Here, as elsewhere, the main ground of confidence that, in spite of all 
changes, the work will go on lies in the indigenous churches that have become 
living forces in the evangelization of their own people. It is heartening to read 
from different fields in this area that, though the foreign missionaries have 
been removed, the work goes on unhindered. 


CHAPTER XIII 
OCEANIA 


OCEANIA is the name given to groups of islands in the southern Pacific 
Ocean. They have been divided into Polynesia, those south of Hawaii and 
between 170° E and 110° W; Melanesia, those lying to the west of the Fiji 
Islands; and Micronesia, those to the north and northeast of Melanesia. 
Oceania is small both in area and in population compared with India, China, 
or Africa. Its total population is estimated as ten million. These islands were 
more populous in the first fifty years of‘the nineteenth century, and were the 
scenes of the most heroic adventure in mission history, and also of the greatest 
success. That period well deserves the name that has been given it—the 
romantic period of missions.’ 


POLYNESIA AND THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


It was here that Oceanic mission work started, soon after Captain Cook’s 
discoveries (1768-79). Carey himself at first had his heart set on making 
Tahiti the scene of his labors. Though the groups of islands are many, spread 
over wide areas, they are inhabited by people that have had a common origin. 
The Polynesians, it is supposed, came from Asia but at such a remote time 
that they have developed distinct characteristics of their own. Their many 
languages are in reality but dialects of the same basic language. Their civiliza- 
tion was primitive but rarely savage. Their religion was animistic and 
abounded in innumerable tabus. Feuds were common among them and wars 
with neighboring islands constant. 

Mission work proceeded along similar lines in the various groups of islands. 
At first it was difficult for missionaries to secure converts but, when an en- 
trance was once effected, it was usually followed by a mass movement that 
brought virtually the whole island population into the church. Then rules 
and regulations were framed largely along puritanical lines in which Sabbath 
observance was a prominent feature. 

Contact with Western civilization had both salutary and harmful effects 
Adventurers, who did not share the missionary motive, visited these islands. 
The growth of commerce brought the introduction of firearms and spirituous 
liquors. Diseases previously unknown there were introduced and, as in the 
case when these attack fresh blood, wrought fearful havoc among the natives. 
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Thus measles are said to have carried off as many as 50 per cent of the popu- 
lation of some of the islands. 

Also the islands were brought into the currents of world politics. Spain, 
France, Britain, Germany, the United States, and Japan annexed various 
groups as opportunity and self-interest, as also the first world war, dictated. 
Into some groups, notably in the Hawaiian and Fiji Islands, along with a 
decrease in island populations, large numbers of labor immigrants were 
brought and islands which became nominally Christian in the earlier period 
must again be evangelized. 

Mission work in the Polynesian Islands began in 1797 when the London 
Missionary Society sent a party numbering twenty-nine to the Society Islands. 
In this party only four were ministers, the rest being mechanics and artisans. 
They sailed on the ship “Duff,” and were landed at Tahiti. A party of ten, 
largely mechanics, was also landed by the “Duff’ in the Tonga or Friendly 
Islands. It was the purpose of these parties to introduce the islanders to the 
arts of civilization as a preliminary to their evangelization. The effort to in- 
terest the people in the arts of civilization did not succeed. This policy was 
abandoned at both places. Most of the pioneer missionaries got discouraged 
and returned to Australia. Mission policy had yet to be formulated. It tended, 
however, toward the appointment of ministers of the Gospel to the work. 
Begin by civilizing and the main object of Christianizing is missed; begin by 
Christianizing, and civilizing follows as a by-product. At Tahiti it took twenty- 
three years before the first convert was baptized. Until 1812 the islands were 
_ in turmoil because of attempts on the part of their leaders to bring them under 
one rule. After this had been accomplished, mission work began to show re- 
sults. Idols were burned. Groups received Christian instruction. In 1819 the 
king, Pomare II, who had won the supremacy over the islands, received bap- 
tism. Five years after that all Tahiti was nominally Christian. 

It was not long before a disturbing element intruded. France assumed con- 
trol of the islands, a control that was complete by 1846. The London Mission 
had failed to prepare native pastors. Under the French policy of nationaliza- 
tion of the church, which here as elsewhere favored Roman Catholicism, con- 
gregations could but select Roman Catholic pastors. France also annexed the 
Marquesas Islands to the north. There also mission work has been done almost 
exclusively by Roman Catholics. Since 1863 the London Mission work has 
been turned over to the Paris Evangelical Society. Over against the successes 
of earlier times, the Protestant Christians in all the Society Islands are few 
now compared with earlier numbers, totaling no more than 16,000. However, 
these islands became the bridge across which missions went to the other islands 


of Polynesia. 
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The missionary who inaugurated the general mission work in Polynesia 
was John Williams, sent out by the London Mission in 1816. He soon found 
that a group of islands would be too narrow a field for mission work. He 
was compelled to go to Sydney, Australia, because of his wife’s health. While 
there, he bought a ship called “The Endeavor” which he planned to pay for 
by conveying cargo from the islands to Australia—a plan which failed, as 
Australia put an embargo on such goods. He made Rarotonga in the Cook 
Islands his headquarters and sailed among the islands preaching and placing 
teachers. After “The Endeavor” had foundered on reefs, he built his own 
boat at Rarotonga and called it “The Messenger of Peace.” By 1827 the Cook 
Islands adopted a new order based on Christian teaching, Sabbath observance 
being stressed. By 1834 Williams translated. the New Testament into the 
native language. Missionaries, not a few of them with long terms of service, 
continued his work. A theological college at Rarotonga prepared workers not 
only for the Cook Islands but also for other Polynesian groups. 

The Samoan Islands have been called the pearl of the Polynesians. In 1830 
and again in 1832 John Williams made voyages to this group. He found 
there typical Polynesians. Though not cannibals, they engaged in many wars 
and were fond of exhibiting heads of conquered enemies. Apart from this, 
they were among the most attractive of the South Pacific islanders. In 1830 
Williams left eight evangelists there. When he returned two years later he 
found thousands ready to accept Christianity. Williams went on furlough to 
England in 1834. He then published his book, Missionary Enterprises in the 
South Seas. This did much to rekindle missionary fires, which had begun to 
grow dim in the home churches. During the five years following, the London 
Missionary Society sent a stream of missionaries to the Samoan Islands. They 
found them a field ripe unto the harvest. A revival took place there in 1840-42 
and after that, largely as the result of personal work by Christians themselves, 
the islands could be called Christianized. 

Williams himself returned to the South Seas in 1838 in a new ship, “The 
Camden,” which he had succeeded in securing. After touring the islands in 
which he had planted the Gospel before this time, he turned his attention to 
another field, the New Hebrides Islands in Melanesia. These islands were in- 
habited by more primitive peoples as was Melanesia in general. There in 
Erromanga (afterward to become famous as the scene of the labors of John G. 
Paton) he was martyred on November 20, 1839. He has rightly received the 
title of the apostle of the South Seas. One of the finest tributes to his work 
was that paid by the Christians of Rarotonga and Samoa, joined by those of 
the Loyalty Islands, who felt it their duty to carry on the work in the New 
Hebrides which had been interrupted by his martyrdom. At first on the boat 
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“Camden” and later by its successor, the “John Williams,” of which there 
have been no less than five in service one after the other since that time— 
all built from funds contributed by children of Great Britain—the Christians 
toured among the islands, landed evangelists often at the peril of their lives, 
and thus prepared the way for the coming of John G. Paton and others after 
1858. This is an outstanding illustration, among many others, of the large 
share Polynesian Christians had in the evangelization of the South Sea Islands.” 

Reference has already been made to the abortive attempt to begin work on 
the Tonga or Friendly Islands to the south of Samoa.* Permanent occupation 
of the islands dates from 1826 when the Wesleyans sent their famous mis- 
sionary, John Thomas, and others to start work there. Here too labors were 
at first unfruitful, but it was not long before a mass movement started. The 
islanders began to give up their idols. By 1845 they had been brought under 
one rule and by 1852 they could be regarded as Christianized. The seminary 
located on these islands prepared a large number of the workers who later 
under the Wesleyans did remarkable mission work in evangelizing the Fiji 
Islands. 

Since the work in the Hawaiian Islands, however, preceded that in the Fijis, 
it may be best at this point to review the events that led up to their evangeli- 
zation. The Hawaiian Islands were discovered by Captain Cook in 1778. They 
consist of seven inhabited islands which at the time of the first census taken 
in 1832 supported a population of 130,000. The Hawaiians or Kanakas, as 
they are called, are related to the inhabitants of the Society, Samoan, and the 

Friendly Islands. Cannibalism among them was rare. Tabus abounded to such 
an extent that the people themselves had indeed begun to throw them off 
before missionaries arrived. The god most feared was Pele, the god of the 
volcano Kilaiiea, the largest volcano in the world. Whale fishermen from 
Boston had contacts with the islands. It was through them that a talented 
young Hawaiian, Obukaia, found his way to New England, entered Yale, was 
baptized, and prepared himself to return as a missionary to his own people. 
Four other Hawaiians thus came into touch with Boston mission circles. This 
led the American Board to send missionaries there in 1820—-Hiram Bingham 
and Asa Thurston. The king received them with favor. Mission stations were 
opened at chief centers. Schools were started by the hundreds. Churches and 
chapels were built. Laws were enacted not only for the church but also for the 
islands under Puritan influences. A revival spread over the islands—1838 to 
1843. As many as sixty missionaries labored there at one time. By 1853, when 
the Evangelical Association, generally known as the Hawaiian Board of 
Missions, was formed, half of the population (which by that time had been 
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reduced to 71,000) was Christian. In 1863 the American Board turned over 
its work to the native church and in 1870 withdrew entirely, it being thought 
that the church could henceforth take care of the work. One of the outstand- 
ing undertakings of this church was that of the evangelization of the Micro- 
nesian groups of islands. 

Into the work in the Hawaiian Islands new elements were not slow in 
entering. Roman Catholic missionaries started work there as early as 1828. 
Here as elsewhere their work received encouragement in the hope that these 
islands, as had the Society and Marquesas, might come under the sway of 
France. 

After a visit of the king, Kamehameha IV, to England in 1854, at his re- 
quest an Anglican bishopric was established there. The Protestant Christians, 
though they had been ministered to by Congregationalists, had been organized 
along Presbyterian lines. 

In 1850 Mormons also entered the islands, only a few years after they 
had settled in Utah, and they have since made Honolulu one of their strong 
centers. 

Disturbing as were these divisions, their effect on mission work was small 
when compared with the influences of Western civilization as these islands 
became the highway of the nations in the Pacific Ocean. As the islands were 
developed by foreign capitalists who started large sugar and pineapple plan- 
tations, they needed and imported laborers, especially since the native 
Hawaiians continued to decrease. The fact that Hawaii has become both a 
commercial and a military center adds to the difficulties of the Christian 
movement. It was in 1898, at the request of the islanders, though under pro- 
test of the Queen Liliuokalani, that they were annexed to the United States. 
Western secularism could not but affect Christian work there. The islands 
have become a fruitful place for all the more recent isms, including Christian 
Science and Theosophy. The mixed populations, however, present the hardest 
problems. Besides the 52,000 Filipinos and the 28,000 Portuguese who are at 
least nominally Christian, there are no less than 130,000 Japanese, who are 
building their own Buddhist temples, and 25,000 Chinese, as over against 
45,000 native and mixed Hawaiians. In 1938 the total Protestant community 
stood only at 24,851, ministered to by 124 ordained pastors and 105 un- 
ordained. workers of whom seven are women.’ It is thus evident that the 
islands again have become a most needy field for mission work. 


THE FIJI ISLANDS 


These are the westernmost group in Polynesia. They lie no less than 3,000 
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miles to the west of the Society Islands on which mission work was first 
started. In area and population they form one of the largest groups, 7,400 
square miles with a population of 200,000. The Fiji Islanders were the most 
fierce and cruel of the Polynesians. Cannibalism, the burial of live widows 
with their dead husbands, destruction of as many as half the children at birth, 
and constant savage wars prevailed among them. Missions were launched 
there when all these practices were at their worst. Yet these people had a 
language that was rich and musical, were skilled weavers, and their state 
ceremonies were gorgeous. 

During a revival that took place on the Tonga Islands in 1834, the young 
church there decided to carry the Gospel to the Fiji Islands with which they 
had close relationships. The Wesleyan Mission at work there detached two 
of its missionaries and sent them along with Tonga Christians. The Cargill 
brothers, James Calvert, and John Hunt, the last the translator of the New 
Testament, are among their renowned missionaries. Richard Lyth directed 
school work, and particularly the preparation of Gospel workers. Work was 
difficult and dangerous. As late as 1867 Thomas Baker and seven of his 
Christian assistants were murdered in the mountains and eaten by cannibals. 
Yet in the fifties and sixties the mission had the joy of seeing entire islands 
accepting Christianity. Beginning with 1855 the Wesleyans of Australia have 
carried on the work. By 1870 the Christians numbered no less than 102,000. 
Little wonder that the mission literature of that period used the success in the 
Fiji Islands to stir up the church’s interest in missions. They could sing of 
‘heathen nations bending before the God we love’. . . .“a nation in a day.” 

After 1870 the task was to organize and develop the church. A seminary 
prepared workers not only for the Christians there, but also for their Mela- 
nesian neighbors in the New Britain archipelago. The liberality of the Chris- 
tians was most marked. Harvest festival offerings alone totaled as much as 
$75,000 a year. 

It was not long before the tempter entered this Eden. First came the ex- 
ploitation of the islands by foreigners who turned their lands into cotton 
plantations and later into sugar plantations. In 1874 the islands were annexed 
by Great Britain. As in the Hawaiian and other islands, labor had to be 
imported. The native Fijians decreased in number. The lands yielded rich 
harvests. The inhabitants could live at ease and let others do the work. In 
1875 a measles epidemic swept off no less than 40,000 of the population. 
By 1910 the population had decreased to 77,000. Hindus and Moslems from 
India were imported to work the sugar plantations. These formed a new field 
for mission operations. Since 1897 an Indian mission is laboring among them. 
In 1908 an Anglican Polynesian bishopric was established there. Its work is 
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chiefly among immigrants. Since these are away from home moorings, many 
_ of them separated from their families and living in crowded plantation settle- 
ments, it is not surprising that conversions among them have been few. The 
Fiji Islands, just as the Hawaiians, must indeed be evangelized anew. 

And yet mission work in the Fiji Islands shows permanent results. There are 
100,000 Wesleyan Christians there, 1,900 Anglicans, 3,000 Adventists, and 
20,000 Roman Catholics. Not a few of the Christians have studied in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand and some in England. The Fijians are to this day 
among the most progressive people in the South Sea Islands. For all Polynesia 
there was reported in 1938 a Protestant community of 200,000.° 


NEW ZEALAND 


As the Maoris, the original inhabitants of New Zealand, were closely re- 
lated to the Tonga Islanders, mission work among them may be considered 
here although it proceeded from Australia, 1,200 miles to the west and not 
from the South Sea Islands. New Zealand consists of two large islands and 
a number of smaller ones along their coasts. In area it comprises 104,471 
square miles. It is estimated that in 1800 there may have been 250,000 Maori 
inhabitants. They were divided into no less than eighteen clans, which warred 
with one another. Cannibalism was common among them. 

Mission work among the Maoris was begun in 1794 by Samuel Marsden, 
chaplain to the penal colony in Sydney, Australia. He persuaded the Church 
Missionary Society to make New Zealand one of its mission fields in 1809. 
Here too the mission at first thought it the best policy to send mechanics and 
teachers and not ordained missionaries. Beginning with 1822, however, well- 
trained men were sent. Two brothers, Henry (1822-67) and William Wil- 
liams (1822-78), the former a sea captain, the latter a doctor, were pioneers 
in the work. It took three years before the first convert was won and five more 
before a:second followed. And yet by 1840 no less than 100,000 were enrolled 
as Christians. 

A bishopric was established in 1842. The famous George Selwyn (1842- 
67) was its first incumbent. At the very beginning of his work he wrote: 
“We see here a whole nation converted to the faith.” Charles Darwin who 
visited it a few years earlier, in 1835, declared the work very surprising, and 
added, “The lesson of the missionary is the enchanter’s wand.”® 

During the time of the Maori wars which lasted with intermissions from 
1860 to 1870, and which seem to have been due to uprisings among the 
Maoris because their lands had been alienated, there was a great falling away 
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from Christianity. As many as two-thirds are said to have lapsed. They turned 
to what is known as the Hau-Hau Movement, which, mixing some of the 
tenets of Christianity with the promise that they would drive the white people 
into the sea by barking like a dog (hau-hau), drew the people after them. 
Britain had annexed New Zealand in 1840. It has since become a white man’s 
land and the ,Maoris have become a vanishing race. Since 1882 the work 
among them has been carried on by the church in New Zealand and most of 
the converts are incorporated with the church of the Europeans. 

The Wesleyan Mission began work among the Maoris in 1822. One of 
their missionaries was murdered in the Hau-Hau excitement. Roman Catholics 
have been laboring there since 1832. Mormons, Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
the Salvation Army also have done work among the Maoris. In 1843 the 
North German Missionary Society sent two missionaries to the island of 
Ruapuki to the south of New Zealand. Its small population all accepted 
Christianity. From 1876 to 1900 work was also done by the Hermannsburg 
Mission. 

Work among the Maoris, it will be seen, followed much the same course 
as that among other primitive countries that were made white men’s lands. 
Statistics in 1938 report a total of 5,355 baptized Protestants among them 
with a national staff of workers numbering 229. The figures, however, are 
only for Presbyterians and Methodists. The bulk of the work has been done 
by Anglicans and Wesleyans and their converts have been incorporated with 
the New Zealand churches.’ 


THE MELANESIAN ISLANDS 


Melanesia is the name given to groups of islands extending in a crescent 
from New Caledonia to New Guinea. The crescent has indeed a double 
row of groups of islands. Besides the New Hebrides, there are the Solomon 
Islands, the largest group in Melanesia, the Santa Cruz, New Britain, Ad- 
miralty, and other groups. The Melanesians are more primitive than the 
Polynesians. They are dark with thick but straight hair, and all were head- 
hunters and cannibals. The Papuans of New Guinea and the Bushmen of 
Australia are to be classed with them. All of them are split into many tribes 
that are at enmity with one another. The blood feud prevails among them. 
While they speak many dialects, these are all variations of one basic language. 

In the contact of the West with these people, there have been three marked 
periods. Theré was first the contact with traders who were after sandal wood 
and other valuables. Traders often were unscrupulous and did not stop with 
peaceful trade. This led in some cases to the natives killing innocent white 
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people. It is thus that John Williams and his companion Harris were killed 
in 1839 and Bishop Coleridge Patteson and his assistants in 1871. The second 
period came when plantations promoted by foreign capital were started by 
the British in Queensland, Australia, and by the French in New Caledonia. 
To secure laborers for these, Melanesian islanders were abducted, in some 
yeats as many as 12,000. The third period dates from the early part of the 
twentieth century, when Australia excluded colored labor and repatriated a 
-large number of those who had entered before that time. Since then the 
islands are developing their own resources even though it is done under for- 
eign direction. 

Missions have been at work in all these periods. Two churches have been 
particularly active among them. The first is the New Hebrides Mission of the 
Presbyterians; the second is the Melanesian Mission of the Anglican Church. 
Both have had a thrilling history. | 

The Presbyterian missions in the New Hebrides have been maintained by 
the secessionist Presbyterians of Nova Scotia, the Reformed Presbyterians of 
Scotland, and the Presbyterian churches of New Zealand, New South Wales, 
and Tasmania. As has already been indicated under the work of John Wil- 
liams, he attempted to start work there and after his martyrdom this was 
carried on by the native Christians of Rarotonga and Samoa. They prepared 
the way, in spite of constant dangers, for the coming of missionaries, among 
others of Geddie of Nova Scotia in 1848, and John G. Paton in 1858. After 
George Gordon and his wife were murdered in 1861, his brother, J. D. 
Gordon, stepped into the breach in 1864, laboring till 1872 when he also 
received the martyr’s crown. The work called for great sacrifices but it also 
showed large results. At the time of the death of Geddie in 1872, an in- 
scription in his memory recorded that on his arrival in 1848 at Aneityum 
(one of the New Hebrides Islands) there were no Christians there; at the 
time of his death there were no heathen in the island. The same was true of 
John G. Paton’s work on the island of Aniwa and of the Norwegian Michael- 
sen in Tongoa. It was on this latter island that a seminary was started in 1895 
which has been preparing pastors for mission work. Island after island became 
Christian. By 1900 out of a population of about 60,000, no less than 25,000 
had accepted Christianity. 

Would that this progress had always been maintained! Here as elsewhere 
adverse forces were not slow in entering. In 1900 John G. Paton made a 
visit to Europe ahd America to urge governments to put an embargo on send- 
ing liquor and firearms to these and other mission fields. The New Hebrides 
have been under the condominium of Britain and France. This joint control 
made it specially difficult to provide for such an embargo. Then the New 
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Hebrides also became recruiting grounds for plantation labor, which has 
always been demoralizing. Western diseases also took their toll here as else- 
where. It is but another illustration of the disintegration that takes place when 
primitive peoples are drawn into the vortex of what is known as modern 
civilization. 

The Anglican Melanesian Mission dates from 1849. It traces its origin to 
the energetic Selwyn, bishop of New Zealand. He was given a missionary 
diocese extending from New Zealand all the way to 34° north latitude. To 
cultivate this field he made periodical visits to the islands, gathered young men 
of promise into a school near Auckland, and after training them sent them 
to evangelize their own people. This school has continued though not always 
at the same place. More recently its location has been in the Solomon Islands. 
Missionaries were put in charge to supervise the work of these evangelists 
who had been trained and sent to work. 

_ The character of the islanders made mission work among them. a hazardous 
undertaking. Two of the missionaries were killed by poisoned arrows in 1864. 
Outstanding among martyrs is Bishop Coleridge Patteson. The work on the 
islands had been transferred to his bishopric in 1861. He toured in the mission 
ship “The Southern Cross,” of which there have been no less than four suc- 
cessors since his time. He was murdered April 27, 1871. His martyrdom 
created intense sympathy for the work.* The work of the Melanesian Mission 
is carried on to this day under the direction and support of the Australian and 
New Zealand Church Mission Board. In 1938 it reported 131 organized 
churches with a baptized membership of 32,467 served by 41 ordained and 
96 unordained native workers.° 

The Loyalty Islands far to the west between the New Hebrides and Aus- 
tralia have a somewhat similar history. Mission work was begun there by the 
London Mission in 1841, at which time the mission boat, the “John Williams,” 
placed Christian evangelists from Rarotonga, later putting a few missionaries 
in charge of the work. This was the policy up to 1921. 

But from 1853 onward the French took possession of these islands. This 
was against the wishes of the islanders with whom the French had trouble 
for a long time. This made the authorities suspicious of the influence of the 
London missionaries, a number of whom were expelled or not permitted to 
return. Thus the way was prepared for the entrance of Roman Catholics who 
have labored there since 1864. 

The London Mission maintained a seminary for training workers and these 
undertook the evangelization of New Caledonia in 1884. They met the same 
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difficulties there and were led to hand over their work to the Paris Evangeli- 
cal Mission in 1920. The work has gone forward under them so that Protes- 
tant Christians there number about 38,000 as over against 10,000 Roman 
Catholics. 

In Melanesia are included the islands which before the first world war went 
under the name of the Bismarck Archipelago but since then are divided into 
the New Britain, New Ireland, Duke of York, Georgia, New Hanover, and 
the Admiralty Islands—all covering an area of about 30,000 square miles 
with a population of about 135,000. The inhabitants are Melanesians of the 
mote primitive kind. While they have been cannibals they are said to have 
been good agriculturalists. 

Work here was begun by the Australian Methodists who sent them fifty 
native workers from the Fiji Islands and Samoa in 1875. The number of 
European missionaries sent was only two. Because of the small number of 
missionaries present there it has been easy for Roman Catholic missions to 
get a foothold, which they did about 1885. Afterward the Methodists in- 
creased the number of their missionaries and stations. The George Brown 
College in Bunairima was started in 1930 to prepare indigenous Christians 
of whom no less than 350 are -already engaged in the work. While these 
islands were under Germany, German missionaries worked there. One of 
them, H. Fellman, translated the New Testament into the language of the 
people. Cocoanut plantations are being operated there as elsewhere in these 
islands to help in the support of the work as well as to give the natives a 
more settled kind of life. 


NEW GUINEA OR PAPUA 


‘The western half of New Guinea belongs to Indonesia and work there 
has already been treated under the Netherlands East Indies. Work in the rest 
of the island, covering no less than 160,000 square miles with a population 
of about 1,000,000, is to be considered here. The island is mountainous with 
narrow coastal plains. Vegetation is luxuriant. The people along the coasts 
belong to the Melanesians with a mixture of Malayans. In the interior are 
the Papuans related to Australian Bushmen. There is, however, very little 
variation in the condition of the inhabitants, coastal and interior. They are 
savages who have been practicing cannibalism and head hunting. Destruction 
of children has been common among them. They are very much afraid of 
magic. Every death is regarded as due to a magician’s spell. 

Mission work among them is difficult. In a new area it takes some years, at 
times decades, to gain their confidence. After that is won, they may become 
Christians en masse, destroy their idols, build churches, and support their 
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workers. A great hindrance to be faced is that many of the people, often as 
many as 20 per cent, are away on contract labor. This both demoralizes fami- 
lies and causes the population to decrease. 

Mission work on the northern side east of 141° east longitude has been 
done by the Neuendettelsau and Rhenish societies on the Continent, the 
Lutheran Jowa Synod in the United States, and the Lutheran Synod in Aus- 
tralia. These societies entered on work there after this part of New Guinea 
had been ceded to Germany along with the Bismarck Archipelago in 1884. 
Before that no mission work had been undertaken in these areas. 

Mission work in New Guinea was begun in 1886 by Neuendettelsau which 
also had the support of the Iowa Synod, many of whose pastors had received 
their training in the institutions founded by Pastor William Loehe of Neuen- 
dettelsau. The Rhenish Society began its work a year later. They labored in 
separate though adjoining fields. Both missions had heroic pioneers. The cli- 
mate took large toll from among their missionaries. Success up to the end of 
the last century was small. However, beginning with the first two decades of 
this century, both missions had large accessions. In the twenties the member- 
ship increased from 10,000 to 30,000 with no less than 5,000 on the roll of 
inquirers. 

It is only to be expected that the world upheavals caused by the World 
War 1914-18 should have left a disastrous effect on this promising work 
even though this was not immediately felt. German New Guinea was man- 
dated to Australia after the war. German missionaries were excluded until 
_ 1929. Fortunately the two German synods in Australia in co-operation with 
the Iowa Synod in the United States stood ready to carry on the work in which 
they had all along had a part. Since that time, however, a wave of secularism 
has swept over the inhabitants of the island as elsewhere throughout the 
world. What the effects of World War II will be cannot now be foreseen. 
This very northern side of New Guinea has been one of the battlefronts in 
the war with Japan. : 

Since 1906 southern New Guinea has been under Great Britain. High 
mountains separate it from the north. A chain of smaller islands to the east 
extends almost to the New Hebrides. The dialects spoken in all these parts 
are related to the Melanesians. The London Mission has been doing work 
there since 1871. Its policy has been to do the work through Polynesian 
Christians who were peculiarly fitted for it, with only a few foreign mission- 
aries to direct the work. This required mission boats, both the “John Williams” 
Number Four and other ships, to keep up the supply of workers in their 
eleven scattered stations and provide for them. The milder Polynesians how- 
ever did not fare better among the hostile islanders, or more successfully en- 
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dure the feverish climate, than did the European missionaries. No less than 
three times (1871, 1881, and 1887) were there martyrs among them, most 
likely eaten by cannibals. From 1891 to 1920 no less than 122 South Sea 
Islanders died from fever while many more had to be invalided home. At least 
300 Polynesians laid down their lives in bringing the Gospel to the Papuans. 
To the list of martyrs must be added the name of James Chalmers who labored 
in Rarotonga from 1867 to 1877 and in Papua from that time on to 1901."° 

Among the European missionaries W. G. Lawes who had labored in the 
Island of Niue (1871-85) and in Papua from 1885 to 1907 deserves special 
mention since besides his pioneer service he translated the New Testa- 
ment into the Polynesian dialect, Motamotu, used in Papua. C. W. Abel’s 
work in Kwato, one of the small islands to the east of Papua, was outstanding 
along agricultural lines. All missions in Papua have indeed stressed this 
phase of work. Abel’s work led to the formation of a Kwato Extension Asso- 
ciation in America that aids in the support of that work. 

Since 1891, the Anglicans have been conducting a mission at the eastern 
end of New Guinea. They have used Melanesian workers. A seminary has also 
been established to prepare Papuan Christians for this work. 

Since 1900, the Australian Methodists undertook the evangelization of the 
islands that lie as a crescent to the east of Papua. Dr. Bromilow translated the 
entire Bible into the language of the island of Dobu. When he left Dobu, an 
old chief who in his unconverted days had been a head hunter gave this 
testimony to his work: “When you came to us, Dobu was a hell. You brought 
love; and this will always remain along with the Holy Book you gave us.” 

The statistics of missions in Melanesia in 1938 show that 203,654 baptized 
Protestants out of a population of 662,000 are ministered to by 259 ordained 
pastors and 1,287 unordained workers (of whom 33 are women), and have 
been organized into 1,155 congregations. Inquirers who are receiving 
Christian instruction number 51,308, evidence of a growing work. The mis- 
sionaries laboring there number 526 of whom 169 are ordained and 90 un- 
ordained men, 130 are single and 137 married women. Missions maintain 24 
hospitals among them and 64 dispensaries. The number of foreign doctors 
is given as nine of whom four are women. The bulk of the medical as of the 
evangelistic work is done by the Melanesian Christians themselves.’” 


WORK AMONG THE ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA 


Mission work among the aborigines in Australia followed the same lines 


* See William Robson, James Chalmers (New York: Revell, n.d.), written before his 
martyrdom.. 

See Abel of Kwato (New York: Revell, 1934), by his son, Russell W. Abel. 
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as that in other countries colonized by Europeans. Since the earliest colonists 
in Australia were criminals for whom a penal settlement had been established 
in 1788 at Botany Bay, in New South Wales, the Christianizing of the natives 
was given even less place in the program of the colonists than was given by 
American colonists to the evangelization of the American Indians and that 
was little enough. At first the policy was to exterminate them. In Tasmania 
this succeeded so thoroughly that by the middle of the nineteenth century no 
aborigines were left there. In Australia, they were driven back to the arid 
regions of the country. To the discredit of the white settlers there were even 
expeditions to hunt them down. Liquor and opium added their power to de- 
stroy. It was not until the second decade of the last century that Christians 
began to take an interest in them. Samuel Marsden, an Anglican chaplain to 
the penal colony, was the pioneer in launching missions among them as he 
was also among the Maoris in New Zealand. Not only Anglicans but also 
Methodists assisted in the work. Toward the close of the century, students of 
the history of religions became interested in them for scientific reasons. Since 
they were supposed to furnish specimens of man’s most primitive religious 
conceptions and practices, they were studied by Spencer and Gillen (1899) 
followed by A. W. Howitt, and C. Strehlows. Mission work among them how- 
ever was done but sporadically. As has often happened, Christians devoted 
their energies to more fruitful even if more distant fields.’* Then, too, Aus- 
tralian colonists became such an extensive home mission field and the organi- 
zation of the churches there such a great task that it absorbed the energies of 
the Christians there. That this itself became a most fruitful work for missions 
may be seen when it is recalled that the churches of Australia themselves have 
become a home base which supports about a thousand missionaries and that 
the work in the South Pacific and Melanesia is largely carried on by them. 
Since 1927 the churches there have their own National Missionary Council. 
Among the colonists in Australia there have been no less than 75,000 
Lutherans from Germany. These became a field for home mission work which 
Neuendettelsau, under Loehe, and its American affiliate, the Lutheran Iowa 
Synod, and the Lutheran Missouri Synod, cultivated. Continental missions also 
did work, more or less interrupted, among the aborigines. Thus the Gossner 
Mission (1838-50), the Leipzig Mission (1838-48), and the Hermannsburg 
Mission (1866-90) labored among them. The Neuendettelsau Mission began 
its work there in 1878 and through the United Lutheran Synod in Australia 
continues its work to the present. The longest and largest work among them 
by Continental missions must be credited to the Moravians who began their 


% For list of sporadic attempts at missions among the aborigines, see note, Richter, op. cit, 
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work in 1849. Their stations are said to have been oases in the arid regions 
in which the aborigines have had their abode. Outstanding was the work of 
Hagenauer (1858-1908) who in his later years was named protector of the 
primitives in Victoria. Such an honor was also conferred on Hey, another of 
their missionaries, who labored until 1919.'* Owing to difficulties arising from 
the first world war, the mission work of the Moravians was in 1920 handed 
over to the Presbyterians of Australia. 

As to results of all the work among the aborigines of Australia, in 1938 
they report 38 churches, a baptized membership of 7,535 ministered to by 13 
ordained pastors and 110 unordained workers. 


MICRONESIA 


Of the three groups in the Pacific this is the smallest. The Gilbert, Mariana, 
Marshall, and Carolina groups of islands are chief among them. The entire 
population is said to be 137,000. The people are darker than the Polynesians 
with whom however they have had some intermixture. Though in their cus- 
toms they are more primitive, cannibalism has been rare among them. Intoxi- 
cating liquors were unknown among them until introduced by the white man. 

Mission work in these islands has been done almost exclusively by Congre- 
gationalists—the American Board and the London Mission. Reference has 
already been made to the Hawaiian Board of Missions which undertook the 
evangelization of Micronesia.’” As early as 1852 three of the American Board’s 
oldest missionaries in Hawaii, Bingham, Sturgis, and Snow with four Hawaiian 
assistants, which number was increased to eighteen within a decade, started 
the work. After a tour of exploration, group after group of islands was oc- 
cupied permanently from 1857 on to 1900, moving westward from the 
eastern islands. Guam was indeed occupied only after its annexation by the 

United States of America in 1900. As at other places in the South Sea Islands, 

mission boats were used in the work and as most of the islands were sur- 
rounded by coral reefs not a few of them foundered. In central places schools 
were established, particularly to prepare native workers. Visits by missionaries 
were irregular and of short duration. In spite of this after the work of three 
decades the Marshall, Gilbert, and Caroline Islands could be regarded as 
Christianized. | 

In Micronesia, as well as in Polynesia, the promising work of missions was 
hindered by foreign political events. In 1885 the Marshall Islands came under 
German control. The Germans welcomed missions. In 1906 the Liebenzeller 
Mission took over mission work in six of the islands and sent no less than 
sixteen missionaries to them who gathered 3,500 Christians into twenty con- 


* Richter, op. cét., p. 256. ® See above, p. 156. 
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gregations before the first world war. Since then the work has been continued. 

The Caroline Islands were also to be taken over by Germany in 1885 but,. 
being claimed by Spain, their allotment was by Bismarck referred for de- 
cision to the Pope and so they were temporarily under Spanish control. This 
made it difficult for Protestants to carry on work there, the more so as the 
islanders resisted Spanish occupation. Owing to this, Protestant missionaries 
were expelled. After the Spanish-American War in 1898, Spain sold the 
islands to Germany and they were again open to Protestants but by that time 
American interest in the work had waned. The Treaty of Versailles mandated 
them to Japan and for a time only Japanese pastors were allowed. However, 
in 1927, the Liebenzeller Mission was again permitted to resume its work. 

The London Mission through missionaries from the Samoan Church has 
labored in the islands to the north of Samoa since 1861. The American 
Board turned over to them its work in the Gilbert Islands in 1917 when it 
withdrew from all but two stations in Micronesia. The statistics for 1938 
show that the total Protestant community in the archipelago then stood at 
28,839 ministered to by 70 ordained men and 157 other workers of whom 
31 were women. The London Mission then supported 16 and the Liebenzeller 
Mission 17 missionaries there. The effect of World War II on this work will 
be awaited with interest. 


CONCLUSION 


A brief summary of mission work in Oceania may close this section. Com- 
_ pared with the promise of the romantic period in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, it must be admitted that results have been far from fulfilling 
those earlier expectations. The greatest drawback in the work has come from 
the evil influences of Western civilization. Thus in some parts, notably in 
Hawaii and in Fiji, Asiatic immigrations have kept islands once regarded as 
Christian from being such any longer. 

And yet in spite of these setbacks, “the Eastern Pacific (apart from the 
Asiatics there) is wholly evangelized with fully organized churches, while 
much of the Western Pacific is still in grips with the forces of darkness. With- 
in a few years the evangelization of the entire South Pacific will be complete 
and the people nominally Christian. Then will come the hour of opportunity 
—and of danger. The task of evangelization is much easier than the task of 
education and of the development in Christian life and conduct.”!® Numerical 
progress may be seen from a table showing growth from 1903 to 1938: 


* Quotations and statistics are from John W. Burton, Interpretative Statistical Survey, pp. 
304, 305. 
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. 1903 1938 
PULOPOAW OCA pore Weetea cate ei ieieeeectcevasvetetses 126 614 
IN ALE MOA SUAL © 080.02 acer ts Shite alecoeiaed cc uikoents 1,456 3,791 
Gorin icants oih.. occ Gec eee eee ees 72 2a 3,791 
IACHETON tate oneee eeticx shite Meath otiteehia} 178,058 475,439 


“In a sentence, we believe that missionary progress in the South Pacific is 
vastly encouraging and of a healthy character, and we face the future—dark 
and challenging as it is in some aspects—with the sure confidence that the 
grace of God which lifted the people from barbarity and ignorance will lead 
them into true knowledge and into a richer experience of the Christian life.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 


THE JAPANESE EMPIRE includes Japan proper; Formosa or Taiwan, taken 
from China after the war with that country in 1894-95; Korea, annexed in 
1910; and islands connected with these, chief of which is the chain of the 
Luchu Islands between Japan and Taiwan. The empire extends from 22° to 
48° north latitude. Attention is first directed to Japan proper including the 
Luchu Islands. 

The area of Japan is 147,702 square miles. In 1935 it had a population of 
69,254,158 and this is increased by about 800,000 annually. Japan proper 
consists of four main islands, Kyushu to the south, the smaller island of 
Shikoku next to it, the main island, Honshu, and Hokkaido to the north. The 
islands are of volcanic origin and earthquakes are frequent. The people are 
a homogeneous group but into it have entered Manchu, Mongolian, and 
Malayan strains which have become amalgamated. There is a small declining 
race of aborigines, the Ainu, in the north numbering no more than 16,000 
They are animists. 

The Japanese themselves have derived their language and culture from 
China, although, as in all other things, they have by no means been mere 
copyists but have given these their own impress. 

In religion, the one supreme and constant cult has been Shintoism. Shinto 
itself is a Chinese term and means “the way of heaven.’ The emperor is 
believed to be a direct descendant from Amaterasu, the sun-goddess, and 
therefore divine. In recent times, to meet the needs of those who regard 
Caesar-worship as idolatry, a distinction has been made between religious and 
political Shintoism. The religious element however must be acknowledged 
to be the one that is permanent. 

Related to Shintoism on its ethical side is Confucianism which is said to 
have entered Japan in the third century. Because of its emphasis on reverence 
for ancestors it was easy for Japan to adopt it. The ancestral tablets continue 
to be the chief objects of worship. Since the duties of man are determined by 
the relations in which man stands to others, the relation of subject to emperor 
has given ethical support to Shintoism. It was along this line that a variation, 
known as Bushido, was developed, the cult of honor, courage, and loyalty, 
that molded the samurai or soldier class. Before the daimyo or dukes and | 
the shoguns, who had proved the strongest among the daimyo, by a great 
act of renunciation in 1868 surrendered to the emperor their hereditary rights, 
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the fealty of the samurai was to their own daimyo. From that time on it 
was given to the emperor, Matsuhito, whose reign, known as Mezj (enlight- 
ened rule), extended to 1912,’ and to his successors. 

Buddhism is said to have been introduced into Japan in the sixth century. 
It has been split into numerous sects, some of which are of rather recent 
origin. The Jodo or Pure Land Sect and Shinran are sects that developed a 
doctrine of salvation by grace through faith which has striking resemblances 
not only to Christian teachings but also to those of the Bhakti cults of India. 
Because they so closely approximate truth, they have become not only imita- 
tors but even rivals of Christian missions in Japan. 

Mission work in Japan, as in other countries, was begun by Roman Cath- 
olics. Francis Xavier, the apostle to the East, landed on the island of Kyushu 
in the south of Japan in 1549. His stay, however, was so brief, extending only 
a little over two years, that another Jesuit, Juan Fernandez, is regarded as 
the real founder of the work. He was assisted and followed not only by other 
Jesuits but also by Spanish Dominicans, Franciscans, and Augustinians. These 
came from the Philippines and began work in Japan in 1565. The Roman 
Catholics succeeded in getting the support of some influential daimyo and 
their success was phenomenal. By the year 1600 baptized Christians are said 
to have numbered no less than 750,000 who were ministered to by 53 priests, 
77 brothers, and 800 catechists. 

It was not long before persecutions began. From 1587 to 1637 attempts 
were made by strong shoguns to unite all of Japan under one rule. Christian- 
ity’s early advantage, coming as it did through its protection by a daimyo, 
now turned to its disadvantage. Not only Christians but also Buddhists suf- 
fered. There was an added reason for persecution of the Christians when a 
Spanish captain made the fatal remark that missionaries constituted only the 
advance guard and after them would come the armed forces of his sovereign 
and take over the country. This led not only to persecution but even to the 
extirpation of Christianity except only as it could survive among secret dis- 
ciples. After the execution of a number of Christians in 1640, the following 
inscription was posted: “Thus it is that hereafter shall be punished with death 
all those coming to the Empire from Portugal, whether they be ambassadors 
or common sailors, and even though it be through mistaking the way or be- 
cause of a tempest that they come; yea, every such person shall perish even 
though he be the King of Portugal, or Buddha or a Japanese god, or the 
Christian’s god himself, yet all shall die.” And all over Japan an edict was 
posted on notice boards: “The Christian Religion is proscribed. If anyone 

*From 1912 to 1926 Yoshihito was emperor of Japan. His reign was known as Taisho 


(great righteousness). Since 1926 Hirohito has been emperor. By a strange irony, the title 
chosen for his reign was Showa (bright peace). 
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knows of any Christians, he is forthwith to give information about them.” 
To this a scale of rewards to informers was added. Thus ended the promising 
work of early Roman Catholic missions in Japan. The country sealed itself 
hermetically both against missions and against all foreign commerce. Holland 
only was accorded the privilege of a sailing to Nagasaki once a year and that 
on humiliating conditions. It is a remarkable testimony to the constancy of 
these early converts that when after 150 years Japan was again opened to 
missions there should still have been found Christians estimated to number 
anywhere from 20,000 to 50,000.? 

The reopening of the doors of Japan, not indeed to missions but in a very 
limited way to commerce, took place when, under President Fillmore, Com- 
modore Perry of the United States Navy on July 8, 1853, requested that Japan 
enter into relations with the United States and returned a year later for Japan’s 
reply. It is true that Giitzlaff with the help of some stranded Japanese had 
made an unsuccessful attempt to get a foothold on the mainland of Japan in 
1837. With the help of these Japanese however he had made translations of 
some portions of the Bible. Bettelheim, a converted Hungarian Jew but a 
British subject, from 1846 to 1853 held a precarious foothold on one of the 
Luchu Islands, Niukia. He had been sent there by the Luchu Naval Mission, 
organized in 1843 by officers in the British Navy to evangelize those islands.‘ 
These attempts only showed how tightly Japan had closed her doors to all 
foreigners. As a result of Commodore Perry’s mission, no more than two ports 
were opened to American trade, which in 1859 were increased to six. Britain, 
France, and Russia soon were granted similar concessions. Though this did 

“not open the door to missions, through the good offices of the American Min- 
ister to Japan, Townsend Harris, some missionaries were permitted to enter 
Japan’s open ports—but as teachers, not as missionaries. Because of the close 
connection of Japan with China, the Protestant Episcopal Church of America 
was the first to enter in 1859. One of its first two missionaries, C. M. Wil- 
liams, had long service as bishop of Yedo, which was the name by which 
Tokio was first known. The American Presbyterians sent Dr. J. C. Hepburn 
(1859-92), who had also served for some time in China at an earlier 
period. He not only introduced modern medicine into Japan but also prepared 
a Japanese-English dictionary and gave large assistance in translating the Bible 
into Japanese. The Reformed Church of America sent Guido Verbeck (1859- 
98). He being a native of Holland was sent because as the Dutch had all 
along been favored with special trading privileges it was thought it would be 
easier for him to gain an entrance. He became Japan’s educational adviser, 


* Otis Cary, A History of Christianity in Japan, 2 vols. (New York: Revell, 1909), Vol. 
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and directed the founding of the Imperial University at Tokio. The American 
Free Baptists began their work in 1860. It is of interest that one of their early 
missionaries, Jonathan Goble, invented the jinrikisha, now so generally used 
a hroughout the Orient, at first intended only for the use of his invalid wife. 

‘These were the Protestant missions that began their work in Japan before 
the edicts against Christianity were removed. Legally, confession of the Chris- 
tian faith still meant death. Even such limited work as could be done was 
confined to a few open ports. It had to be done in schools and hospitals. No 
public preaching was allowed. Even Christian books, including the Bible, were 
in Chinese and not in Japanese. Missionaries also were few in number. At a 
missionary conference held in the autumn of 1872, they numbered no more 
than twenty. The question discussed by them pertained to Bible translation 
and methods of missionary work. The total number of baptisms before 1872 
was no more than ten. 

A marked change came with the removal of the edicts against Christianity 
in 1873. New missions then began work in Japan at the rate of more than 
one a year. Thirty-two new organizations thus entered before the close of the 
century.’ Practically all denominations were represented among these. Lutheran 
missions were among the latest to undertake work there. In 1892 the Lutheran 
Church of the United Synod South sent the Rev. R. B. Peery and the Rev. J. A. 
B. Scherer to begin its mission at Kumamoto on the Island of Kyushu. Assisted 
later by the Board of Missions of the General Council, it extended its work in 
the large cities as far as Tokio. Since the United Lutheran Church’s organiza- 
tion in 1918 this has become one of its mission fields. The Danish Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in the United States opened its work in 1898. 

Limiting ourselves here to the work of missions in Japan up to the end of 
the nineteenth century, an outline of the work has been suggested as follows: 


1873-82 Christianity striking root in Japan. 
1882-94 Flood-tide of mission work in Japan. 
1894-99 Nationalistic reaction against Christianity.° 


MISSION WORK FROM 1873 TO 1882 


One of the outstanding events of the first period, when Christianity struck 
root, is connected with the Christian university, known as the Doshisha at 
Kyoto, Japan’s old capital. Its founder was Joseph Hardy Neesima. He him- 
self belonged to the samurai. As a young man he had been keen on securing 
an education. The first chapter of Genesis happened to fall into his hands. 
With true samurai loyalty he wanted to know and become a loyal subject 

° Ibid., See Appendix for list. 
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of the great God who in the beginning created the heavens and the earth. At 
a time when it was treason, punishable by death, to leave Japan, he got on a 
boat as a stowaway and went to Boston. The shipowner, A. S. Hardy, adopted 
him, hence his name, Joseph Hardy Neesima. His patron provided for his 
education at Amherst College and Andover Seminary. It was while he was 
thus pursuing his studies that a commission appointed by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment was sent to the United States to study its educational system. This 
commission needed an interpreter. Neesima was appointed for this task. He 
was then an outlaw from his own country and so informed the commission, 
but, having received his country’s pardon, he undertook the work. It was after 
this, in 1874, that he completed his studies, was ordained, and then returned 
to Japan. : 

Neesima had one desire and that was to provide for his own people an 
institution that could furnish the kind of education which he had received. 
The American Board at that time did not believe that mission funds ought 
to be spent on institutions of higher education. Neesima therefore had to look 
to other sources for funds to establish his projected institution. Christian 
friends furnished these. He selected Kyoto, a Buddhist stronghold, as its site 
and opened it there in 1875. He called it Doshisha, which is a Japanese 
word meaning “the goal.” It opened with all the departments of a university 
except the medical. His was the first Christian college in Japan. Its graduates 
became leaders in Japan’s parliamentary government. While he was living, its 
Christian character was maintained. However, he was permitted to remain at 

its head no longer than fifteen years, for he died in January, 1890. 

Since mission work was very largely centered on teaching in schools, some 
unique results of such instruction deserve mention. A group of students known 
as the Kumamoto Band received their inspiration through a teacher of English, 
Captain Janes, a retired officer of the United States Army. He offered to teach 
the Bible at his own home to any students desiring to study it. As a result in 
January, 1876, students eventually numbering more than forty entered into 
a solemn covenant to follow Christ and “to enlighten the darkness of the 
Empire by preaching the Gospel even at the sacrifice of their lives.” Many of 
these remained firm under severe persecution from their relatives. A number 
became leaders in the Japanese Church—this in spite of the fact that their 
first teacher, Captain Janes, later lost his own faith in revealed religion. 

A similar movement took place among students of an agricultural college 
at Sapporo in the North, under the instruction of Col. W. S. Clark, who had 
organized the college. There at first fifteen students, which number was later 
increased to thirty, made a solemn covenant to be Christ’s faithful disciples 
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and to live in strict compliance with the letter and the spirit of His teachings. 
They formed the basis of what became the Independent Church of Sapporo.® 
These are indications of how Christianity struck root in Japan and also give 
an insight into the forces that led to its flood-tide. As in other mission fields, 
the motives for accepting Christianity were mingled with other than religious 
ones. The samurai—and most of the students were drawn from among them 
—were keenly interested in education. They were indeed ready to adopt what- 
ever had made Western nations strong. One of Neesima’s own sentences, 
inscribed on a banner that was carried in procession at his funeral, gives 
expression to the aspirations of awakened Japan: “Free education and self- 
governing churches—if these go together the country will stand for all gen- 
erations.”® Protestant missionaries as well as native Christians began to be 
regarded as leaders in Japan’s renascence. It needs to be remembered however 
that it was not until 1889 that religious freedom was guaranteed to all by the 
new constitution which Japan then adopted. Up to that time the Christian 
religion had been allowed only on sufferance. Yet even so in 1882, the end 
of what has been called the period when Christianity struck root in Japan, 
there were 4,987 Evangelical Christians in 93 organized churches and no less 
than 49 ordained pastors. The number of missionaries then stood at 145. 


MISSION WORK FROM 1882 To 1894 


Up to 1882 mission work in Japan had fittingly been called a time of 
ploughing and seed-sowing.'® The year 1883 marked a turning point when 
the interest manifested by Japan raised the highest hopes that the time for 
reaping on a large scale had come. The New Testament had been translated 
into Japanese, its publication dating from 1880, soon to be followed by a 
translation of the entire Bible. In the spring of 1883 was held in Tokio the 
second convention of missionaries in Japan, followed a month later by a 
convention of the Japanese churches. In both of these there was a united 
waiting on God for the manifestation of the Spirit's power. There were not 
wanting those who had high expectations that Japan might be on the eve of 
becoming a Christian nation. 

The government’s attitude had become more favorable toward Christianity. 
The official government priesthood of Shintoism and of Buddhism that had 
existed up to 1884 was in that year turned over to the religious superin- 
tendents of those religions. Then later in 1889 the constitution adopted by 
Japan guaranteed religious liberty to all its subjects, although on condition 
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that such freedom was granted only in so far as it should not be prejudicial 
to the peace and safety of the empire nor to the performance of the duties 
devolving upon all the subjects of Japan. 

Thus work could go on unhindered. Japan’s own school system was not 
yet perfected and schools could be freely used as a mission agency. The found- 
ing of mission colleges dates from this period. The Presbyterians, Methodist 
Episcopal, and Episcopalians all started colleges in Tokio in 1883; the Can- 
adian Methodists also in Tokio, the German Reformed in Sendai, and the 
Dutch Reformed at Nagasaki—all in 1884. Kobe College for Women was 
founded by the American Board in the same year.’* These with the Doshisha, 
the founding of which was earlier, gave missions a vantage ground in higher 
education. Due to it a large proportion of the leaders in Japan’s parliament 
after the constitution went into effect were Christians. Great leaders in the 
church as well were prepared during this period. It was during this period 
also that the first attempts were made to unite the various groups of churches. 
The Episcopalians united all their mission churches in one organization; the 
Presbyterians another; the Methodists another; the Congregationalists still 
another. From the very beginning too the churches were ministered to and 
controlled by the Japanese—a goal which took much longer to reach in other 
missions lands. That such mergers of groups were needed appears nowhere 
more clearly than in the provision that had to be made for theological edu- 
cation. Before that time each mission found it necessary to maintain its own 

-seminary. This led to a situation that called for twenty-two seminaries to meet 
the needs of 400 students, to provide a ministry for no more than 40,000 
Christians. Even after groups had merged the number of seminaries was re- 
duced only to seventeen. 

In summarizing statistical results of this period it needs to be remembered 
that Japan never had any mass movements toward Christianity. Revivals 
occurred here and there but the accessions were largely among students. Work 
was confined to the large centers and neither then nor later reached out into 
the villages. That coming as individuals and not en masse, the number of 
Christians should in this period advance from a little over 4,000 to about 
40,000—nearly a ten-fold increase—shows that this must be regarded as a 
period of remarkable growth. If that rate of increase could have been main 
tained Japan might have been evangelized within not much more than a 
generation. 

MISSION WORK FROM 1894 To 1899 


It is not surprising that the period of such large advance (1882-94) should 


1 Richter, op. cit., p. 24. The names “German” and “Dutch Reformed” are kept because 
then in vogue. They should now read “The Evangelical and Reformed Church” and “The 
Reformed Church,” 
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have been followed by one of strong reaction against Christianity (1894-99). 
This is a common occurrence not only in mission work but also in all other 
activities that have as their object human welfare. In Japan there were special 
factors that led to such a reaction. Chief of these must be regarded Japan’s 
extreme nationalism. Converts had come almost exclusively from among the 
Samurai and among these nationalism was strongest. In Japan’s foreign re- 
lationships, it was due to this nationalistic spirit that new treaties with West- 
ern powers were made from 1894 to 1899 and that by these the extra- 
territoriality rights of those powers were abolished—a goal that in China was 
attained only as late as 1943. Then the victory of Japan in its war with China 
in 1894-95 showed that with the aid of Western science Japan could easily 
vanquish the larger country that had kept to traditional and antiquated 
methods. After that war, by the treaty of Shimonoseki, Formosa was ceded 
to Japan. Larger annexations would have been made had Western powers 
not stood in the way. As it was, this victory fanned Japan’s national ambitions. 
The beginning of an East Asia movement for the strengthening of that area 
under the guidance of Japan was definitely inaugurated in 1899. 

Besides this intensified nationalism, Japan’s religions also were stirred into 
activity and this expressed itself in more intense opposition on their part to 
Christianity. Among Shintoists new sécts arose numbering millions of ad- 
herents, their teaching being that patriotism required adherence to Shintoism. 
The distinction between religious and political Shintoism, which later was to 
play so important a role in mission work particularly in Korea and Formosa, 
first began to be made at this time. Then, too, as in other lands where 
Buddhism prevails, that religion also was stirred to new life. Some of the 
numerous sects took up with vigor the philanthropic work that had up to 
that time been the special field of Christian missions. 

To these must be added the skeptical influences that entered Japan from 
Western countries. The agnosticism of Spencer and Huxley were thought to 
be the hall-mark of up-to-date thinking of the West. Much of this kind of 
literature invaded Japan. Organizations called liberal from the West flooded 
the bookstalls with cheap reprints of skeptical literature. The Unitarians of 
America also sent a missionary, not to gain converts indeed, but to work with 
reform movements in Japan, but he withdrew from the field by 1900. The 
Liberal German Protestant Mission which began its work in Japan in 1885 
worked along similar lines although later it veered toward the more orthodox 
Christian position. When all these forces are viewed together, it must be evi- 
dent that the Christian movement in Japan had to meet all the forces of 
Western skepticism before it had sufficient time to become firmly rooted in 
the life of even the Christians of that country. 
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One of the earliest retarding influences may be seen in the problems that 
the Doshisha, founded by Neesima himself, had to face during this period 
As in other mission lands, the trustees that held the property of that university 
had to be nationals, not foreigners. In 1895 the trustees refused to co-operate 
with the American Board and encouraged the teaching of a unitarian form 
of Christianity. This effort to change the religious character of the Doshisha 
led to bitter controversy and long negotiations which ended only with the 
resignation of the old board of trustees and the inauguration of a new ad- 
ministration. Even though the controversy ended favorably for mission work, 
it serves to show the spirit that missions had to meet in Japan at that time. 
Little wonder that this should lead to a retarding of the Christian movement. 

Relations between foreign missionaries and Japanese Christians were not 
such as fostered the most effective spirit of co-operation. It is very true that 
in some other countries—it may even be admitted, in most of them—the pace 
at which the work of the church has been transferred from foreign to national 
leaders has been too slow. The ideal policy would be co-operation, with the 
missionary control constantly decreasing as national control increases. In 
Japan however the division between foreign and national work was made 
from the very beginning. The action of the American Presbyterian Church in 
1897 shows this division at its best: “Co-operation is best carried out as its 
sessions, Presbyteries and Synod directs all ecclesiastical matters, availing 
itself of the counsels and assistance of missions or missionaries as occasion 
arises, while the missions direct their own educational, evangelistic and other 
missionary operations availing themselves likewise of whatever counsel and 
assistance they may be able to obtain from their brethren in the Japanese 
Church.” This became the policy of most of the missions. Even in the Edin- 
burgh Continuation Conferences in Japan in 1912, missionaries and church 
leaders met separately. Japan is unique in having a division along these lines 
and this reflects her spirit. | 

Because of this restriction on the activities of missionaries, they devoted 
themselves from this period onward to evangelistic work, work in special 
schools, including kindergartens, Sunday schools, middle and high schools, 
Bible training, and theological schools, social activities, such as dealt with 
temperance, work in industrial centers, Y. M. C. A. camps, homes for the aged, 
and rescue work and homes. 

That in spite of all hindrances and restrictions the work went forward 
during this period, even though much more slowly than before, may be seen 
in the statistics gathered for a missionary conference held in Tokio in 1900. 
There were then 43,273 baptized Christians in 416 organized churches of 
which 91 were self-supporting. Japanese ordained pastors numbered 306 and 
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unordained workers 518. The total missionary staff then was 518. The most 
encouraging item in that report was that no less than 3,195 adults had re- 
ceived baptism in the previous year. 


MISSION WORK SINCE 1900 


Since the turn of the century, political and economic forces in Japan have 
had such marked effects on the course of missions that these must be briefly 
traced if the Christian movement there is to be understood. From the end of 
the previous century, Japan’s policy to unite all eastern Asia under its own 
leadership has been gaining in strength. As long as Russia threatened its 
hegemony, the aim was to thwart Russian expansion. The treaty with Britain 
in 1902 was made with this end in view. Japan’s speedy victory over Russia 
in her war with that country in 1904-5 had tremendous repercussions all over 
the Orient. It was then proved that the might of the West could be met by 
the East if it only made use of the scientific achievements of the West and 
learned of her how to make war. After the war, students from China and 
from India went to Japan by the thousands to learn the secret of her power. 
When by the Treaty of Portsmouth, through the mediation of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, a peace, which the military element in Japan considered 
premature, was made, there was strong resentment among the Japanese against 
foreigners, amounting in not a few places to violence, because the Japanese 
felt themselves robbed of the fruits of their victory. Missions and missionaries 
also became objects of their resentment. In spite of the stipulations of that 
treaty, Korea was annexed by Japan in 1910 on the plea that its emperor had 
asked for such annexation—an historical event that had more serious effects 
on mission work in Korea than in Japan. 

The first world war gave Japan a unique opportunity to further her aims 
in eastern Asia. It would have been possible for China herself to deal with 
the concessions that the Germans had in Shantung. It was, however, con- 
sidered by Western diplomats unsafe to have a united China, particularly 
since their experiences with the Boxer uprising. If China should rid Shantung 
of foreign domination, might she not proceed to dispossess other foreign 
nations of their concessions? It was thus that a great diplomatic error was 
made, from the consequences of which China and the world suffer to this 
day. Japan very easily drove the Germans out of Shantung but then claimed 
it. This led still further when in 1915 Japan made her famous twenty-one 
demands on China which, if conceded, would have reduced China to vassal- 
age. It also led to the Lansing-Ishii Treaty whereby the United States acknowl- 
edged Japan’s paramount interests in China— an approach to a Monroe 
Doctrine for the Far East under Japan’s protection. Such a regional under- 
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standing was, however, not included in the Versailles Treaty. Failure to have 
it included, as also failure to insert a statement of racial equality in that 
treaty, helped further to alienate Japan from the West. The United States 
Immigration Laws of 1924 intensified this alienation. The help which the 
United States was giving Japan in rebuilding her cities after the devastating 
earthquake which had occurred in the previous year did something to mitigate 
the resentment of this proud nation against the invidious distinction made 
against her by the immigration laws but it did not by any means remove the 
sting. | 

In the meantime there were not wanting efforts by the great powers of 
the West to check Japan’s dominance in the Pacific. This was indeed the main 
purpose of the Washington Conference called by President Harding in 1921. 
It is of interest that this conference took place just as the tenure of Japan’s 
first liberal ministry was drawing to a close (1918-21). The Geneva Con- 
ference in 1927 and the London Conference in 1930 also aimed at limiting 
Japan’s naval power. In 1929 Japan subscribed to the Kellogg Pact re- 
nouncing war as a way to settle international differences. To understand the 
motive behind this may be difficult in the light of subsequent events. That 
Japan herself entertained conflicting elements which were struggling for 
supremacy, may in part be the explanation. 

The rapid industrialization of Japan created special problems ,for Japan 
at this time. The post-war depression hit Japan all the harder because of the 
phenomenal growth of her industries during and after the war. Markets were 
essential to her economic life. The problem of unemployment became acute. 
In 1929 she had to deal with no less than 1,124 strikes. Communist agitation 
became correspondingly strong. The National Christian Council of Japan 
put large emphasis on programs of social amelioration. The work by Toyohiko 
Kagawa needs to be viewed against this background. 

Kagawa himself came early under Christian influences. He studied theology 
in the Presbyterian Seminary in Japan, completing his studies later at Prince- 
ton Seminary. Being threatened with a physical breakdown while still studying 
in Japan, he had to relinquish his studies for the time. He rested in a fisher- 
man’s hut near the seashore. It was then that he decided to devote what he 
thought could but be a short life to work among the most needy. In doing 
this he combined evangelization with social work. In 1914 he founded the 
Order of the Friends of Jesus whose 1,300 members gave themselves to similar 
service. In 1917 he organized a labor union and in 1921 a tenants’ union. 
In 1930 he inaugurated the Kingdom of God Movement which had for its 
object the preaching of the Gospel in all the villages of Japan—a unique 
program, for village work had never been made an essential part in the pro- 
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gram of church or mission in Japan. His social work extended to all fields 
of human need. He specialized on co-operatives. His literary work was no 
less extensive. His books became best-sellers in Japan and have been trans- 
lated into English and other foreign languages. He has had to endure perse- 
cution for he was suspected of communistic and pacifistic leanings. Yet it has 
been freely acknowledged that his was among the most potent influences in 
stemming the growing unrest during the depression years. 

It was, however, during this time of depression that economic necessity, 
both because Japan needed raw materials and also a market for her products, 
furthered the nationalistic aspirations of her militarists and helped to shape 
her policies. Occupation of Manchuria—now Manchukuo—began in 1931. 
Shanghai was attacked in January, 1932. In 1933 Japan withdrew from the 
League of Nations. On March 1, 1934, the government of Manchuria under 
Pu Yi, a scion of the dispossessed Manchu line, was set up. The Naval Treaties, 
among the five great powers that had made the Versailles Treaty, expired in 
1936. The complete triumph of the military over the democratic forces in 
Japan dates from the same period. 

Along with these movements a new alignment with the Axis powers was 
formed. A Union Research Institute uniting scientists of Japan with those in 
Germany dates from 1934. The anti-Comintern pact with the Axis powers 
was made in the same year. Demands were made that the state control the 
church and that Shintoism be required of all. Not only missionaries but also 
church leaders were regarded with less favor than before. Questionnaires by 
government to Japanese Christians asking among other things the relation 
of their faith to the emperor date from 1938. World Dominion of that year 
gives as its opinion that “even Christian ministers have come to believe that 
Japan has a divine commission to pacify the world and regard the army as 
the chief instrument for that purpose.’?? Leaders in the German Youth Move- 
ment went to Japan to help in this movement.’* Subsequent events were in 
the making: the removal of missionaries in 1940-41 and the national unifica- 
tion of the church as part of the totalitarian program. Attempts at such uni- 
fication had indeed been made ever since 1899. After World War II had 
started, it first led to a federation of all the various Christian groups. No 
group, however, could be recognized that did not have at least 5,000 adherents. 
This led to a union of the various smaller denominations, among them the 
Lutherans. The promise made by those who unified the churches was that 
the distinctive ecclesiastic doctrines and practices of each group should not 
be disturbed by the union. Whether this movement first issued from govern- 
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ment or from church circles is unclear. What effect this unification, along with 
the exclusion of foreign missionaries, will have on the future of the Christian 
movement in Japan will be dependent on the leaders of the church in Japan. 
That they have developed able leadership gives promise that, though the work 
of Christianization enters on a new phase of development, the work will go on. 

Turning to the more direct work of missions since 1900, it is significant 
that only a few new foreign organizations entered on work in Japan since 
that time—the Finnish Lutheran Gospel Association in 1905, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in 1906, and a sect known as Apostolic Light 
in 1907. The work of all missions was, however, reinforced by special efforts 
by distinguished Christian leaders. Thus at the very opening of the century, 
Dr. John R. Mott made a tour chiefly among the universities. At the Imperial 
University, Tokio, hundreds of students were reached by his messages and 
no less than eighty-four declared their purpose to follow Christ. Early in 1902 
Dr. R. A. Torrey visited large centers and his labors produced some striking 
results. In line with these special agencies, the World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention was held in Tokio in 1920. The World’s Student Christian Federation 
Convention was held at the same place in 1927. Japanese hospitality in 
welcoming both of these was most generous.’* 

The work of missions along educational lines has been more restricted 
since the beginning of the century. It was just at the close of the preceding 
century, August 12, 1899, that the educational department of the government 
gave the following instructions: “Children of school-going age shall be re- 
quired to attend government schools or else private schools that have govern- 
ment recognition. Teachers must have government certificates and have a 
command of the Japanese language. In schools that desire recognition, no 
religious instruction is to be allowed.’*” This placed private schools, to which 
mission schools belong, under strict government supervision, which was en- 
tirely justified, but with no religious instruction allowed. This condition 
prevented missions from using their educational institutions for religious 
instruction and thus took away what has. generally been a strong adjunct 
of mission work. Even such colleges as had been established before this policy 
was promulgated were faced with the fact that their students might not be 
granted the exemptions and privileges that students in similar government 
institutions enjoyed. In the case of higher education for women, the Christian 


“ Japan has always welcomed distinguished speakers. Thus Joseph Cook lectured there 
1882; Dr. G. T. Ladd in 1892; Dr. F. E. Clark in the same year. The Barrows Lecturers 
always received a hearing. The temper of the Japanese may be noted in the saying that 
missions were to send Japan one $5,000 missionary rather than five $1,000 missionaries. 
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College for Women in Tokio dates from 1918 but it failed to secure recogni- 
tion because the government had no such college of its own.*® 

Even though work in schools became more restricted, yet with the passing 
of the bill, in 1900, making the Shintoist, Buddhist, and Christian religions 
equal before the law, a favorable field was given for evangelistic work along 
other lines. This was supported by a growing sense among Japanese leaders 
that religion is needed as the basis for morality. In 1912 the minister of 
education called a conference of representatives of all religions to consider 
the question of stemming crime among the young. During the Russo-Japanese 
War the Y.M.C.A. did a most acceptable work among soldiers and sailors. 
It is said that as large a proportion as 5 per cent of the army officers and many 
in the navy were Christian. 

Newspaper evangelism, which placed Christian articles in leading secular 
papers, which were paid for at advertising rates, was cultivated in Japan during 
this period as in no other mission field. Social work along Western lines, 
including settlements, vacation camps, hostels in connection with universities, 
old peoples’ homes, and leper homes figured largely in mission work. Work 
in secondary education was continued, the heads of the institutions being 
Japanese. No less than 21 Christian colleges were listed in 1938 with 8,427 
pupils. Of these, two are credited to Lutherans. These have 900 students of 
whom 300 are women. Bible training and theological schools numbered 28 
with more than 700 students. It has been’through Japanese evangelists and ~ 
pastors thus prepared that the Gospel was proclaimed. 

In no other mission field in the world were kindergartens so largely cul- 
tivated as in Japan. This was due to the fact that this was a field left open 
and that a large proportion of the missionaries—fully half—being women 
were specially adapted to this kind of work. Even though the report is not 
entirely complete in 1938, missions then reported no less than 403 of these 
with 15,349 pupils. 

The transfer of work to the Japanese Church was on the way before, but 
it was much accelerated by the events of this period. In line with this the 
number of Protestant missionaries had decreased before their practical exclusion 
in 1941. In 1928 the number reached a peak of 1,125. Ten years later it had 
been reduced to 829. During this same period the number of Japanese pastors 
increased from 1,375 to 1,759. The number of baptized Christians among 
Protestants increased since 1900 from less than 50,000 to 210,000. However, 
here as elsewhere, results are not to be measured only in numbers. It is 
acknowledged, even by those not identified with Christianity, that there has 
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not been a reform movement in Japan in recent years that has not received 
its impetus and been promoted by the Christians, though small their numbers 
in the total population. Christianity has thus become the leaven that is work- 
ing in the nation." Dr. Richter compares its progress with that of Buddhism 
when it entered Japan in the sixth and seventh centuries, with the important 
difference that Christianity has to meet modern secularism in addition to the 
obstacles that Buddhism then faced.** There is no doubt that Christianity is 
in antagonism with the main stream of Japanese culture as it has found 
expression in Shintoism. It is to be remembered, however, that it has never 
been in conformity with the world anywhere. Whether with foreign support 
and personnel reduced now to a minimum, it is able not only to survive amid 
such hostile forces but even to meet and overcome them remains to be seen 
and that not only in Japan but also elsewhere in the world. That missions 
have in less than a century to their credit Christian characters such as Neesima, 
Kagawa, and many others of like devotion gives confidence that Christianity 
has the vitality to continue to progress in Japan albeit it may be in forms 
distinctive to that great people. 

While this survey has confined itself to the work of Protestant missions a 
brief reference to Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox work needs to be 
added. The entrance of Roman Catholics into Japan in the modern era dates 
from 1865. Since that time their work has in general shared in the vicissitudes 
that have marked the work of Protestant missions. Japan has, however, not 
been one of the fields in which they have placed large forces. The number of 
their Christians stands at about 100,000. Since Italy was in alliance with 
Japan, during World War II, it appears that their work may receive favored 
consideration from the Japanese authorities. The reception of a special envoy 
from the pope after the war began may be an indication of this. 

The work of the Greek Orthodox Church in Japan is due to one man, 
Father Nicolai, who labored there from 1861 to 1912. Before his death he 
had gathered in 33,000 adherents. He built a cathedral for them in Tokio. 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 1923, but the Japanese Christians 
themselves rebuilt it under Nicolai’s successor. Because of Japan’s antagonism 
to Russian Communism, their number has decreased somewhat but it still 
stands at about 30,000. | 

Nothing has been said about the work among the aboriginal Ainu in the 
north of Japan. The Anglicans and some independent missionaries have done 
some work among them. They are, however, a declining race. 


7 As an illustration, see an acknowledgment quoted from a Japanese newspaper in the 
International Review .... Vol. XV (1926), p. 715. 
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Counting Christians of all connections in Japan, the number does not 
exceed 400,000. 
FORMOSA OR TAIWAN 


The Strait of Formosa separates this large island from China. Its area is 
13,809 square miles and its supports a population of 5,212,426. The early 
Spaniards were so impressed with its beauty that they gave to it the name 
Formosa, the beautiful. The Chinese called it Taiwan and this name has been 
retained by the Japanese. 

Holland took possession of Formosa in 1624. The port established was 
called Zelandia but later changed to Taiwan. As in all their other colonies, 
so in Formosa the Dutch had government-supported mission work. During 
the forty years of their occupation of the island, they sent no less than twenty- 
nine missionaries there. While their terms of service were short, they trans- 
lated portions of the Bible and baptized 5,800 converts. Their possession of 
the island came to an end in 1661 when the Dutch were driven out by pirates, 
who took to piracy in the unsettled state of China following the fall of the 
Ming dynasty in 1644. Later, in 1682, it became a part of China, to which it 
belonged until ceded to Japan in 1895. Though the Colonial Mission came 
to an end when the Dutch were driven out, it is of interest that two centuries 
later Roman Catholic missionaries still found some traces of its work.'® 

The original inhabitants of Formosa, who occupy the mountainous interior, 
are said to be related to the Malays of Borneo and like them to be exceedingly 
savage. Next to these stand the more civilized aborigines who have mingled 
with the Chinese. Then came the Chinese. The latest are the Japanese who 
now number about 5 per cent of the population. 

Protestant mission work as it now exists was commenced by the English 
Presbyterians in 1865. Their field is in the central and southwestern part 
of the island. The Canadian Presbyterians, whose pioneer missionary was 
G. L. Mackay (1872-1901), have as their field the northern part. The work 
of both of these missions has been among the Chinese and the civilized aborig- 
ines. No work has as yet been undertaken among the aborigines in the interior. 
Since the occupation of the island by Japan, Japanese Christians have been 
doing mission work among the: Japanese colonists. 

The Japanese government has inaugurated its own school system in For- 
mosa. Attendance is compulsory for Japanese children but not for others. 
As is the rule in all parts of the Japanese Empire, all pupils, including those 
in mission schools, are required to observe what is called political Shinto. 
The Canadian Presbyterians closed their schools rather than submit to this 
requirement. As in Japan itself, legislation looking toward the nationalization 
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of all the religions in Formosa, including the Christian religion, was enacted 
in 19332" 

According to the statistics in 1938, 42 Protestant missionaries—14 men, 
11 wives, and 17 single women—were then working in Formosa. These were 
located in five stations. Seventy-four national workers of whom 12 were 
ordained pastors assisted in the work. Two middle schools with 39 teachers 
of whom 20 were women were maintained and in these 617 students were 
enrolled. For the special preparation of Christian workers, there was one 
Bible-training school with thirty students. Two hospitals and dispensaries 
were operated in which three nurses and eighteen student nurses were em- 
ployed. A leper colony has also been carried on since 1933. The Seventh 
Day Adventists have started work on a small scale, their converts being 
reported as no more than four. The Presbyterian Church in the island stood 
at 19,391 of whom the unusually large number of 14,891 were communi- 
cants. The Christians have been organized into 76 congregations. 


KOREA OR CHOSEN 


Korea has been a part of the Japanese Empire only since 1910. While the 
most interesting period of its mission history antedates its annexation by 
Japan, yet because of its present connection with that country, mission work 
in Korea from its beginning is placed here. 

The area of Korea is 85,249 square miles. In 1935 it had a population of 

22,899,038. While it is related in its culture to China and has adopted its 
literature, it has simplified the Chinese characters or ideograms. In religion 
also it is closely related to China. Buddhism in its Mahayana form prevailed 
there from 372 to 1391 and Confucianism since that time. Neither of these 
however succeeded in suppressing the original animism, which found chief 
expression in Shamanism and ancestor worship. 
“In 1592 Japan made an unsuccessful attempt to conquer Korea. Due to 
that attempt, Korea afterward closed its doors tightly against outsiders. While 
nominally under China’s protection, its relation to that country was confined 
to the payment of a small annual tribute. Korea thus came to be called rightly 
“the hermit nation.” Because of its seclusion, it became unprogressive and 
weak. The very name Chosen means “land of morning stillness.” 

Roman Catholic missions in Korea date from 1784. At that time, though 
‘missionaries could not enter, the son of the Korean ambassador to Peking, 
having been baptized by Franciscans there,’ returned ‘to. do mission work 
among his own people. In 1793 a Chinese Catholic priest followed but had 
to work in disguise. In 1829 the Societe des Missions Etrangers of Paris took 
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over the difficult work. It is estimated that before 1870 as many as 8,000 of 
their converts received the martyr’s crown, besides those who died of ex- 
posure because they. were driven into the mountains. The work of Catholic 
missions has been continued up to the present, their Christians now num- 
bering about 210,000. 

The beginning of Protestant missions is of more recent date. The restless 
Giitzlaff had circulated religious tracts there as early as 1832 but that was only 
a fleeting effort and not the beginning of mission work. Then in 1851 a 
movement was started by a Korean that mixed Christian, Buddhist, and Con- 
fucian elements, not unlike those who fomented the Tai Ping Rebellion in 
China. It claimed 3,000,000 followers but was soon suppressed by the gov- 
ernment. It was however a symptom of a desire for change from the old 
established order, a desire that prepared the way for very large acceptance of 
the Gospel when it once could be proclaimed. In 1866 a Scotch Presbyterian 
missionary, R. J. Thomas, lost his life in attempting to start mission work 
in Korea and a similar fate befell Alexander Williamson, a traveling sec- 
retary of the Bible Society. Beginning in 1873, John Ross labored among 
Koreans in Manchuria, translated the New Testament with their help, and 
prepared colporteurs and evangelists from among them whom he then sent 
to spread the Gospel in Korea itself. Among the Koreans there were those 
who were opposed to their country’s isolationist policy. One of them, Yikuitai, 
fled to Japan, was baptized there, spread Christian tracts in Korea, and opened 
the way for American missions. 

All these were only preparatory. Just as Perty had opened Japan in 1854, 
so another American commander named Schufeldt opened Korea in 1882. 
Protestant mission work on a permanent basis dates from that time. Its history 
falls into three distinct periods. The first marked its beginning and extended 
to the Sino-Japanese War, 1894-95; the second period up to 1910 was one of 
unprecedented advance; the third dates from the annexation of Korea by 
Japan and is characterized by the special difficulties arising from that annexa- 
tion and a consequent retarded but steady advance. 

After the opening of Korea, during 1883-84 a delegation representing the 
country visited the United States. There they met President John Goucher, 
after whom Goucher College at Baltimore is named. Through his efforts, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, North, was led to send to Korea its first mis- 
sionaries, Dr. W. Scranton and the Rev. Henry Appenzeller, in 1884. In the 
same year the American Presbyterians began their work. One of their mis- 
sionaries, the Rev. Horace G. Underwood (1885- 1916), founded and pre- 
sided over the Chosen Christian College, prepared a Korean-English dictionary, 
was one of the translators of the Bible, and a pioneer in the preparation of 
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Christian literature. Dr. Horace N. Allen also joined the mission in 1884, 
and began mission medical work, but in 1890 transferred his services to the 
Korean government which had asked him to organize and conduct a govern- 
ment hospital at Seoul. The Methodists under Dr. Scranton, on the other hand, 
started a hospital of their own. Medical missions have always held a prominent 
place in the work in Korea. The Methodists also launched a publishing house 
in 1888 and the two missions united in forming the Korean Tract Society. 
In no other country has there been a larger field for tract work than in Korea. 

It was in July 11, 1886, that the first Protestant Korean convert, No Tohsa, 
was baptized, first fruit of the thousands who were soon to follow. 

Christian work during the first period was constantly threatened, as the 
law against Christians under which so large a number of Roman Catholic 
Christians had been executed was still in force. Difficulties were further in- 
tensified when in 1884 a reform party attempted to overthrow the reactionary 
Korean government. This effort, since it had the support of Japan, might 
have succeeded had not China stood in the way. While both Japan and China 
after this withdrew their troops, these internal divisions in Korea not only 
created special hardships for missions, but also played into the hands of those 
who had their eyes on securing control of the country. An advantage however 
resulted for mission work from the fact that Dr. Allen cured a wounded 
prince and thus gained the favor of the royal house not only for himself but 
also for mission work in general. 

Up to 1890 work in Korea had been confined to one station, that of Seoul, 
and to such work as Christians from Manchuria could do along its borders. 
After that time the ban against Christians had become a dead letter. Evan- 
gelistic tours became possible and were eagerly entered on by missions. Work 
in rural areas from this time characterized the work—so different from that 
done only in large centers in Japan. Both the missions that had begun their 
work in Seoul now opened work in Pyengyang in the north. Besides these, 
no less than seven new missions began work in Korea during the next seven 
years, the Southern, Canadian, and Australian Presbyterians, the Canadian 
Methodists, the Anglican Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, a Baptist 
mission, and an independent mission. The last two did not continue long. The 
Baptist Mission had been undertaken as the result of a special gift to be 
devoted to work in Korea and seemed to end when that fund was exhausted. 
The independent mission met the fate that only too often has befallen such 
enterprises since they do not have a definite home constituency to carry them 
forward. The Anglican Mission devoted itself chiefly to work among Euro- 
peans and Japanese and so their work among Koreans was more restricted, 
Thus the field has been practically left to Presbyterians and Methodists. 
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The Sino-Japanese War in 1894-95 was fought on Korean soil. Since it 
showed Korea her weakness and helplessness, it helped to awaken her out of 
her age-long slumbers. As a result, from 1895 to 1910 many reforms were 
introduced. The keenest desire for education began to show itself all over the 
country and missions were not slow to meet it. Elementary, middle, and high 
schools, all heading up in the Chosen Christian College at Seoul and the 
Christian College at Pyengyang, provided a complete though not universal 
system of education. It was modeled on the American pattern. Also hospital 
work was extended so that by 1910 missions operated no less than thirteen 
hospitals and fifteen dispensaries. The Severance Hospital and Medical College 
at Seoul, made possible through the generosity of Mr. Severance of Cleveland, 
Ohio, ranked high among the mission medical plants of all lands. Dr. A. O. 
Avison was its head for thirty years. 

During this, the second period, twelve new mission stations were founded— 
the Presbyterians developing work chiefly toward the north and the Metho- 
dists in the southern part of Korea. A Union Theological Seminary was 
founded at Seoul maintained by Methodists and another at Pyengyang by the 
Presbyterians. The work of these was supplemented by Bible schools for the 
more elementary training of both men and women. 

A revival beginning in the north and spreading to other parts of the country 
started in 1906. It was characterized by deep penitence and confession, Bible 
study, a spirit of prayer and praise, and a great desire to make known the 
Gospel to those who knew it not. Each congregation built its own church, 
supported its own pastor, and, in addition to this, supported at least one mis- 
sion. Such missions were planted not only in Korea but also beyond the Yalu 
River in Manchuria and Siberia, in the island of Quelpart, and among Korean 
students in Tokio and in Shantung. A movement that aimed at adding a 
million members to the church was launched in 1909. The entire Bible was 
translated by 1910, the New Testament having been in circulation since 1900. 
Christian literature was extensively circulated. The conservative people of 
Korea seemed <o be on the threshold of a new era. The Christian movement 
stood ready to promote it. Christians became Bible students. Hitherto Korea 
had looked to China for its culture. Now it seemed to turn to Christ, with 
large emphasis on His second coming. Christianity spread chiefly among the 
masses, the peasantry. The number of Christian adherents grew from 8,288 
in 1900 to 178,686 in 1910—an unprecedented increase in a decade. It was 
largely due to the work of Korean Christians themselves. During this time 
the number of missionaries had risen only from 141 to 307, while the Korean 
workers in 1910 numbered 34 ordained pastors and 1,897 catechists. The 
work of all these was made so effective because every Christian shared in the 
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work. It was even made a rule that before a man received baptism he first 
had to persuade someone else to come with him. The large expectations of 
missionary leaders expressed at the time that Korea would soon be Christian- 
ized seemed to be abundantly justified. 

Then came the testing time of this young church. After Japan had annexed 
Korea in 1910, the new regime laid particular stress on Korea’s material 
development. Prince Ito had undertaken to inaugurate this program even 
before the annexation but he was assassinated in 1909. Because of this a 
military governor took charge after the annexation in 1910 and this arrange- 
ment lasted until 1920. A policy of thorough-going Japanization of Korea 
followed. Schools were brought under Japanese control. In 1915 a Japanese 
educational system was imposed on the country which forbade religious in- 
struction in all schools. After 1920 instruction in all subjects was to be in 
Japanese.*’ The policy, not unknown in the West, that the church should 
preach and only the state should educate, was then adopted. Missions were 
given ten years to conform their extensive educational system to this new 
policy. 

The fact that the people were restive under the Japanese while they looked 
on missionaries as their friends created a delicate situation for missions. To 
offset the people’s turning to the missionaries, Japan even tried to bolster up 
Buddhism by a generous subsidy to that religion. In 1911 there was a con- 
spiracy against the Japanese for which missions and missionaries received a 
share of the blame. At that time 123 prominent Korean leaders were im- 
prisoned. The independence movement in 1919, which followed the first 
world war, with its slogan on the right of self-determination for all peoples, 
though soon suppressed, raised even larger difficulties for missions. Because 
of that movement forty-four of Korea’s leaders, among them fifteen pastors, 
were imprisoned. It was due to the influence of Great Britain, after that, that 
Japan made mission work easier by their changing the regime in Korea from 
a military to a civil government. 

In all their struggles against Japan, the people looked to missionaries to 
side with them, which, had they done so, would have brought them into con- 
flict with the Japanese authorities. This made their position difficult. Their 
work was made yet more difficult because the Japanese language as well as 
the Korean had to be acquired for their work. 

_ With the return to civil rule in 1920, larger freedom was accorded to mis- 
sion school work. Schools were again permitted to give religious instruction 
but they had to be registered. When however in 1938 the global war began 


“ Richter points out that in this policy Japan followed that of France in Indo-China and 
its other colonies. It is the policy of exaggerated nationalism everywhere. 
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to cast its shadow before it, new orders were given which required of the 
scholars in all schools, mission as well as government, what is known as 
shrine worship. Orders were given that before church worship, adoration 
should be paid to Amaterasu, the sun-goddess. The government differentiated 
between religious and political Shintoism and called such adoration purely 
political. The Presbyterian Church South closed its schools rather than accept 
this interpretation while the other churches decided to accept it, regarding it 
after the manner of a pledge of loyalty to the flag.”° 

Missions have had to face other problems as well during this period. Not 
the least in Korea, as in other mission lands, is the very large increase in 
population and its effect on the economic life of the people. From 1900 
to 1938 the population increased from a high estimate of 13,000,000 to 
23,000,000. No less than 2,000,000 Koreans emigrated to Manchuria during 
this time. There mission work was done among them by the Southern Meth- 
odists. Poverty has been on the increase in Korea in spite of large material 
developments. Tenantry has replaced at least partial ownership of their land 
among no less than 1,000,000 farmers. Forests, which have been famous in 
Korea, are being denuded. Christians can no longer support their churches as 
formerly. Agriculture and stock-raising have become acute problems for 
agricultural missions. 

Another problem has to be met in Korea as in other lands. Christians in 
Japan, as in most mission fields, have been Bible Christians of the fundamen- 
talist type. Young Koreans have come under the influence of liberal and even 
of secularistic trends. To hold these to the faith of the church is a problem 
not only in Korea but also in all other parts of the world. 

When the results of Protestant mission work in Korea is considered— 
and it needs to be remembered that it is one of the fields where work was 
begun most recently—it must be admitted that they have not fulfilled the high 
expectations of the first decade of the twentieth century. Even so, when com- 
pared with results in other mission fields where work has been going on for 
a much longer time, the results in Korea must be regarded as exceptional. 
The number of Protestant missionaries there reached its peak in 1925 when 
they numbered 598. By 1938 this number had gone down to 462. However 
by that year the ordained Korean pastors numbered 1,050 and the unor- 
dained workers 1,934, of whom 562 were women. The number of Protestant 
Christians which had risen from 178,000 in 1910 to 330,000 in 1930 had 
gone down to 249,000 by 1938. However by 1938 the communicants stood 
at their highest number, 148,000—evidently indicating that the falling off 
in the number of Christians was among those adherents who were most 


* See International Review ...., XXVIII (Jan., 1939), p. 10. 
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loosely attached to the Church. Times of sifting are the lot of all mission 
fields. The effect of the global war on work in Korea as elsewhere in the 
world will be awaited with interest. The way the Korean Church has stood 
her time of testing gives promise that she is established so firmly that she 
will not only continue but also will go on to larger triumphs when days of 
peace again shall have returned. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE NEAR EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 


NOT ALL MISSIONS among Moslems are laboring in the distinctly Moslem 
countries of the Near East and North Africa. Indeed the largest population 
of Mohammedans, 80,000,000, is found in India. Only a very small portion 
of the large mission work in that land has been devoted to them. More at- 
tention has been given to the 40,000,000 Moslems in Indonesia, while among 
the 20,000,000 in China practically no work has been done. In the Near 
East, on the other hand, special efforts have been made to reach Moslems 
from the very beginning of the modern missionary movement. The work 
there has distinctive features of its own. Moslems control these countries even 
when they may temporarily be under some foreign protectorate. Here indeed 
was the birthplace of Islam. Here are still found its strongest institutions and 
its most devoted followers. The’ Near East and North Africa cover an area 
of 5,000,000 square miles and support a population of about 90,000,000. 

By countries the figures are as follows:* 
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Age-long antagonisms between Moslems and Christians, antagonisms which 
go back to the very beginning of Islam in the seventh century, make work 
here particularly difficult. It was only a few decades after Mohammed’s death 


1 Statistics for area and population are from The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1944, 
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in 632 that Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Egypt, and North Africa, all scenes 
of the Gospel’s first successes, were conquered by Arab Moslems. Subsequent 
events perpetuated these earlier antagonisms. In the crusades of the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries nominally Christian Europe must be acknowl- 
edged the aggressor and these ended in a victory for Islam. Force had failed 
as is always the case. It was only a short time after that however that the first 
missionary to Moslems, who trusted not to the sword but to love and learning, 
Raymond Lull, after several attempts to do mission work in Algiers, died a 
martyr as a result of being stoned in 1315. 

This antagonism was intensified when the Ottoman Turks, to whom even 
the Arab countries of the East had to yield, in 1453 conquered Constantinople. 
Though they were turned back at last in 1683 by Sobieski in their attempts 
to conquer Europe, southeastern Europe remained under their control until 
the opening of the nineteenth century, when its liberation began with the 
Greek War of Independence (1821-29). Through struggle after struggle, one 
after another of these possessions in Europe won its independence. What an 
accumulated animosity was thus piled up through centuries of struggle. This 
cannot but make work among them difficult. Little wonder that a great deal 
of mission work is needed to overcome this antagonism and that the way for 
a favorable hearing of the Gospel message must first be opened. 

It is however not only antagonism to Christianity that has placed a barrier 
in the way of missions among Moslems. There is the added fact that they are 
devoted to their own religion with a loyalty and submissiveness that finds ex- 
pression in the very name of Islam (submission) given to it. They accept the 
Old Testament and the Gospels, revere the prophets of the Bible and even 
acknowledge Jesus to be the sinless prophet. That they need nothing more 
from Christianity they find supported by some Christian scholars in Europe. ° 

Still another obstacle needs to be remembered in this connection. The 
oriental Christians in the Near East, besides having an unprogressive and 
unspiritual form of the Christian faith, have the disadvantages that come from 
their many divisions and more especially from the fact that they are looked 
down upon, as minorities in a country usually are. For a long time Protestant 
missions tried to reach Moslems through the more spiritually developed among 
these minorities. The prejudice against them could not but become a prejudice 
against missions themselves. Even more would this happen when Western 
nations espoused their cause against the cruelties inflicted on them by their 
superiors.° 


* For illustration of this, see International Review of Missions, IV (Jan., 1915), p. 32. It 
is in line with this that Thomas Carlyle’s panegyric of Mohammed is used by them as evi- 
dence of the truth of Islam. 


® These minorities in Syria and Palestine are: Roman Catholic Uniates—Maronites, 
200,000; Melchites, 60,000; Greek Orthodox—240,000; Armenians and Jacobites—30,000; 
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A positive factor in favor of Moslems also must not be overlooked. Like 
the Mormons in America, Moslems constitute a compact social organization. 
The late W. H. Gairdner in a survey of work among Moslems from 1912 to 
1922 thus contrasts theory and practice among Christians and Moslems in 
this respect: “The brotherhood which Christ brought to earth is infinite and 
unlimited but Christians have limited and particularized it. The brotherhood 
of Islam is finite and limited but such as it is Mohammedans have univer- 
salized it.”* 

Add to all these adverse influences the universal fact that the friendship of 
the world is enmity against God and one can appreciate what difficulties must 
be overcome if the Moslem is to give an unprejudiced hearing to the Christian 
message. Confidence must first be won. After this is done the very conception 
that the Moslem has of God must be changed from that of an all-powerful 
despot to that of an ethical and redeeming Father. 

The attempts made by individuals to make known the Gospel to Moslems 
before boards of missions undertook the work are of interest. As early as the 
time of the Reformation, in 1540, a Protestant, Freiherr Hans Ungnad von 
Sonegg, a retired captain in the Austrian army, spent his entire fortune on 
the translation of Protestant literature into the language of the Balkans, then 
under Turkey, hoping in this way to introduce the teaching of God’s Word 
into Turkey. German princes and others contributed considerable sums to 
this enterprise. 

Peter Heyling, a Lutheran from Liibeck, went as a missionary to Egypt. 
When a student at Paris, he was joined by some fellow students who resolved 
to take the Gospel to the static churches of the East. One of them, Blumen- 
hagen, met a violent death at Constantinople. Another one, Dorne by name, 
after touring in Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, got discouraged and returned 
home. Heyling himself went to Egypt in 1632 where he learned Arabic and 
Syrian. In 1634 he went to Abyssinia where he labored until 1652. The ruler 
received him kindly. He translated part of the New Testament into Amharic. 
On his way back to Egypt, a Pasha is said to have given him the choice 
between Islam and death. He died courageously confessing his faith. 

The Moravians tried to get a foothold in the Near East, in Constantinople, 
in Roumania, and in Persia, from 1739 to 1750. From 1768 to 1783 a 


_— 


Moslem sects, which may be regarded as minorities in Islam, also exist there; Druses— 
100,000; Nusairiyeh—200,000; Metawileh—30,000. In Egypt there are among Christians 
the Copts, numbering 300,000. In Transcaucasia and Persia there are still about 300,000 
Armenians, although most Armenians, about 1,000,000 are in the Soviet Union. In these 
countries there are also 250,000 Nestorians, commonly known as Assyrian Christians. These, 
as also the Armenians, have been much reduced by persecution and through emigration. 


“International Review... ., XII (Jan., 1923), p. 58. 
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Moravian physician, Rudolph Wilhelm Hocker, labored among the Copts in 
Egypt. After that the Moravians withdrew because of the disturbed state of 
the country. 

Chief among the early attempts to influence the Greek Church should be 
mentioned the effort of Cyril Lucaris, patriarch of Constantinople from 1620 
to 1638. His was an attempt to reform the church from within. Through the 
Dutch legation and its chaplain at Constantinople, he accepted Dutch Re- 
formed teachings. His confessions were published in many editions and trans- 
lated into a number of languages. He had the Bible translated into spoken 
Greek. He was opposed by the conservatives of his own church and by the 
Jesuits. Being charged by them with plotting against Turkey, the sultan had 
him strangled and his body cast into the sea. However his work left its impress 
on the Greek Church. 

Coming to mission work undertaken by boards, the first board to undertake 
it was the C.M.S. in its “Mediterranean Mission.” This was begun in 1815 
and continued to 1850. Here as elsewhere its missionaries were chiefly Ger- 
mans who had received their education at the Basel Mission Institute. The 
headquarters of the mission were at first at Malta. From there they prepared 
and circulated Christian literature, especially the Bible. From 1819 to 1821 
headquarters were at Constantinople. The Greek War of Independence made 
removal back to Malta necessary, that island being under Britain since 1814. 
In 1828 a school was started at Syra, one of the Cyclades Islands, to prepare 
_ mission workers from among the Greeks themselves. Smyrna also became 
one of their stations in 1830 from which touring was done in Asia Minor. 
Cairo in Egypt was occupied by J. R. T. Leider, who founded a school there 
in 1825. One of his pupils later became abwna or head of the church in 
Abyssinia. 

Here as elsewhere the Basel Society soon began to plant its own missions. 
The first to be undertaken by it was the Transcaucasian Mission which oper- 
ated from 1822 to 1835. It was undertaken in response to an appeal from 
Suabian emigrants who had settled at Tiflis. At first it was favored by the 
Russian czar, Alexander I. Under his rule, a Russian Bible Society had been 
formed in 1813. Basel’s first missionaries were a converted Russian nobleman, 
Zaremba, who had been educated at the Basel Institute, and Gottlieb Pfander, 
one of its great missionaries among Moslems. While at work in Transcaucasia, 
he also toured in parts of Mesopotamia and Persia. At first this mission had 
as its chief opponents the bishops of the Armenian Church. Later, when Czar 
Nicholas succeeded Alexander I, he, as so often happens when a mission is 
dependent on the favor of rulers, reversed his predecessor’s policy and banished 
the mission from Transcaucasia. It was due to this that Pfander’s services 
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were transferred to the Moslems in India under the C. M. S. When, after the 
Crimean War, Turkey was for a short time more favorable to missions, he 
in 1857 transferred to Constantinople where he ended his missionary career. 


TURKEY 


Continuous mission work in the Near East has been done largely by 
Americans. The American Board has taken the lead in prosecuting the work 
in Turkey. Turkey comprised a much larger area before the first world war 
than it has since that time. Then too it must not be overlooked that up to 
1870 the American Presbyterians worked with that board. There was no 
break in their work in the field after the Presbyterians separated from the 
American Board. The American Board since then confines its operations 
chiefly to what is now Turkey, while the Presbyterians carry on their work 
in Syria and on into Persia. 

Not only the work of these missions but also that of all others in all 
Moslem lands has had to be done under restrictions imposed by government. 
No direct evangelistic work could be done publicly. While schools could be 
conducted, no religious instruction might be given to Moslem children unless 
in the Koran. Literature has always been a chief mission agency in the Near 
East but great care has had to be taken that what is published does not wound 
the feelings of Moslems. Bible translations have been made which in number 
and in language are unexcelled. These were made not only into the various 
languages spoken by Moslems but also into those in use among the different 
groups of Oriental Christians who had known the Bible only in the ancient 
Syriac or Egyptian versions which were no longer understood even by the 
priests.” 

While all periods had these characteristics in common, there were historical 
as well as geographical changes that call for separate consideration of mission 
work in different periods and areas. 

In the first period, from 1830 to 1850, the policy of the board was not to 
establish separate Protestant churches but to revivify the Oriental churches and 
through them to reach Moslems. This policy failed chiefly because the Oriental 
churches were opposed to it. This compelled missions to organize those from 
among the Oriental churches who accepted their teachings into separate 
Protestant congregations—a policy however which Anglican missions refused 
to follow. This then became the second period and it may be said to extend 
from 1850 to the tragic massacres of Armenians in 1895. 

Both these periods had famous missionaries who had long years of service. 

- = For a list and description of these translations, see Richter, A History of Protestant 


Missions in the Near East (Edinburgh, 1910), trs., from first German edition of Mission und 
Evangelization im Orient, pp. 400-411. 
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Notable among these were William Goodell (1822-65), H. G. Otis Dwight 
(1830-62), William Gottlib Schauffler (1831-74), Elias Riggs (1832- 
1901), and Cyrus Hamlin (1838-73).° They labored among Jews in 
southeastern Europe and among Armenians, as well as among Turks. Their 
translations of the Bible and preparation of Christian literature in various 
languages were outstanding. Hamlin, a man of many-sided activities, is dis- 
tinguished chiefly as the founder and first president of the Robert College at 
Constantinople. From 1860 onward he indeed labored independently of the 
board which at that time was not favorable to higher educational missions. 
Through the munificent liberality of Christopher Robert, a merchant of New 
York, who gave $400,000, he was enabled to organize the college which has 
exercised large influence not only on Turkey but also on neighboring coun- 
tries. Hamlin was president of the college from its founding in 1863 to 1873. 
Besides this central educational institution as many as twenty-five high schools 
were planted all over Turkey and Syria. The education of women was a 
prominent feature of the school work carried on by the mission. 

Medical work was soon undertaken. Dr. Henry West (1859-76) gave 
himself unremittingly to the beginning of the medical mission. His life was 
cut short by his exposure to the disease he tried to heal. 

In 1894-95 occurred the frightful Armenian massacres,’ carried out by the 
Kurds, with at least the connivance of the government of Turkey. These 
shocked the Christian world and called forth special agencies that sought to 
give relief to the suffering Armenians and care for their orphans. Among these 
was Dr. Lepsius’ mission among refugees and orphans which in 1900 changed 
its name to the German Orient Mission. Another was the Lehman Society, 
first caring for orphans and later doing general mission work. The Swiss Aid — 
Association also was formed but it did its work through the American Board. 
Then through a Moslem convert, educated at Stockholm, the Swedish Evan- 
gelical National Society also started its work. It later took the name of the 
Lutheran Orient Mission. 

These labors, largely humanitarian, had both a salutary and a harmful 
effect on the work of missions. They made work among Oriental Christians 
easier and so extended it. However so many of the Protestant Christians were 
thereby helped to emigrate to America that the churches did not increase 
numerically. The harmful effects were twofold. On the one hand, it happened 
only too frequently that refugees took advantage of their hardships to launch 
orphanages and other relief agencies which in the end chiefly benefited their 

® Brief sketches of all these are found in Encyclopaedia of Missions. This' encyclopaedia 


was edited by men who had close relations with missions in the Near East, which makes it 
particularly valuable in its authoritative information regarding that field. , 


7 For account of these massacres, see Richter, op. cit., pp. 135-53. 
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promoters. On the other hand (and this has been the more harmful) in the 
eyes of Moslems it made the Christians of the West and their missions to be 
looked on as hostile to Moslems and so further accentuated the rift between 
them and the missionaries. This became even more apparent after the first 
world war. | 

After the Crimean War, since the integrity of Turkey had been maintained 
by the help of Britain and France, religious liberty was guaranteed in the 
Turkish dominions. This however only gave the right to each religion to 
minister to its own people and to make converts from one to the other. It 
did not abrogate shariat, or Koranic law, which decreed the death penalty 
for any Moslem who apostatized from that faith. Even this modicum of re- 
ligious liberty was abrogated in 1864 when Bible depots were closed, mission- 
aries expelled, and a number of Protestant Christians imprisoned—a reaction- 
ary policy adopted by Turkey because of the revolt of the Maronite Christians 
in the Lebanon. It was after that revolt had been suppressed that, under 
pressure from the powers, a Christian governor was appointed over the 
Lebanon, which remained an administrative unit up to the time of the first 
world war. Since that war, Lebanon has been part of Syria under French 
mandate. 

SYRIA 


Even though Syria continued under Turkey all this time, work there had 
a distinctive development that calls for separate consideration. Beirut early 
became the center of the literary work done by the American Board’s mission. 
Dr. Eli Smith (1827-57) was a leader in this work. A versatile linguist, 
he perfected the Arabic type and undertook the translation of the Bible into 
Arabic, the sacred language of Moslems—a work that he had to leave un- 
finished but which was completed by his associate Dr. C. V. A. van Dyck 
(1840-75). While Dr. van Dyck was not the first medical missionary to 
Syria (an honor which belongs to Dr. Asa Dodge, 1833-35), yet he became 
the founder of permanent medical work there, ending his career as professor 
of medicine in the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut. 

That college was started by Dr. Daniel Bliss (1856-1906) in 1866. It has 
developed into the most influential college in the Near East. In it Oriental 
Christians of different connections, Moslems of various groups, Jews, and 
Protestants, all meet. The college maintains arts, medical, and business de- 
partments. A hospital is connected with the medical department. This hospital 
dates back to 1861 when it was founded by the Prussian Order of St. John. 
In the same year under the direction of Pastor Disselhoff, a son-in-law of 
Fliedner, the Kaiserswerth deaconesses began school work near Beirut. They 
also did the nursing work in the hospital and continued to do so after the 
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Syrian Protestant College (American University of Beirut) took over its work. 

The Maronites in the Lebanon were at first very unfriendly toward the 
mission. However, during their war with the Druses (1842-45), Dr. Wm. M. 
Thomson (1827-77), who is known as the author of The Land and the Book, 
seized the opportunity by rendering helpful medical service to them, when 
they so changed their attitude that a number of their churches turned Prot- 
estant en” masse. 

In 1860 there was another uprising of the Maronites against the Druses. 
Aided by the Turks, the Druses subdued them, killing a large number. It was 
due to the sympathy these massacres aroused among Christians in Europe that 
new agencies undertook mission work in Syria. Reference has already been 
made to the work of the Prussian Order of St. John and the Kaiserswerth 
deaconesses. Then two British women, Mrs. Bowen-Thompson and her sister, 
Mrs. Nott, with financial assistance from an English society started a network 
of schools (including a school for the blind) all over Syria. They also main- 
tained a school for the training of Bible women. Similar work was undertaken 
by the Friends of Great Britain. The Scottish churches also in 1860 formed 
a Lebanon School Association, extending the work of the Free Church of 
Scotland which had been begun in 1853. They also did medical work. Both 
their school and medical work have since been amalgamated with the work 
of the American Presbyterians. | 

All the above efforts aimed chiefly at helping Oriental Christians. From 
1876 to 1885 the C. M. S. conducted schools among the Moslem Druses. 
This had to be discontinued because of an order from the Turkish government 
forbidding Moslem children to attend mission schools. 

Presbyterians of Scotland and Ireland began work in Damascus, that strong- 
hold of Islam, in 1843. Only the Irish Presbyterians have continued their work 
there to the present. The Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society continues 
to maintain the well-equipped Victoria Hospital at Damascus, the founding 
of which dates back to 1866. A small work has also been carried on by the 
Reformed Presbyterians in Scotland, among the Moslem Nusairiyehs, since 
1854, and later among the Oriental churches in Northern Syria. However the 
larger part of mission work there continues to be done by the American Board 
and, since it took over its own work from that board in 1870, by the American 
Presbyterians. | 

PALESTINE 


Up to the first world war, Palestine was a part of the Turkish Empire and 
yet even then in its culture and history it was so distinct that mission work 
there also calls for separate treatment. Until the time of that war, Palestine’s 
population was rather stationary. It is the Holy Land to Jews, to Christians. 
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and to Moslems. Christians found there are of many kinds, particularly at 
Jerusalem — Roman Catholics, Greek Catholics, Greek Orthodox, Russian, 
Nestorians, Jacobites, Abyssinians, Copts, and Maronites. Before the first 
world war the dominant race, the Arabs, numbered 500,000 as over against no 
more than 10,000 Turks, while Jews numbered 87,000, and Christians 80,000. 
Palestine has been a difficult mission field. Christians themselves have often 
been divided into hostile groups over the holy places. Most of them have had 
a static form of Christianity which had little power to win others. Thus they 
themselves became the objects of mission work, and this as a rule met with 
Opposition from them. The Moslems and Jews, who are the influential classes 
in Palestine, have always been the most fanatical devotees to their own faiths. 
Added to these difficulties must be another fact that has weakened the mis- 
sionary movement. Often it was promoted by a certain sentiment that led 
individuals to make sporadic attempts at the evangelization of particular 
places instead of following a well-organized plan for the country as a whole. 

From 1821 to 1844 the American Board carried on work in Palestine, 
chiefly among Oriental Christians and Jews. Bible distribution was the prin- 
cipal method of work—a method still followed especially in work among the 
Jews. The board’s work however came to an end in 1844, because at that 
time, with the establishment of the bishopric in Jerusalem, British and Ger- 
mans took over the work. 

The London Society for Promoting Missions among Jews, organized in 
1809 along interdenominational lines but since 1815 under Anglican con- 
trol, began work in Palestine in 1826. The work was very promising under an 
able missionary, J. Nicolayson (1826-56). For a time it was favored by 
the political situation in Palestine since from 1832 to 1840 Palestine was 
under Mohammed Ali of Egypt who as an opponent to Turkey was inclined 
to favor the work missions had undertaken. But when Turkey again got con- 
trol of Palestine in 1840, restrictions were set up. After many hindrances had 
been overcome, the mission succeeded in placing its institutions in Jerusalem. 
These included the Zion Church, the first Protestant church in the Turkish 
Empire, a training institution for converted Jews, and a hospital, the first of 
its kind in Palestine. All of these dated from 1843 to 1849. 

In 1841 the Prussian king, Frederick William IV, took the initiative in 
establishing a Protestant Episcopal see at Jerusalem under Prussian and Angli- 
can support. It was hoped that since the Turkish government recognized 
groups that had ecclesiastical heads, this arrangement would get such recogni- 
tion for Protestants and their work in Palestine. All the bishops were to be 
episcopally ordained and they were to be nominated alternately by Great 
Britain and Prussia. Britain nominated the first bishop, a converted Polish Jew, 
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Michael Solomon Alexander, who occupied the see from 1842 to 1845 when 
he died. He won some prominent converts from among the Jews in. Jerusa- 
lem.$ Even more successful was the second occupant of the see, Samuel Gobat, 
the only one nominated by the king of Prussia. Educated at the Basel Mis- 
sionary Institute, after his ordination according to Lutheran rites in 1826 he 
labored in the C. M. S. in Abyssinia and Malta until 1845. He then entered 
Anglican Orders and was ordained bishop in 1845 at Lambeth, laboring in 
Jerusalem from 1846 to 1879. In 1850 the efforts made by him to secure the 
Turkish government’s recognition of Protestants in Palestine succeeded. 
Schools for Jewish boys and one for girls in Jerusalem, which still bear Gobat’s 
name, were founded by him. He also, in spite of strong opposition from the 
Greek Orthodox Church and even from high church Anglicans, formed those 
excommunicated from the Orthodox Church because of their interest in the 
Bible into Protestant congregations in different parts of Palestine. He thus 
left a permanent impress on this mission work.? The bishopric in Jerusalem 
continues to this day but, as Prussia failed to nominate an incumbent. when - 
its turn came to do so, it has since become entirely Anglican. 

The C. M. S. was the first and the only society that aimed at working chiefly 
among Moslems in Palestine. It began its work there in 1851 and until 1880 
drew on the Basel and Chrischona Institutes for its missionaries. These were 
able men who had many years of service— Christian Folscher, Johannes — 
Zeller, Fredrich Wolters, and A. F. Klein. Beginning in 1902 the C.M.S. 
took over the schools of the Female Education Society in Bethlehem, Nazareth, 
and other places. Under its direction the Keswick Conference sent women 
missionaries after 1884, not a few of them at their own expense, to establish 
schools all over Palestine. The medical work, begun by this society in 1881, 
is operating hospitals in the ancient Shechem, now Nablous, in Gaza, and 
east of the Jordan at Es-Salt. Gobat’s school at Jerusalem has been made a. 
divinity school. Though the C. M. S. has thus done extensive work chiefly 
among Moslems, their Moslem converts have been very few. The fruit of the 
work, especially on its medical side, has only been to soften Moslem prejudices 
against Christianity—prejudices which it is to be feared have been intensified 
due to attempts since the first world war to make Palestine again a home for 
the Jews. 

In no other country have more mission projects of a local and some of a 
more or less ephemeral character been promoted. At Nazareth the Edinburgh 
Medical Mission maintains an efficient hospital. At Jaffa the Tabitha Mission 
has work. The English Baptists work at Nablous, the ancient Shechem; the 


® See brief sketch of Bishop Alexander, Encyclopaedia of Missions 
® Richter, op. cit., pp. 240-42. 
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S. P. G. has work at Haifa. Nor are these local efforts confined to British 
agencies. The Jerusalem Union in Germany, which had its beginning as early 
as 1853, received a new impetus by the kaiser’s spectacular visit to Jerusalem 
in 1898. Its object was both to provide for the German congregation, which 
worships in the church dedicated by the kaiser at the time of his visit, and 
to promote mission work not only in Jerusalem but also in other: parts of 
Palestine. Then the founder of the Chrischona Institute at Basel, Father Spittler, 
sent Ludwig Schneller to Jerusalem in 1854 who from that center was to man 
the “Apostles’ Road” to evangelize Egypt and East Africa. That visionary plan 
failed but after the massacres of Oriental Christians in 1860 Schneller founded 
the orphanage which still bears his name. This he did outside the walls of — 
Jerusalem at great peril to his life and to his family. In this orphanage he 
placed chief emphasis on industrial, agricultural, and horticultural work, al- 
though it also prepared teachers for mission and school work. Schneller’s 
orphanage made a strong appeal to German Christians. Fliedner visited Jeru- 
salem in 1851 and made it a station for the Kaiserswerth deaconess work. 
The deaconesses devoted themselves to nursing and school work. The Tabitha 
Orphanage for girls has been one of their main projects. Though the deacon- 
esses were removed from their work during the first world war, previous to 
the second world war they still could report a small work in Jerusalem. 


EGYPT 


Even though Egypt is in Africa, both in its government and also in the 
work of missions there, it has had close connection with Turkey, Syria, and 
Palestine, so that the history of missions is best understood if viewed in 
connection with the work done in those countries. 

During the nineteenth century there were frequent changes in Egypt. At 
the very opening of the century, in 1804, an Albanian Moslem, Mohammed 
Ali, became the ruler and was so acknowledged by Turkey. He continued his 
conquests and annexed the Sudan. He had the ambition to make his country 
progressive and to do this put himself under French influences. For a short 
time (1832-40) he brought even Palestine under his control. His successors 
in the main continued his policies and under one of them in 1869 the Suez 
Canal was built. However such public works called for increased taxation 
and this led to disturbances in which Christians were the chief victims. Be- 
cause of Britain’s interests in the canal, which were jeopardized by this unrest, 
Britain took over the protectorate of the country in 1882. An educational 
policy, not unlike that in India, with grants-in-aid, was then inaugurated. 
Religious freedom also was guaranteed as far as this can be done by govern- 
ments. Efforts to gain independence from Britain were however frequent. In 
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March, 1922, Egypt again became a sovereign state with its own constitution. 

It will be remembered that Egypt was one of the first countries to accept 
Christianity. It was in 641 that the Arab Moslems conquered it and had Egypt 
accept not only the Moslem religion but also Arab culture. Cairo is to this 
day the intellectual center of Islam, its famous Al-Azhar University dating 
from the tenth century. At the present time, of Egypt’s 15,000,000 people less 
than 800,000 are descendants of that ancient Christian church, the Coptic, and 
they are an ever-decreasing community. 

Protestant mission work in Egypt has been done almost exclusively by 
Anglicans and United Presbyterians. As early as 1825 the C. M. S. sent three 
men, trained at Basel but ordained according to Anglican rites, C. W. Isenberg, 
Dr. Krapf, and Samuel Gobat, through Egypt to Abyssinia. The way the 
attention of this society was directed to that mission field is of interest. A 
monk who had accompanied the Scotch explorer, James Bruce, who from 
1768 to 1774 had sought for and discovered the source of the Blue Nile, made 
a translation of the Bible in Amharic. That translation was accidentally dis- 
covered by an English missionary, W. Jowett, who bought it for the Bible 
Society. It published Psalms and Gospels but missionaries were needed to cir- 
culate and interpret the same. Hence these men, Isenberg, Krapf, Gobat, and 
another by the name of Kugler were sent to Abyssinia. The C. M. S. closed 
this mission in 1838. Kugler died, Gobat became bishop of Jerusalem, Isen- 
berg went to a C. M. S. mission in India, Dr. Krapf became the great explorer 
_ who first explored parts of East Africa. 

From Jerusalem then the “Apostles Road” was projected. It was to consist 
of a chain of twelve mission stations named after the twelve apostles. These 
were to extend down the east coast of Africa. Several stations, at Cairo, Alex- 
andria, Assuan, Khartum, and Meturah were actually occupied from 1861 to 
1865 when both the pasha and the Copt patriarch were for a short time 
friendly to missions. The scheme appealed to pious sentiment but it soon came 
to an end. 

The United Presbyterians of America, after joining Presbyterians in starting 
their work in Syria from 1845 to 1847, left that field and began their ex- 
tensive work in Egypt in 1854. They labored chiefly among the Copts and 
formed into congregations those from among them who accepted the Protes- 
tant faith. Their school work has been extensive. In 1857 they took over 
boys’ and girls’ schools at Alexandria, schools which had been started by the © 
Scotch Mission to the Jews. Evangelistic tours on houseboats were made as 
far as Assuit where in 1866 they established a college. In their work they 
were helped by Dhulip Singh, of the Punjab in India. Though their work 
was chiefly among Copts, in the first forty years they also baptized about 
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seventy-five converts from Islam. Since 1894 the conversions from Islam have 
been numbering about a dozen a year. It is from that time that they largely 
increased their work. Under the British protectorate, school work was open to 
them. In 1901 they took over the schools in Cairo which had been founded 
by Mary Whately, a daughter of Archbishop Whately of Dublin, and carried 
on by her until her death. The College for Women in Cairo, intended par- 
ticularly to reach the higher classes, is outstanding. Even more so is the Uni- 
versity of Cairo, founded in 1920, interdenominational but under the general 
support of this mission, with which has now been connected the School for 
Oriental Studies, an institution that prepares workers and literature for all 
Moslem fields. . 

At the request of two British generals in Egypt—Lake and Haig—the 
C.M.§. began work there in 1861, chiefly directed to Moslems. They indeed 
followed the Anglican practice which looked with disfavor on any work that 
aimed to separate Oriental Christians from their own churches. Their work 
has been along educational, medical, and evangelistic lines, this last being 
done largely through literature and discussions. It received a new impetus in 
1898 when a fresh start was made as Douglas Thornton and W. H. T. Gaird- 
ner entered on their special field of work. | 

The Cairo Language School, a united project, was started in 1913 and has 
since developed into the School of Oriental Studies. The Nile Press is the 
publishing center for all mission work among Moslems. It has been very 
active in producing needed literature. 

From the survey of 1938 it appears that eleven other agencies are laboring 
in Egypt—five Egyptian, five American, and one Continental. They are how- 
ever mostly small. Exceptions are the Apostolic Church of God and the 
Holiness Movement. Neither of these does its work among non-Protestants. 


ETHIOPIA OR ABYSSINIA 


Leaving Egypt proper and turning southward, there is the region that used 
to be known as Nubia. For over 1000 years before 1300, a Christian Church 
was there and had cultivated a culture and literature of its own. Even as late 
as 1884, when Gordon came to Khartum, it still had a bishop with seven 
churches. The destruction of the church, begun by Egypt’s conquest of the 
country after 1800, was completed by the Mahdi who in 1884 rose up against 
Egypt and in 1885 annihilated Gordon’s garrison at Khartum. It was only 
after the Anglo-Egyptian army under Kitchener reconquered the Egyptian 
Sudan in 1898 that it again became subject to Egypt and since that time is 

under the condominium of Egypt and Britain. Both the U. P. and the C. M. S. 
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have a small work there, chiefly school work, and there is a small band of 
Christians at Omdurman. 

Reference has already been made to the attempt of the C. M.S. from 1830 to 
1843 to inaugurate work in Abyssinia. The church in Abyssinia is Monophy- 
site and its head or abuna is consecrated by the Coptic bishop of Alexan- 
dria. The Christians there have had constant struggle with Moslems. In addi- 
tion to this a pagan tribe, the Gallas, have encroached on them since the 
sixteenth century. Besides these there are the Falashas who while animists have 
been influenced chiefly by Judaism. 

The London Society for Work Among Jews and the Scottish Jewish Mission 
sent missionaries, chiefly men trained at Chrischona, to work among the Falasha 
in 1859. For some years they had remarkable success. As many as 200 were 
baptized. But in 1868 the king of Abyssinia turned against foreigners. Work 
after that had to be done through literature. Even then by 1884 they had 
gathered 800 converts. This promising work came to an end when, from that 
time on, incited by Jesuits, the king of Abyssinia destroyed all Protestant 
books. The Mahdist troubles added to its difficulties. Many of the converts 
died the death of martyrs. 

In 1866 the Swedish Lutheran Society of Stockholm began work among 
the Gallas in Somaliland and in Abyssinia. After the first world war the Her- 
mannsburg Society also began work among them. In 1923 there were from 
three to four thousand Christians belonging to these missions. With the an- 
nexation of Abyssinia by Italy these missions were excluded but part of their 
work was continued by Waldensians.*® The ruler, Haile Selassie, looked with 
favor on the work of both these missions. Because of the interruption of the 
work through Italian occupation, no report of it appears in the statistical 
summaries for 1938. With Selassie’s return to this throne the work has been 
resumed." 

While Protestants have but a small work in Ethiopia and Abyssinia, in- 
cluding Somaliland, Roman Catholics in these parts number no less than 
410,000. It should be remembered that from early times Christianity in its 
Coptic form has been the religion of Abyssinia. Moslems however form the 
bulk of the population in all these parts. 


ARABIA AND IRAQ 


This is the cradle of Islam. It has been more tightly closed against mis- 
sions than any other part of the Moslem world. Until the first world war these 


2 See International Review ...., XXI (April, 1932), pp. 210 ff. 

“4 Haile Selassie in an attempt to prevent political influence on behalf of European govern- 
ments issued a ruling on August 27, 1944 to the effect that missionaries were to be barred 
from districts mainly inhabited by members of the Coptic Church. 
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countries were a part of the Turkish Empire. During the first world war the 
British placed the sherif of Mecca in charge of Arabia. Two of his sons were 
given kingdoms by the Versailles Treaty, one that of Transjordania, the other 
that of Iraq or Mesopotamia. In 1927 autonomy was granted to the former 
and in 1930 to the latter. Assurances were given at the time to the British 
minister that missions would be free to continue their work.‘? However in 
Arabia itself the sherif was vanquished in 1927 by Ibn Saud who assumed 
the title of king of Hejaz and Nejd and became the protector of the Holy 
- City of Mecca. He is a Wahabi and a believer in strict adherence to traditional 
Islam. Only on the borders of Arabia can mission stations be planted, though 
tours may be made inland especially by mission doctors. 

The C. M. S. began work on the peninsula of Aden and in Sheik Othman 
in 1886. At that time Keith-Falconer, noble born, began a self-sacrificing 
voluntary work there. His labors were cut short by death in 1887.'* The work 
however is continued. A Danish missionary, Hayor, after failing to get an 
entrance to Makalla on the southern coast of Arabia, joined forces with that 
mission. The mission is a strategic center for medical and evangelistic work 
and especially for the circulation of literature. 

Larger attempts have been made to gain an entrance into Arabia from the 
side of the Persian Gulf. It was in 1889 that James Cantine and S. M. Zwemer 
started work there. Since 1894 their work has been continued and extended 
by the Reformed Church in America. Thus Dr. Paul Harrison through his 
medical work has formed large contacts, even ministering to the family of 
the king of Nejd. The work of missionaries has received the commendation 
of Ibn Saud himself. 

Bahrein, Kuwait, and Basra are stations where school work for boys and 
girls is carried on. The C. M. S. has turned over its work in Baghdad to this 
mission. No indigenous churches have yet been formed either in Arabia or 
this part of Iraq. There is a Protestant community of 326 but they have been 
gathered from among the Oriental Christian community. 


IRAN (PERSIA ) 

Persia, the land of the wisdom of the Magi, was the cradle of Zoroastrian- 
ism. Of the followers of that faith there are no more than 10,000 in that land, 
chiefly in the province of Yezd. Before the Moslem invasion Christianity had 
a large following in Persia. Because of Persia’s traditional attitude of hostility 
against Rome, it showed special favor toward Nestorians after Rome had 


” International Review ...., XXIV (Jan., 1935), p. 62. 


* See James Robson, Life of lon Keith-Falconer of Arabia (London: Hodder and Stough- 
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pronounced them heretical. There are still about 100,000 of these, chiefly in 
the northwest provinces. Protestant mission work in Persia began among them. 
Then Jews are found, chiefly about Hamadan, the Ecbatana of ancient times. 
They too were the objects of special missionary efforts. Another minority com- 
munity is that of the Armenians. After the massacres in the Turkish Empire, 
not a few took refuge in Persia, besides those who had been there before that 
time. However, since 641, when Islam in its triumphal march conquered the 
country, nearly all Persians have embraced it in its Shiah or Ali-cult form. 
Even among them there have been numerous sects, the latest of which is 
Babism or Bahaism, which had its origin in Persia even though now its head- 
quarters are in Acca in Syria. 

Though Persia has been one of the most autocratic countries of the varie 
she has, since a revolution in 1926, put Riza Khan on the throne and intro- 
duced far-reaching reforms. The authority of the Mullahs, the scribes among 
Moslems, has been curtailed. The status of women has been raised. In 1937, 
by a special decree, the removal of their veil was made compulsory. In passing 
this order the Shah declared that he had on that day doubled the population 
of his kingdom. It is to be regretted that these reforms, instead of leading to 
an acceptance of the Christian message, have in too many cases fostered sec- 
ularism, alcoholism, social vices, and atheism. The modern idolatry of extreme 
nationalism is also to be included. It has led to some movements that aim even 
to have Persia return to her pre-Islamic culture. In line with this is its change 
of name to Iran, another form of Aryan. The Persians are indeed the only 
Aryans in Asia that have as a people accepted Islam. 

From the above it will be seen that mission work in Persia has had special 
problems to face and special difficulties to overcome. Henry Martyn undertook 
to translate the Bible into Persian while in India when Persian was still the 
official language there. In 1811 he spent the greater part of a year at Shiraz 
in order to perfect his translation and to bring it to the attention both of the 
Shah and of the people. He failed however in securing a favorable hearing 
for it. Then Pfander in 1829 visited at several strategic centers in the country 
at various intervals for a few years but except that he was enabled to produce 
his book, The Balance of Truth, his stay was followed by no permanent results 

The American Board had its attention directed to the sad condition of the 
Nestorians in Persia. In Persia and neighboring countries there were about 
100,000 of them. It was in 1834 that Justin Perkins (1834-69) began work 
among them. A year later he was joined by Dr. A. Grant (1835-44). His 
missionary career was shortened by his adventurous work among the Nestor- 
ians in the mountains, whose condition was even more deplorable than that 
of those in the plains about Urumiah, which was made the headquarters of 
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the Nestorian Mission. Within five years of the founding of this mission, all 
the usual departments of mission work, evangelistic, medical, schools for boys 
and girls,.and literature published on its own printing press, were inaugurated. 
A translation of the Bible into modern Syriac was made and published in 
parallel columns with the ancient Peshitta. Missionaries indeed led the way 
in introducing Western scholarship in the study of Syriac. The aim of the 
Urumiah Mission was not to found separate churches but to put new life 
into the long neglected church. In this way they could command the co- 
operation of the leaders of the Nestorian Church. This however did not keep 
those who desired to be in communion with their own congregational church. 
Such communicants by 1870 numbered about 700 and there were at that 
time about 1,000 pupils in their schools. No less than fifty-two missionaries, 
men and women, labored in the mission before it was transferred in that year. 
Fidelia Fiske (1843-58) made a special impress on the work not only be- 
cause of her work in educating women in the school which still bears her 
name but also in the influence she exerted on the spiritual life of the church. 

After the Presbyterians in 1870 took over the work in the Persian Mission, 
mote stations were soon occupied—Teheran in 1872, Tabriz in 1873. These 
indeed became head stations of the Eastern and Western Persian Missions. 
Mission policy was also changed, looking toward organizing those who ac- 
cepted their teachings into Protestant congregations, and these into self- 
governing presbyteries. More schools were opened and standards raised. A 
college with arts, divinity, and medical departments was opened. Medical 
work was started in new centers and this included work for women by women 
doctors. Evangelistic work was extended both through itinerating and through 
the distribution of literature. The mission found Armenians and even Jews 
more accessible as a rule than Moslems. However even from among Moslems 
small communities of Christians have been gathered. 

The C. M. S. made Persia one of its fields in 1875. It entered by way of 
India from which field Robert Bruce, following in the footsteps of Henry 
Martyn, began work in 1869. After that one of the most famous of mission- 
aries among Moslems, W. St. Clair Tisdall, continued the work. Special stress 
was laid on the production and circulation of literature. In addition to this, 
schools and medical work are maintained for both men and women. 

The work undertaken by other agencies has been on a smaller scale and 
has not always been helpful in furthering the Christian movement.’? Urged 
by leaders of the Nestorian Church, most of the Nestorians on the plains were 
persuaded after 1898 to join the Russian Church. Some other leaders appealed 


* For a list of such agencies, most of which are no longer engaged in this work, see 
Richter, op. cit., pp. 308-14, 
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to Scandinavia and because of their appeal the Lutheran Orient Mission was 
started among them in 1911. It was under no board but appealed to churches 
directly for support. It also extended its work to the Kurds. Never very well 
supported, it ceased its operations shortly after the first world war. The Ger- 
man Christian Mission for the Blind, started in 1908, still continues its small 
philanthropic work. The Seventh Day Adventists, since 1911, and the Chris- 
tian and Missionary Alliance since 1930, also are doing some work in Persia.*® 

After the first world war, with its emphasis on nationalism the world over, 
missions have had to face special difficulties particularly because Persia, as 
other countries, has brought schools under stricter control by government. In 
1932 mission schools were closed in North Persia. In 1936 they were again 
permitted to reopen but no religious instruction was to be imparted in them. 
As in other Moslem lands, in Iran also the chief results of mission work 
cannot be seen in the number of accessions to the church but in its Christian 
works of mercy and its schools whereby prejudices have been overcome, confi- 
dence has been won, enlightenment spread, and by these the way of the Lord 
is being prepared. 


NORTH AFRICA 


This was in early Christian history famous for its great church leaders. 
The church there however remained that of the colonists. It never incorporated 
the Berbers, the original inhabitants. Therefore with the disappearance of the 
colonists, due to the Arab invasions, it disappeared entirely. That invasion 
began as early as 638 and, except only Morocco which was subdued after the 
eleventh century, was completed within fifty years. From 1750 onward the 
reactionary Wahabi movement has had its most fanatical control over these 
parts. The Senussi combine this with Sufi mysticism which is represented by 
the Dervish orders. One of their tenets is that they are not to live in any 
country that is not under Moslem rule. The Arabs are the dominant race but 
the Berber tribes have practically all accepted Islam. Here too however there 
have not been wanting some movements that would have them go back to 
their pre-Islamic culture. 

Tripolitania, including Cyrenaica, which up to the first world war was 
nominally under Turkey, became an Italian colony after that time. Tripolli- 
tania had indeed been such since 1911 but had to be subdued again after the 
war. In these there has been practically no mission work. Italy’s policy was 
rather to conciliate Moslems and to this end it founded and endowed a hostel 
for 150 of its subjects to attend the Al-Azhar at Cairo. These were to become 
leaders who should teach the coming generation Islamic doctrine, the Arabic 
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tongue, and love of Italy.‘ That Italy’s policy has been unfriendly to missions 
received confirmation when in 1936 the governor of Tripoli ordered a medical 
missionary of the North Africa Mission to be expelled for the technical offense 
of having given away a few copies of Scripture. This left no Protestant mis- 
sionaries in that colony.’® 

Tunisia, Algiers, and Morocco have been known as the Barbary (Berber ) 
States. For the last fifty years these have been under France. Algiers was the 
scene of the labors of Raymund Lull (d. 1315), the first missionary to Mos- 
lems. Since these countries are under the protectorate of France, there is 
freedom to do mission work except only in the more unsettled interior of 
Morocco, with special favors shown to Roman Catholic missions. They 
acknowledge that they have made just a beginning, having only a few small 
communities among the Berbers.*® Protestant mission work there is done by 
the North Africa Mission, American Methodists, Seventh Day Adventists, and 
a small Scandinavian society. Anglicans and the Gospel Missionary Union 
also have a small work in Morocco. 


CONCLUSION 


A summary of statistics of mission work shows the numerical results of the 
labors of Protestant missions. From this it appears that the number gathered 
into Protestant churches in all these lands of the Near East and North Africa 
stood at a little less than 50,000 in 1938. These were organized into 369 
churches. The missionaries laboring in these fields numbered 1,228. No less 
than 61 mission doctors carried on medical work and of these 11 were women 
doctors, while the nurses numbered over 600. The indigenous staff including 
evangelistic, medical, and educational workers numbered 1,466 of whom 86 
were ordained. When the large number of workers is set over against the 
numerical results achieved, these must be regarded as small, but these must 
not be regarded as the only results attained. There have been unprecedented 
changes in the thought life and in the customs of the East. Turkey, Persia, 
and Egypt have changed their practices of centuries. This has largely come 
about through schools in the establishment of which missions have been 
pioneers. Even the Al-Azhar, the great Moslem educational center, has to 
some extent been compelled to modernize its courses of study. It is to be re- 
gretted that in these lands, as elsewhere, secularism, materialism, and the vices 
of civilization have too often superseded the traditional customs of the Orient. 

Changes since the first world war have made missions reconsider their 
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methods of work among Moslems. Islam was never mote divided than it has 
been since that time. The Pan-Islamic movement has quieted down. If any- 
thing should revive it, it would be the decision of the powers to dispossess 
the Moslems in Palestine and make it a Jewish state. The Turkish Empire 
has been dissolved. Turkey now comprises little more than Constantinople 
and Asia Minor. Moslem law there has given way to Swiss law. Western 
customs, including the removal of the veil for women, have been introduced. 
Syria was put under the French mandate; Palestine under British. Transjor- 
dania, Iraq, Arabia, and Egypt all have become independent states. North 
Africa, until World War II, was under France and Italy. It is because new 
ideas have been taken up by Moslems that missions have been compelled to 
reconsider their methods of work. To this end regional conferences on Mo- 
hammedan work were held under Dr. Mott’s leadership in 1924. They headed 
up in a general conference at Jerusalem in April of that year.2° The methods 
agreed on were that dependence is no longer to be placed on missions reaching 
Moslems through the Oriental churches; that specialized training of mission- 
aries and national leaders is essential; that the approach to Moslems must be 
positive, constructive, irenic, and sympathetic instead of negative and polemic; 
that large emphasis must be placed on work among the young, on literature, 
on education, and on social work; that, to prove the validity of Christian faith, 
larger work must be done so as to reach the whole Moslem world.”* In line 
with this, the Near East Council which met in Alexandria in 1937, adopted 
the following resolution: “Recognizing that the Christian forces of the Near 
East by reason of historical and geographical circumstances occupy a position 
of primary responsibility for presenting Christ effectively to the people of 
Islam, we the members of this Council purpose to pursue in the years imme- 
diately before us a fearless and extensive study of the causes of the compara- 
tively small success in the effort to win Moslems to Christ and to strive with 
all our strength with God’s help to discover the winning way to the heart 
of Moslem peoples.”*? : 


” Findings were published in the report, Conference of Christian Workers Among Mos- 
lems (1924). 


*1See article by Dr. John R. Mott, International Review... ., XIU (July, 1924), pp. 
321-39. 
2 International Review ...., XXVI (Oct., 1937), “Quarterly Notes,” p. iii. 


CHAPTER XVI 
AFRICA 


ALTHOUGH nearest to Europe, Africa was the last continent to be opened 
both to the explorer and to the missionary. A large part of it both along the 
north and the east has already been considered in the preceding chapter. 
The remainder of that large continent is the subject of this chapter. 

While all the inhabitants of this part of Africa, until they came under the 
sway of European powers, had a tribal social organization, there are no less 
than four distinct classes of people among them. A slowly vanishing group 
is that of the Bushmen, a very primitive people that lived largely by hunting. 
They are found to the south and east of the Kalahari Desert. They speak as 
many as eleven languages and three dialects. All of these are characterized 
by the click which, evidently starting with them, has become a common 
feature also of the languages of the Bantus. The pygmies found in the forests 
of the Congo area all the way from Uganda to Gabun used to be considered 
as belonging to them, but though they also are primitives they must be classed 
as a separate group. 

There are also the Sudanese Negroes with whom the West has become 
familiar because slave markets used to be supplied from among them. Their 
home is between the Sahara Desert and the equator. The Ewe, Ashanti, 
Dahomi belong to them. They are cattle raisers and farmers. No less than 
264 languages and 111 dialects are spoken among them—not a few of them 
being entirely unrelated to one another. — 

A third racial group, though far from being unmixed, is the Hamitic. These 
are related to the Berbers who have pressed on these regions from the north 
of Africa. They are tall and not a few of them are blondes. The Somali and 
Gallas in the east and the Hausa in the west, as also the Hottentots in the 
south, are Hamitic. These form the strength of Islam in the Sudan. No less 
than forty-seven languages and seventy-one dialects are spoken among them. 

The chief inhabitants of this part of Africa however are the Bantus, living 
south of the equator. They combine Sudanese and Hamitic elements in their 
languages and have introduced into them far richer constructions. One hun- 
dred and fifty-two languages and 111 dialects are spoken among them. 

Besides these main groups, there are the pygmies, referred to above. In 
Madagascar, the Hova are Malayan. A few Malayans were also brought by 
the early Dutch settlers to South Africa as servants, and their descendants 
are found there. In Natal and in Kenya and Tanganyika no less than 150,000 
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Indians from British India are found. The Arabs have entered the east coast 
and the language in common use there, the Swahili, contains African and 
Arabic elements. Nor must another class of people be overlooked. They are 
the mixed European-African peoples. Such mixtures are found wherever the 
white man has colonized. The Griquas in South Africa are such a mixed race. 

Africa is thus a vast continent, not only in area but in its multitudinous 
varieties of peoples and languages. The 150,000,000 people, most of whom 
were first brought to the knowledge of Western people during the last century, 
have furnished one of the very richest fields for study by the ethnologist. 
Even more, they have opened for the Christian Church one of its largest 
fields for evangelization. The forces of civilization, good and bad, are now 
pressing upon them. Shall the Christian forces help to create that new order 
which the opening of this part of Africa has made inevitable? This is the 
urgent problem that missions have to meet. 

In its religion, this part of Africa furnishes the best illustrations of purely 
animistic cults. Belief in spirits is universal. The fetish as an object in which 
the power of a spirit is localized is nowhere else more common. Magic is 
believed in so universally that every death is supposed to be due to the spell 
of the magician. 

Islam has been impinging on this area, chiefly along the Sudan but also 
along the eastern coast. An Islamic wall along the northern coast of Africa 
combined with the Sahara Desert to cut off this part of the world from ~ 
European contacts until the fifteenth century. This was Islam’s unique oppor- 
tunity. On the Sudanese it pressed chiefly along four routes. One was the 
west coast of Africa from Morocco southward by way of Senegal. This has 
continued up to the present not only in spite of the fact that since 1885 the 
French have the control of most of this area, but even with their benevolent 
support. 

The second point of contact was from Tunis and Tripoli by way of the 
Oasis Murzuk and the Lake Chad region. This took place from the eleventh 
century. Since the opening of the eighteenth century, mosques and Koran 
schools have been found here. French and British colonial policies have not 
only protected but also favored these. 

The third and chief pressure of Islam however came from the east. In the 
thirteenth century a Moslem kingdom extended from the Nile to Lake Chad. 
Then the Mahdi uprising as late as 1881-99 gave Islam a mighty impulse 
practically obliterating the few remnants of early Christianity in Nubia and 
extending the borders of Islam among African tribes. 

A fourth thrust of Islam into this part of Africa came by way of the east 
coast with the Island of Zanzibar as its center. The agencies here were not 
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from Egypt but from Oman along the Persian Gulf. From 1498 to 1729 the 
Portuguese, with possessions in Mozambique and Mombasa, stood across the 
Moslem movement but they became powerless when Mombasa in 1729 fell 
to the Arabs. The Moslems gained still more strength in this area when in 
1833 Zanzibar became an independent sultanate. 

In all the four areas of Islamic pressure there have been conversions of 
over 20,000,000 to the Mohammedan religion and the movement is still 
going on. 

On the west coast, from Guinea southward, the Portuguese had an open 
field. Henry the Navigator had as his ambition to annex the whole of what 
was then unexplored Africa. By 1480 all Guinea was discovered. In 1482 
the Portuguese sailed as far as the mouth of the Congo and in 1488 they 
reached the Cape of Good Hope. Angola is still in their possession. They 
were however chiefly interested in trade in slaves, gold, ivory, and spices and 
for this a few forts along the coast sufficed. | 

Colonial missions were maintained by them at the mouth of the Congo 
from 1491 until 1703. Then beginning in 1550 the Jesuits, and from 1645 
onward also the order of Capuchins, prosecuted missions in Angola. A 
bishopric of San Salvador was established in 1518, and Benguella was a mission 
from 1620 to 1753. 

It was during this time that the Americas began to be opened. They 
furnished the richest slave market the world has ever known. Even the church 
profited by this traffic. Not only Portugal but, as time went on, France, Spain, 
Britain, and the United States engaged in it. It is estimated that altogether 
3,200,000 slaves were deported to America before the traffic was stopped, 
beginning with its abolition first by the British Parliament in 1807. The traffic 
was outlawed before slavery was abolished throughout the British Empire in 
1834, in the United States in 1863, while in Brazil it continued until 1889. 
On the east coast of Africa the traffic was continued by the Arabs till toward 
the end of the nineteenth century.’ It was the horror of that trade that made | 
the immortal Livingstone utter the words inscribed on his tombstone in 
Westminster Abbey: “God bless any country—America, English, or Turk— 
that will heal the open sore of the world.” | 

While this traffic must ever be acknowledged as the great wrong which 


1 The steps in abolition of slavery are given by Richter as follows: (a) the closing of the 
slave market in Zanzibar, 1873; (b) prevention by Germany of slave gangs traversing Tan- 
ganyika (German East Africa) 1888-89; (c) abolition by Belgium of slavery as carried on 
by Tippu Tib in the Congo; (d) triumph of the anti-slavery forces in Uganda, 1888-89; 
(e) abolition of slavery in Nyasaland through Harry Johnston (1887-96). Richter, 
Geschichte der evangelischen Mission in Afrika, pp. 21-25. According to Lady Simon’s investi- 
gation, slavery still existed after this in Abyssinia and Liberia, but in these places also it has 
since been abolished. See Kathleen Simon, Slavery (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1929). 
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so-called Christian countries inflicted on Africa, and while those countries 
have since been suffering because of this sin, it may yet be viewed as an 
indication of the over-ruling providence of God, that turns even man’s 
mistakes into blessings, that these slaves accepted at least nominally the 
religion of their masters. They were brought under the influence of a civiliza- 
tion which, while not yet granting equal rights to them, promises ultimately 
to reach that goal. 

Before leaving the subject of early Portuguese missions attention needs to 
be directed to the Jesuit Mission in Mozambique (1560-1773) where even 
a king, named Monomotapa, was converted to the Catholic faith. Dominicans 
also had work there from 1586 onward. After Portugal banished the Jesuits 
from its dominions in 1759, mission work there came to an end. Portugal 
came to the aid of the Abyssinian Church against Moslems in 1540 but the 
price asked was that that ancient church should yield obedience to the pope 
in Rome. This movement was checked however when a strong Abyssinian 
emperor, Fasilidas, in 1633 banished the Jesuit missionaries from his 
dominions. 

Thus both in the west and in the east, Portuguese missions ceased entirely. 
It is of interest however that their labors left some wholesome fruits. When 
in 1854, a hundred years after the cessation of their work, Livingstone in 
his early explorations traversed Angola he still found people who had cruci- 
fixes which they used as fetishes and, what is more to their credit, people who 
were able to read. He voiced his regret that they had been given only the 
outward symbol of the Christian religion, instead of being given the Word of 
God in their own language. Because of this failure, modern missions, when 
they entered on their work, entered what were entirely new fields. The 
order in which the different areas in this part of Africa were entered by 
modern missions will be found helpful in presenting an outline of their 
extensive operations. Thus the work in Guinea and adjacent parts and after 
that the work in South Africa are to be considered. These are to be studied 
by tracing the work as it followed in the path of Livingstone and his suc- 
cessors since, in the words of Livingstone himself, the end of their explora- 
tions marked the beginning of missions. 


WEST AFRICA FROM SENEGAMBIA TO THE CAMEROONS 
This area includes:” 


Area sq. mi. Population 
Senepaly Mrenchy mirc: tunis nian de. eh raisers Th BU 1,751,368 
Gambit Dritishs a200 Oil, eo ee eee 4,068 199,520 


* Statesman’s Year-Book, 1944 (New York: Macmillan). 
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Sierra Leone, British, including Protectorate...... 30,000 15793100 
ESCA UMP EMO G sien ieccae Ais these ek etd’ 43,000 1,000,000 
INICCEI: ihe iclie ease Retire este RS Orca onde as. 499,411 1,809,576 
Ginttiea mkrenclramnee ian ae hee e ad Sd oc we 89,436 2,096,000 
Gold Coast, including Togo, British ............ 91,843 3,962,692 
Dahomey, including Togo; French ............ 65,000 2,069,128 
Nigeria, including West Cameroons, British ..... 372,674 21,040,720 


Though vast the area, and large the population, these regions are homo- 
geneous, tropical coastal regions, well-watered, and peopled with those who 
belong to the Negro or Negroid race. It is from these countries that the 
slaves were taken to the Americas. Sierra Leone and Liberia were for this 
reason made the first homes for returning freedmen. Primitive as these regions 
are in both culture and religion, Moslems have been impinging on them from 
east and north with a slightly superior civilization for centuries. Very little 
mission work has been done among them. They in fact have themselves been 
a missionary force influencing the more primitive tribes in the interior. 

While these countries were the first to be reached by Portuguese explorers 
in the fifteenth century, no attempt was made to annex them. Only a few 
forts were built along the coast in the seventeenth century because gold was 
to be obtained from what is known as the Gold Coast. Roman Catholics did 
not efigage in mission work here even on the small scale that was undertaken 
at the mouth of the Congo farther south. It was reserved for Protestants to 
begin this work. That beginning was chiefly linked with the emancipation 
movement in Britain and America. Under the inspiration of that movement 
a number of philanthropic and missionary organizations undertook mission 
work. Not a few of their efforts were short-lived not only because of the 
periodicity from which all good work is prone to suffer but also because of 
the deadly climate which had to be met. Nevertheless at the beginning of 
the modern missionary movement these regions stood with those in the Far 
East in the forefront of Christian mission fields. 

Taking these countries in order from the north, in Senegal the Paris Evan- 
gelical Society has been laboring since 1862. Its work is small. Missionaries 
number only four and the Christian community no more than 200. As in all 
countries in which the prevailing form of Christianity is Roman Catholic, 
so here too that communion has a much larger work, its membership being 
slightly over 40,000. 

In Gambia, which has been under Britain only since 1888, the Wesleyans 
have been at work since 1821 and the S. P. G. since 1852. An interesting 
mission, that of the West Indian African Mission, a project of American 
Negroes for Africans, was started here as early as 1855. It still has a small 
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work with five missionaries. The number of Protestant missionaries in Gambia 
is only fourteen. Here, as elsewhere in Africa, especially where the work 
has to be done among Moslems, school work is emphasized. A teacher-training 
school is maintained by the Wesleyans. The total number of Protestants is only 
1,723 while Roman Catholics report a membership of 3,244. 

In French Guinea which lies between Gambia and Sierra Leone but which 
extends far inland there is practically no mission work, Protestant or Roman 
Catholic. In this respect this colony is more akin to the Moslem countries 
along the north coast of Africa. 

Sierra Leone became the first home for freed slave Negroes as early as 1787 
when four hundred freedmen and sixty British attempted to make a settle- 
ment there. While this proved a failure, Granville Sharpe and other philan- 
thropists formed the African Society in 1790 to make a home for freed 
Negroes. In 1791 eleven hundred were sent out by this society and started 
Freetown. After slave trading was abolished by the British in 1807, the colony 
grew rapidly. About 30,000 of various languages were colonized there. It was 
because of this diversity of languages that both here and in Liberia what is 
known as pidgin English became the language used. Their descendants known 
as Sierra Leoni are nearly all Christians and follow Christian usages. Among 
the regular inhabitants of the Protectorate, the tribal form of their society 
still continues as is also the case in Liberia. 

Early mission work was confined to the colony. The C. M. S. began its 
work in 1804 and here, just as elsewhere, drew its missionaries chiefly from 
Jaenicke’s Seminary at Berlin. During the first twenty years of its work, the 
society thus sent out eighty-nine missionaries. Of these fifty-three became 
victims of the climate, as many as thirty-one in their first year of service. 
In 1827 Fourah Bay College was established. It is affiliated with the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. Mission work in Africa has of necessity been largely educa- 
tional. This college is the oldest of its kind in that country and it has had a 
large part to play in its uplift. The Phelps-Stokes Commission in 1921 gave 
this testimony to its influence: “At every point visited on the West Coast and 
at inland stations wherever commerce has penetrated, the Commission has 
found Sierra Leoneans working as clerks for government and commercial con- 
cerns. A number of them held positions of importance as lawyers, physicians 
and ministers. It is not possible to describe adequately the surprising success 
of missions in transforming African groups and communities of individuals 
whose manner of life resembles that of the British in so many respects.”® 

Other missions followed. The Wesleyans began their work in 1811. They 


*Thomas Jesse Jones, Education in Africa (New York: Phelps-Stokes Fund, 1921), 
p 118: 
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pushed inland among the local tribes. As late as 1916 they opened a separate 
work among Moslems.‘ 

The American Missionary Association, supported by colored Christians, 
started work among the Mendi, one of the tribes in Sierra Leone. This was 
due to an unusual historical incident. The slaves on a Spanish ship bound 
for the West Indies in 1842 mutinied and murdered the ship’s crew. The 
slaves were tried in New York, were acquitted and sent back by the association 
to settle among the Mendi. The work thus started among them was continued 
for some decades but in 1882 was merged with the United Brethren Mission 
which had been laboring there since 1857. Another branch of the United 
Brethren is also at work in this field. 

The Sierra Leone Pastorate Church was organized by Anglican descendants 
of freedmen. From the very beginning its work has been carried on by its own 
ministers. All Anglican work is carried on under the diocese of Sierra Leone. 

Besides the above-mentioned societies, the Seventh Day Adventists are 
carrying on a small work since 1908. The Christian and Missionary Alliance 
has also made Sierra Leone its point of advance to its mission in the Sudan 
since 1890. 

The total number of Christians connected with all these missions is 41,627, 
by far the larger number being Anglicans and Methodists. The Roman Cath- 
olic membership is 12,357. In 1937 the first African in Sierra Leone, the 
Rt. Rev. T. C. Johnson, was consecrated as an assistant bishop by the Angli- 
cans. In Protestant missions 90 ordained native pastors and 334 unordained 
workers (of whom 56 are women) labor here. Missionaries number 102 of 
whom two are medical doctors and four nurses. In 193 elementary schools 
13,491 and in eight middle schools 647 pupils are enrolled and in these 377 
teachers are employed of whom 101 are women. Missions operate one hospital 
and seven stationary and twenty-four mobile dispensaries. Gratifying as results 
have been, the statement that for every pagan who becomes a Christian in 
Sierra Leone ten become Moslems? ought to keep Christians very humble and 
lead them to more earnest efforts to reach the unchurched in this, one of the 
oldest of the mission fields of Africa.. 


LIBERIA 


This is the only country in Africa, except Abyssinia, that is not a European 
colony or protectorate. Europeans indeed look on it as under the protection 
of the United States. Its history would seem to justify such a view. It was 
the American Colonization Society founded in 1816 that selected this part of 


* International Review of Missions, VI (Jan. 1917), p. 43. ee: 
® International Review .... XXVII (Jan. 1938), p. 66. aoe 
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Africa, being in close proximity to the place from which the slaves in America 
had come, to make it a home for freedmen. The missionary forces worked in 
close co-operation with this society. Samuel J. Mills, a leader of the band of 
students which had much to do with the beginnings of America foreign mis- 
sions, was sent by the society to choose a site for the settlement and in 
doing so contracted the fever from which he died on his way home in 1818. 
The society purchased a strip of land 150 miles along the coast and 40 miles 
wide and this with its hinterland in 1847 became the Republic of Liberia. 
About 20,000 freed slaves returned to this area and their descendants, living 
in Monrovia and in other places along the coast, are its virtual rulers. It was 
hoped that they would be a Christian force to give the Gospel to the Africans. 
Except in very few cases this hope has not been realized. In education and in 
economic development Liberia has been so backward that the question is 
raised whether it might not have been better had the United States assumed 
responsibility for it. The descendants of the freedmen number about 50,000 
and of these the electorate is only about 6,000, while the rest of the country 
has continued its tribal life. 

There has also been a want of continuity in mission work there. Baptists 
started their work in 1821 but except as it is continued by colored Baptist 
Liberians stopped their work at the time of the American Civil War. The 
American Board and the Presbyterians, who worked with it at that time, 
started their work in 1833 but have long since turned it over to others. The ~ 
American Methodists made this their first foreign mission field but it lan- 
guished until Bishop William Taylor revivified it in 1884. The American 
Episcopal Church began its work in 1835 and this has continued up to the 
present. Under the guidance of Rev. Morris Officer, Lutherans of the General 
Synod began their work in 1860. The Liberian Government gave them a 
grant of land along the St. Paul River and there they located their main 
station naming it Muhlenberg. The first pupils in their school consisted of 
twenty boys and twenty girls who, along with others, had been rescued from 
a slave ship by the U. S. warship “Congress,” from which they were turned over 
to the mission. A number of missionaries were soon sent. Because of the 
climate several died and others were invalided home. Permanent work fol- 
lowed the arrival of Dr. David A. Day in 1874. He with his wife labored 
there almost until his death in 1897. He developed the work especially along 
its educational and agricultural sides and had great influence among the 
surrounding tribes. As elsewhere, rum decimated the coastal tribes. After Day’s 
death the work was in danger of disintegrating. It soon became evident that 
stations had to be planted farther inland where the tribes were then to be 
found. The Kpelle language was reduced to writing by the Rev. G. C. Leonard 
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with the help of Dr. Westermann in 1914. The Gospel of Mark was trans- 
Jated into it and published by the Bible Society. Most of the mission work 
and all the school work is however done in English which is the government 
language. The Phelps-Stokes Commission made this report on the work of the 
mission in 1921: “The Lutheran Mission Board has done a unique educational 
service in that the efforts have been directed almost exclusively to the native 
tribes of the interior. . . . According to the government report they 
maintain seven schools with an enrolment of 492 pupils” (the figures for 
1941 are 9 and 489). “They have 21 white American missionaries and 30 
native workers” (1941 figures are 30 and 60). “Considerable attention is 
given to gardening and industrial training.”® The mission also maintains two 
hospitals and five dispensaries. The baptized membership is 2,792 of whom 
773 are communicants. Of the thirty missionaries, seven are ordained men, 
three are medical doctors, ten are wives of missionaries and ten single women.’ 

The above may briefly indicate the course of development of the other 
older missions working in Liberia, the Episcopal and Methodist missions. In 
1927 the Seventh Day Adventists also entered the field. Roman Catholics 
report a membership of 7,025. Protestant work in Liberia is carried on by 
70 ordained native pastors and 410 other workers of whom 28 are women 
while foreign missionaries number 100. Their church membership numbers 
12,939 of whom, 9,138 are communicants. 


IVORY COAST, GOLD COAST, DAHOMEY, AND NIGERIA 


Since conditions in these vast areas extending as they do along the coast 
for a thousand miles are very similar, these fields may be considered together. 
Forts were established by the early explorers along the coast. The Danes built 
Accra which has had an important place in mission history. After the traffic 
in slaves was stopped, these forts largely lost their value. In 1850 the British 
came into the possession of most of them. The Ashanti, the most warlike 
tribe along the coast, rose up against them in 1869 and again in 1896. 
Because they subdued them at great cost, the Gold Coast became theirs by 
right of conquest. In 1884 Germany annexed Togoland where the North 
German Missionary Society had been laboring since 1847. After the first world 
war this was divided, the larger part being mandated to France which was in 
possession of Dahomey to the east, the western portion to Britain where it is 


° Education in Africa, p. 309. 

* See L. B. Wolf, Missionary Heroes of the Lutheran Church (Philadelphia: Lutheran Publi- 
cation Society, 1911), pp. 119-43; George Drach, Our Church Abroad (Philadelphia: United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1926), pp. 71-84; United Lutheran Church in America, Foreign 
Mission Reports zn loco. 
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joined to the Gold Coast. All the rest of these countries, except the Ivory 
Coast, belong to Britain. 

Mission work along this coast was first begun by the Moravians. In 1737 
Zinzendorf sent Christian Protten, a mulatto whom he had met at Copen- 
hagen, along with another missionary, a German, to Accra on the Gold Coast. 
His companion soon died and Protten was unable to carry on the work alone. 
In 1742 the Dutch sent John Capitino, ordained in Amsterdam, to Elmina 
on the same coast which remained under the Dutch until 1872. Capitino 
labored there until 1747 when he died with no one to succeed him. When a 
Danish trading company invited missionaries to work there, the Moravians 
in 1768 again sent missionaries —— this time eight — but in a short time all 
became victims of the climate and with that the work of Moravians in these 
parts came to an end. The S. P. G. sent Thomas Thompson to Cape Coast 
Castle, also on the Gold Coast, in 1751. After five years he was invalided 
home but a native, Philip Quaque, an ordained Anglican, carried on a small 
work until his death in 1816 when the S. P. G. work there ceased. 

Continuous mission work in these parts dates from the time of the evan- 
gelical movement for the emancipation of the slaves, of whom most had come 
from these parts. The Basel Mission, located in Switzerland, but drawing on 
Wuertemberg and adjacent German states for most of its missionaries, was 
the first society to enter on the work. It was after negotiations with the Danish 
government which then was in control of the fort on the Gold Coast that it 
began its work there in 1828. After a decade eight of the missionaries had 
succumbed to the climate, without having made any converts. The experiment 
was then made to get missionaries from the West Indies but these stood the 
climate no better than did the Europeans. Removal away from the coast to 
more elevated parts relieved the situation somewhat but, during the first sixty 
years of their work, one hundred missionaries lost their lives. In spite of this 
mission work was extended. The educational work comprised elementary 
schools, boarding schools, secondary schools, and a seminary. As in the Basel 
Mission’s work in India, an industrial mission was made an adjunct to the 
work. Attention was paid to agriculture. Cultivation of cocoa, now one of 
the most profitable products of that part of Africa, was indeed introduced by 
one of the missionaries. Since 1895 medical work too was made a distinct 
department of their work. In the Ashanti wars, stations were destroyed and 
missionaries taken into captivity. Still the work continued. The mission aimed 
to do all its work in the vernacular. It translated the Bible into two of the 
languages used there. Besides this, it began to build up a vernacular literature. 
When the British took control in 1875 after the Ashanti uprising, school 
systems had to be adjusted largely along the lines of India’s educational policy 
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with English as a required subject in all but the elementary grades. As a 
climax to all the difficulties the mission had to meet, came those incident to 
the first world war. Up to December, 1917 the missionaries were allowed to 
go on with their work, the governor making himself responsible for their 
conduct. But then it wasedecided to liquidate the Industrial Mission and to 
repatriate the missionaries. Fortunately the Scotch Presbyterian missionaries, 
laboring in adjacent regions, were ready to continue the work. In Britain 
through the efforts of Dr. J. H. Oldham the Commonwealth Trust Company 
was formed to take over the industries and operate them, as before, in the 
interests of the mission. Ultimately this led to the merging of this historic 
mission with the Presbyterian Mission. While it worked as a separate mission 
it was one of the strongest in these areas. Of its educational work the Phelps- 
Stokes Commission in 1921 testified: “The educational effort of the Basel 
Mission in the Gold Coast has produced one -of the most interesting and 
effective systems of schools observed in Africa. . . . First of all their 
mechanical shops trained and employed a large number of natives as journey- 
men. It is probable that these shops prepared more mechanics than any other 
mission agency in Africa and rivalled even the Public Works Department of 
the Government. Secondly, the commercial activities reached the economic 
life of the people, influencing their agricultural activities, their expenditures 
for food and clothing. . . . It is interesting to note these Christian com- 
munities, usually neat and clean, in contrast with the native villages and the 
native idea of order. There is undoubtedly much to be said in favor of this 
separatist method. . . . Whatever may have been its justification in the 
past, however, it seems certain that the time has now come when the Christian 
natives should as far ds possible retain their relationship to their native groups 
and become a leaven for civilization and for Christianity.”® 

The Wesleyans entered this field as early as 1834. They first began work 
on the Gold Coast. They later opened work among the barbarous Ashanti. 
How barbarous they were may be seen in the fact that when the king’s uncle 
died, 3,070 people were offered in his honor. Because of the Ashanti Rebellion 
the Wesleyans withdrew in 1867 not to return before 1897. A church now 
stands where that bloody sacrifice had been made. In 1855 they began their 
work in what was at that time very hostile Dahomey and Togoland. The num- 
ber of their missionaries has always been small and their terms of service 
short. But in Thomas Birch Freeman (1838-90) they had a missionary with 
a remarkable record for length of service and for effectiveness. He was born 
in England of mixed parentage, the father being colored and the mother 


° Education in Africa, pp. 134 ff. On work of Basel Mission in Africa with names of 
leading missionaries, see Richter, op. cit., pp. 93-107, 
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white, and proved to be one of the few missionaries who could resist the 
deadly West African climate. 

Since the first world war there have been interesting revivals in connection 
with the work of the Methodists. A Liberian, named Harris, in 1916 stirred 
up village after village to renounce heathenism and build churches. He went 
beyond the Gold Coast into French territory but was sent back to Liberia and 
the movement came to an end. Next to the Church of England, the Wesleyans 
have the largest number of members in this area, numbering over 300,000. 

It was in 1840 that Christian freedmen in Sierra Leone who had returned 
to Yorubaland, now Nigeria, whence they had been abducted to be sold into 
slavery, requested that missionaries be sent to their native land. Besides the 
W. M. S. already mentioned, the C. M. S. responded to this call. Conspicuous 
among their missionaries was Samuel Adjai Crowther. He had been sold into 
slavery in 1821. However the slave ship that was to take him to the slave 
marts of the West was captured by a British steamer and he with others was 
landed in Sierra Leone. There he attended the mission school and later the 
C. M. S. College in England, was ordained in 1843, and sent to labor in his 
own native Yorubaland. Most touching was his meeting there with his mother 
whom he had not seen since twenty years before he was wrested from her 
to be sold into slavery. He was a member of the ill-fated expedition up the 
Niger River in 1844 on which nearly all perished; and a more successful 
one in 1854 followed by a still more successful one in 1857. In 1864 he was — 
consecrated as the first bishop of Nigeria, a position he filled with honor until 
his death in 1891. He lived through troublous times. Tribal wars three times 
(1861, 1862, 1864) threatened to destroy him and his work. Abeokuta, 
about twenty miles inland on the Niger, was his first station. After 1867 the 
British were confined to Lagos on the coast which since 1861 had become 
their chief trading center. No longer slaves but palm oil, cocoa and other 
tropical produce now became the chief articles of export. It is to be regretted 
that here as elsewhere the liquor trade provided for most of the imports. The 
coastal Negroes everywhere were demoralized thereby. The population of 
Lagos grew rapidly but, because Moslems are leaders in trade in Africa, they 
constituted most of its inhabitants. Nigeria with its 15,000,000 people was 
allotted to Britain in the division of Africa. The Anglicans have gathered into 
the church more than half of its 600,000 evangelical Christians. 

The North German Missionary Society began work in Togoland in 1847. 
In the first fifty years, out of 157 missionaries it sent to this field 64 died and 
58 had to be invalided home. The Ashanti wars disturbed their work from 
1869 to 1874. An era of prosperity, disturbed only by the language question 
—whether school work should be conducted in English or German—began 
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when, in 1884, Togoland was made a German colony. At the outbreak of the 
first world war the mission reported a baptized membership of 10,407 and 
had 7,916 pupils in 194 schools. While the ban against German missionaries, 
which had gone into effect in 1917, was removed by 1924, their field, Togo- 
land, was divided between British and French mandates. This brought its 
own difficulties, which, added to the economic collapse of the home con- 
stituency, greatly reduced its operations. The number of missionaries in 1938 
stood at only eleven. The Ewe Church however had a membership of 48,491. 
It speaks well for their work that the church, established through so much 
sacrifice, has been able to carry on with so many of the missionaries removed. 
_ Farthest to the east in this area is Calabar, along the Calabar River, a part 
of Nigeria where the United Presbyterians started work in 1846. It was started 
by the Presbytery of Jamaica where the colored Christians themselves urged 
the formation of a mission in the land from which they had sprung. At first 
the policy was to have Negroes from Jamaica be the missionaries. This how- 
ever was only partially carried out. The Efik were the dominant tribe and 
through them all trade had to be carried on. There were however numerous 
other tribes among whom the most cruel practices prevailed. Mary Slessor 
(1876-1915) became one of the outstanding missionaries in this field.? She 
was never afraid to oppose their cruel practices. Since the British occupation 
in 1884 the mission has had the aid of government in suppressing them. It 
was this mission that helped to man the Basel Mission along the Gold Coast 
in 1918 and formed with the membership of that mission in the Cameroons 
the Presbyterian Church along the Gold Coast with its 61,974, and that in 
Nigeria with its 38,511 members. 

Besides the above mentioned missions, other societies have been working 
in these areas. In 1887 a mission known as the Qua Iboe Mission was started 
locally along the Qua Iboe River in Nigeria. It has been receiving its support 
from the church in northern Ireland. The Southern Baptist Convention has 
been carrying on a larger work since 1850; the African M. E. Zion, a smaller 
one, also from that early time. The Evangelical Church began its mission 
in 1893, the Mennonite Brethren in Christ in 1905, a Dutch society from 
South Africa in 1911, and the Seventh Day Adventists in 1914. The Sudan 
United Mission, started by Dr. Kumm, a son-in-law of H. Grattan Guinness, 
projected a series of mission stations all along the Sudan to check the advance 
of Islam. All denominations were represented among its missionaries—among 
Lutherans those of Swedish affiliations. Organized along the lines of the 
African Inland Mission, it reports 190 missionaries. As its work is along the 


®°See W. P. Livingstone, Mary Slessor of Calabar (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1916). . 
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borders of Islam, the number of Christians enrolled by it is small, numbering 
no more than 3,000. 

Nothing has been said hitherto about work in the Ivory Coast and Dahomey 
—both under the French. The Wesleyans do extensive work in both of these 
provinces. Apart from that, the Paris Evangelical Society and another small — 
Paris mission are the only evangelicals working in this area. The number of 
Protestants connected with all these missions is 58,370. The number of Roman 
Catholics, as in French possessions in general, is larger, totalling 128,816. 

Education has always formed a large part of mission work in Africa. In 
fact, until only very recently, all schools there were mission schools. In 1920, 
the Phelps-Stokes Foundation arranged for a commission consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the foundation, of missions, and of government to study education 
along the west coast of Africa and make recommendations on how it might 
be better adapted to African conditions. As a result, a new institution, the 
Prince of Wales College, has been established at Achimota near Accra on 
the Gold Coast. It was opened in 1924 with A. G. Fraser as principal. Al- 
though staffed by missionary educators, government gives a grant of £68,000 
a year towards its maintenance. It aims to do for West Africa what Tuskegee 
is doing for the colored people in America. One of its first professors was 
James Emmin Kwegyir Aggrey, himself a native of princely blood of that 
part of Africa. He was educated at Livingstone College and at Columbia 
University in the United States. He himself was a member of the Phelps- 
Stokes Commission about whom the report states: “Each member made his 
important contribution to its conclusions—and none more so than Mr. Aggrey, 
the native of the Gold Coast, whose humor, sanity, eloquence, knowledge of 
native psychology, thorough training in education and sociology and high 
Christian purpose, all proved assets of great importance, especially in dealing 
wisely and constructively with the complicated problems due to racial dif- 
ferences.”!° It was a great loss to the work in Africa when he died in 1928 
on the eve of earning his doctorate at Columbia. The work however goes on. 
Achimota promises to become, with Lovedale and Livingstonia, one of the 
powerful forces for the uplift of Africa. 

Hindrances to the work are not wanting. Some of these have already been 
stated. One of the greatest hindrances to the Africans’ acceptance of Chris- 
tianity is that it insists on monogamy. Islam has a decided advantage even 
though it may be only temporary in that it allows polygamy. It is only to be 
expected that troubles along this line should even invade the church. Thus 
there has arisen a movement that calls itself the African Universal Church. 


© Education in Africa, p. xxi. See also the report of the Le Zoute Conference, 1926, 
which attempted to implement the recommendations of the Phelps-Stokes Commission, 
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It is a separatistic polygamous organization. Its rise may be regarded as 
symptomatic.'* 

Nor are other aberrations wanting. When Christianity becomes indigenous 
in any place, such movements, often bordering on the heretical, are sure to 
appear. Thus in this part of Africa, as elsewhere, prophets with messages of 
their own have made their appearance. In 1938 one by the name of Joseph 
Babololo gathered a large following. Out of these he formed what is known 
as the African Apostolic Church. 


CONCLUSION TO WEST AFRICA 

In spite of all hindrances and some extravagances the work has gone on 
marvelously. These countries of Upper Guinea report in 1938 no less than 
4,690 congregations with a Protestant community numbering 935,483. To 
these ought to be added 666,190 who are enrolled as Roman Catholics. 
Among those who minister to the Protestant churches are 377 ordained native 
pastors and 4,674 other workers of whom only 117 are women. Missionaries 
number 1,032. Elementary schools to the number of 3,384 with 175,328 
pupils are being maintained. There are also 29 middle and high schools in 
which 2,638 students are enrolled. No less than 6,238 teachers are employed 
in these. Of these no more than 239 are women. 

What makes the work in this part of Africa different from that in practi- 
cally every other section is that it is most unlikely that it will ever become a 
white man’s country. If anywhere in that vast continent the African can ex- 
press his own genius in the civilization that is to be, it would seem to be here. 
This may indicate the great importance for a wise and energetic missionary 
program that shall bring Christian forces to bear on that civilization while it 
is still in process of formation. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
The countries included in this area in this account are: 


Area, sq. mi. Population 
PPR DLOGeOL SOUTH ATTICA... Ey lice on 472,494 9,589,898 
PMB OULNWESELATLICA, cis. 5 scans seh ee SO GS. 343,564 
®ebechuanaland’ (Protectorate) ..-.5..... 00. 275,000 265,756 
“we basmoland (Protectorate) .% 6.0.2... 29 a. 1716 562,411 
Seowastiand Protectorate)... ! sve tees 6,705 156; 7S 
GueSoutnetms hhodesia 22 22... bie On cee ee. 150333 1,448,000 


These countries cover all south of the Zambesi River except only a portion of 
Portuguese East Africa. They are located in the temperate zone which has made 
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them the home of a comparatively large white population. As is the case 
wherever the white man has colonized, he has assumed control. It needs to be 
recognized however that he is in the minority so far as numbers are concerned 
for the colored peoples outnumber him about six to one. 

Of Africans in these parts there are the Bushmen on the borders of the 
Kalahari Desert—a vanishing people. Then there are the virile Hottentots to 
the north and northwest of Capetown who have a Hamitic strain. Most of the 
inhabitants however are Bantus. To the east they are known as the Kaffirs— 
a general name given to all “unbelievers” by Moslem Arabs and continued 
to be given them by Europeans. The Zulus in Zululand, the northern part 
of Natal, have been the most warlike tribe among them. Related to them 
are the Matabele in Rhodesia. Except as the Africans are servants and laborers 
for the white man, they have as their own only certain special reservations 
known as protectorates. Among them there are numerous sub-divisions. As 
many as thirty-one tribes among the Bechuana alone have been listed. Among 
the difficulties early missionaries had to face was that chiefs would agree to 
be friendly only as long as such friendship was not shown to tribes with which 
they happened to be at enmity. 

Besides the African tribes, alien races have also entered these parts. Thus 
very early under the Dutch about 15,000 Malayans were brought from In- 
donesia and Madagascar. More than 100,000 Indians were brought to Natal, 
first as contract laborers, but others came of their own accord as traders. All 
have settled down and have become a part of the population. More recently 
about 50,000 Chinese have been imported to work in the mines. The color 
problem has been nowhere more acute than in South Africa. However this 
does not apply to the protectorates where tribal organizations are allowed to 
continue under their own conditions. 

Unlike their policy in Ceylon and Indonesia, the Dutch did not plant a 
colonial mission in South Africa. Capetown served merely as a station on the 
way to the Orient. Clergymen who happened to stop there gave Christian 
ministrations. Children and slaves were baptized by them, as many as 1,121 
from 1665 to 1731. Baptized native women might be married to white men. 
While as a rule their children became slaves, men at twenty-five and women 
at twenty-two could secure freedom if they had been baptized and could 
speak Dutch. Back of the coastal colony however the Africans were entirely 
untouched. ; 

The Moravians were the first to undertake mission work among them. 
A call to undertake it had been made by Ziegenbalg himself after he had 
touched there on his way to India. In 1737 George Schmidt, from Herrnhut, 
himself a refugee from Moravia where he had suffered imprisonment for his 
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faith for six years, began work among the Hottentots. He gathered forty-seven 
adherents and from among them baptized seven. Failing however to get the 
Reformed Church of Holland to recognize the validity of his ordination, he 
had to leave the work in 1744. It was not until 1792 that Moravian work 
was again resumed, this time at Genadendal, to the east of Capetown. In 1795 
Britain took over the colony, at first temporarily—for in 1803 it again reverted 
to the Dutch—but in 1806 permanently, as this occupation was ratified by 
the Treaty of Paris in 1814. After that the work of Moravians, as also that 
of others, was welcomed by the authorities. Moravian policy, as it had been 
among American Indians, was to form settlements and teach the Hottentots 
agriculture and industries as well as the catechism. Because of the practical 
character of their work they at least partially overcame the prejudice of the 
Dutch farmers against mission work. 

Such prejudice however continued for a long time. There was antagonism 
between the interests of the Boers and the natives. The Boers were interested 
in farming; the natives, on the other hand, wanted pasture lands for cattle. 
The interests of Boer and Briton also clashed. World missions were launched 
at the time when Christian philanthropists were agitating for the abolition of 
slavery. Great Britain was the first nation to liberate slaves in all her domin- 
ions. This was carried into effect in South Africa in 1838. The compensation 
of £1,250,000 granted slave owners there was considered by the Boers alto- 
gether inadequate. To get away from British control 7,000 Dutch farmers 
crossed the Orange River between 1836 and 1840. However when diamonds 
were found in this new locality Britain claimed possession of the country up 
to 25° S. A number of the more adventurous Boers then ventured on a new 
trek that took them beyond the Vaal River. There in 1885 the rich gold mines 
were discovered. This led to new friction which culminated in the War of 
1900-2. Whatever other causes entered into this antagonism, a different atti- 
tude toward the natives, and toward mission work among them, certainly was 
an important one. Edwin W. Smith considers it the main reason why Boer 
and Briton for a long time quarreled in South Africa.1* It made the Boers 
particularly hostile to British missions. They accused missionaries of harbor- 
ing murderers and cattle thieves and of putting fire arms into the hands of 
the natives. It was this very hostility to missions that first started Livingstone 
on his explorations, for he sought a way to the interior of Africa that would 
not have to cross hostile territory.1* 


“2 Edwin W. Smith, Robert Moffat, One of God’s Gardeners (London: Student Christian 
Movement, 1923), p. 202. 

8 Tbid., p. 204. As an extreme instance of such a hostile attitude, in a constitution drawn 
up by the Boers at Wynberg in 1837 one article provided that every member of the com- 
munity and all who should thereafter join them had to take an oath to have no connection 
with the London Mission. 
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The credit for beginning the modern missionary movement in South Africa 
is given to the Netherlands Missionary Society, organized by John Theo- 
dore van der Kemp. Both this society, started in 1797, and the South African 
Society founded also by him in 1799, may be regarded as precursors of the 
work of the L. M. S. Kemp himself did mission work among the Kaffirs. The 
first missionaries of these societies—Kicherer, Edwards, and Edmond—all came 
from the famous Jaenicke’s Seminary at Berlin. They attempted work among 
the Bushmen and the Kaffirs. 

Robert Moffat was appointed to this mission in 1817. When he arrived at 
Capetown he was warned against venturing among the Hottentots whose 
chief, Africaner, had given the government so much trouble that a price had 
been placed on his head. Fearlessness was however one of Moffat’s strongest 
traits and it was a distinct triumph for mission work when, two years later, 
he could bring the erstwhile desperado as a convert to the Christian faith. 
He was graciously received and pardoned by the governor. After Moffat’s 
marriage to Mary Smith, who after that shared in all his labors and privations, 
they opened a station at Kuruman among the Bechuana, 750 miles from 
Capetown. Travel was primitive. They had to build their own house and start 
their own gardens and workshops. Moffat reduced the Sechuana language to 
writing. He devoted himself to translating the Scriptures. Kuruman became 
the center from which he reached the many tribes of Bechuana and others 
beyond their borders. In 1839 the Moffats took a furlough to Britain, to 
have his translation of the New Testament published. It is of interest to note 
that when in 1857 he had finished the translation of the entire Bible it was 
printed by a fellow missionary, Ashton, at Kuruman itself. It was while Moffat 
was in Britain, in 1839, that he met David Livingstone who had up to that 
time been preparing to go as a missionary to China but was persuaded by 
Moffat to transfer his interests to Africa. Circumstances also favored the trans- 
fer for it was at that time that the unsettled condition in China led to the 
Opium War. He went to Africa in 1840 taking along 500 copies of the 
Sechuana New Testament. This was three years before the Moffats returned 
to their station in Kuruman. 

Livingstone in 1843 opened a station at Mabotsa beyond Kuruman. It was 
here he had his encounter with the lion which mauled his elbow leaving it 
permanently disfigured. It was this that made possible the identification of 
his body when in 1873 it was brought back to Britain. While recuperating 
from this wound at Kuruman he was married to Moffat’s daughter, Mary, 
who after that became a partner in his self-sacrificing work. Livingstone him- 
self was ever pushing forward into unoccupied regions. Mabotsa proved too 
dry to be made a permanent station. This prompted him to move on more 
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closely toward Boer territory and start a station at Kolobeng. From here 
Livingstone directed his explorations. In the face of incredible hardships he, 
with his family and two Englishmen, crossed the Kalahari Desert, discovering 
Lake Ngami and proving the Zambesi to drain that part of the country. A 
second attempt to cross the desert yielded no tangible results. Until 1851 his 
wife and children were with him at Kolobeng but as he had now determined 
on further explorations he went to Capetown in 1851 to send his family back 
to Britain and returned to Kolobeng alone. It was during his absence that the 
infuriated Boers attacked his station and burned it down. Had it not been for 
an accident to his ox cart which delayed his return he would have been there 
at the time of the attack and that might have ended his explorations. As it 
was, it only increased his determination to open a way to the heart of Africa 
that would not be dependent on the favor of the Boers. His subsequent ex- 
plorations belong to the next division of this history. 

The hostility of the Boers was aroused by the L. M. S. policy which may 
have erred in having too optimistic a view regarding the sudden transforma- 
tion of the African. From 1820 to 1850 the secretary of that mission in South 
Africa, John Philip, was particularly active in his defense and support of the 
interests of the Africans. During the time that he directed the mission’s 
operations, the L. M. S. opened at least twenty stations. In the unsettled state 
of tribal life, stations not infrequently had to be changed or abandoned. In 
the development of its work, Kuruman itself did not continue to be an im- 
portant center even though in 1876 a £10,000 institution was built there as 
a memorial to Dr. Moffat. It rather became the stepping stone over which 
other places were reached. Dr. Moffat had gained the confidence of chiefs 
and this not only extended the work of the mission but also made it possible 
for Livingstone to get the native assistance he needed to make his extensive 
tours. It was in 1859 that work was extended among the Matabele, a more 
warlike tribe, whose chief was friendly, though he never became a Christian. 
This is now a part of Southern Rhodesia. Dr. Moffat made a journey of 700 
miles, much of it across desert, to start this new work. His son became one 
of the first missionaries among the Matabele. One of Dr. Moffat’s objects in 
making this journey was to get supplies to Livingstone who however had 
already started on his long journey to Loando in Portuguese West Africa. The 
supplies therefore had to be left in the care of natives until Livingstone’s 
return. It speaks well for their trustworthiness that these were all safely handed 
over to him when he came back more than a year later. 

Such trustworthiness was sadly lacking when in 1856 the L. M. S. under- 
took to start a mission among the Makololo who had befriended and assisted 
Livingstone. After incredible hardships the missionaries reached their destina- 
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tion only to perish there. The very same Sekeletu who had furnished Living- 
stone his retinue of bearers required for his long journeys was persuaded to 
make away with the missionaries and seize their goods. This brought the 
mission among the Makalolo to an end in spite of Sekeletu’s late contrition. 
The Makololo also came to an end not long after when a subject tribe of 
theirs, the Barotse, rose up against them and extirpated them—a fate which 
Africans could not but regard as a judgment of God for their treachery. 

John Mackenzie was to follow the party the next year. He and his family 
made the greater part of the hazardous journey but were stopped when they 
met a few survivors of the former party. Returning with them to Kuruman, 
they turned to the Bamangwato, the tribe among which Livingstone had settled 
but from which the L. M. S. had for a time removed after the station had been 
plundered by the Boers. It was during this interim that a Hermannsburg 
missionary from the Transvaal labored there and that mission had the honor 
of baptizing their famous Christian chief, Khama.1* When the L. M. S. re- 
turned again, the work of the Hermannsburg, as also this famous convert, 
reverted to it. This was in 1861. The Mackenzies opened a station at Shoshong 
which was removed twice and in mission history is better known as the Serowe 
Station. Khama himself declared his opposition to war, to slavery, and to 
strong drink. In fact he introduced prohibition among his tribe. He was ag- 
gressive not only in guarding his people against the vices but also in intro- 
ducing the arts of civilization. This policy was followed by his son who as late 
as 1933 was deposed from the headship of his tribe by local authorities for 
punishing a white man who had violated tribal rules against the sanctity of 
~ the home.?® To the credit of the Christian conscience it must be added that 
when the facts in the case became known, he was reinstated. 

This then became Mackenzie’s chief field of labor. For a year, 1863, he 
was sent to help the Matabele Mission, the beginning of which dated from 
1860. The Matabele were hostile and made war on Shoshong. Work among 
them was very precarious until 1890 when Southern Rhodesia came under 
British protection. Since then no less than fourteen mission societies have 
started work in that colony.*® 

Returning to Mackenzie’s work, until 1876 he labored at Shoshong. After 
that his role seems to have been to champion native rights against encroach- 
ments by foreigners, both Dutch and British. After Cecil Rhodes had suc- 
ceeded in getting a charter for his South African Company, which was given 
large powers, Mackenzie opposed the policies of his own countrymen in the 


* Julian Mockford, Khama: King of the Bamangwato (London: Jonathan Cape, 1931). 
Also Richter, op. cit., pp. 473-78. 
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interests of the Matabele. It was particularly after the gold fields were dis- 
covered that encroachments on their rights by the British had to be resisted. 
Mackenzie succeeded in having the government take over the protectorate of 
Bechuanaland. Because of his work in the interests of the native people, he 
has rightly been called the missionary statesman.1* Mackenzie ended his mis- 
sionaty career in a training school for workers at Hankey. The Tiger Kloof 
Native Institution founded in 1904 in the northwest section of the Cape 
Province, near the Bechuanaland border has done larger service in educating 
boys and girls and training them both to be teachers and to be practical work- 
men. While the L. M. S. did its most signal work, almost alone in its early 
stages, other missions have since then carried on the work on even a larger 
scale and also with greater numerical results. 

The Glasgow Society representing Scotland had labored with the L. M. S. 
from the very beginning. From 1825 onward however the Church of Scotland 
and, after the disruption, the Free Church carried on their own work. Ever 
since the time of Alexander Duff the Scottish churches have specialized on 
mission educational institutions. This proved to be the case in Africa. Love- 
dale, founded in 1841, named after Mr. Love, an early secretary of the 
Glasgow Society, has been one of the influential Christianizing and civilizing 
forces of South Africa. From 1867 to 1905 Dr. James Stewart presided over 
it. It admits students from all tribes and all denominations, operates a large 
farm, carries on extensive industrial work, and maintains a medical center. 
In its educational work it aims to train in the mechanical arts as well as to 
train pastors and teachers for the work of the church and of the state. Its 
work has helped to shape the government’s educational policy in South Africa. 
The Fort Hare College near by, a college established by the government for 
natives in South Africa, may be said to be an outgrowth of its work. Another 
institution on lines similar to those of Lovedale was also started at Blythewood 
in Natal. Besides institutional work the Presbyterians have also been doing 
extensive evangelistic work both among Africans and among white settlers. 

As might be expected from the followers of John Wesley, the Wesleyans 
have been carrying on one of the earliest and largest missions in South Africa. 
Beginning their work there in 1816 among the Hottentots, from 1820 onward 
they projected a chain of stations along the southern coast as far as Natal to 
the east. From the beginning they have labored among white as well as among 
colored people whom they unite in one and the same church. Since 1884 their 
work has been church-centered. They operate the important training center 
for men and women teachers at Healdtown not far from Lovedale. 


7 See sketch of life of John Mackenzie by J. H. Morrison, The Missionary Heroes of 
Africa (New York: Doran, 1922). 
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Though the Anglicans were later in starting their work in South Africa 
they have the best organized and most widely extended operations: of any of 
the churches. The C. M. S. did some work but only for a short time in the 
thirties of the eighteenth century. It was there that Allen F. Gardiner began 
his missionary career which later ended so tragically among the aborigines in 
Patagonia. It is the S. P. G. that gave both form and permanence to Anglican 
work in South Africa. Here as elsewhere its first aim was to provide chaplains 
to minister to the dispersed British colonists. It was from the time the first 
bishopric was established in 1847 that its interest in Africans received an 
impetus which has continued to the present. The first occupant of the bishop- 
ric was Robert Gray (1847-72). During his tenure five other bishoprics 
were established. Since that time three more have been added. Their work 
here as elsewhere is organized along diocesan lines. Like the Wesleyans, the 
Anglicans disregarded the color line. Some congregations have white members 
only, others colored members only, while still others have a mixed member- 
ship. As the work largely follows Anglo-Catholic patterns, much of it is done 
by brotherhoods and sisterhoods or deaconess orders. The St. Cuthbert’s School 
in the Transkeian native territory, the Kimberley School for non-Europeans, 
and St. Hilda’s High School for native girls at Ladysmith are staffed by these 
orders.!® Besides reaching white and African people, they also have work 
among the 15,000 Malayans, descendants of those brought by the Dutch from 
Indonesia, and among the 150,000 Indians in Natal. It was to redress wrongs 
done to these that Mahatma Gandhi started his memorable work and in this 
he was supported by the Christian sentiment of both South Africa, India, 
and Britain. 

The Ethiopian Movement which was started in 1892 against foreign dom- 
ination in the church has found a home—what is left of it—among Anglicans. 
Its first leader was a Wesleyan, James Mata Dwane. He however represented 
only a part of the movement. No less than fifteen different organizations, 
mostly weak and short-lived, thus sprang up. The Ethiopian Movement fe- 
ceived encouragement and help from the colored churches of America. The 
only permanent deposit left by the movement seems to be the Order of 
Ethiopia which has been accorded a place in the Anglican Church of South 
Africa.'® 

The American Board began its Zulu Mission in Natal in 1835. It main- 
tains a college in Natal. This has however never been one of the board's 
large mission fields. In 1938 it reported no more than 9,000 members. From 
this as a base however it has extended its work both into Portuguese East 


18 Education in Africa, pp. 201-206. 
Richter, op. cit., pp. 376-78. 
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Africa and into Rhodesia. It also does work among the miners of Johannesburg. 

The Reformed Church of Holland was exceedingly slow in beginning 
mission work in South Africa. While it cannot be overlooked that they opposed 
the work of British societies, their failure to take their part in mission work 
was not entirely due to such antagonism. They had a home mission problem 
of their own to meet not unlike that which America used to have on its 
frontiers. Pastors to minister to their needs were few. Deputations were sent 
to Holland, to Britain, and even to America to secure them. Among the 
pastors that left a decided impression on them were the Murrays, especially 
Andrew Murray, Jr. Their first task was to plant the church among the Boers, 
including those of mixed descent. This led however to the revivification of 
the South African Society as the church’s missionary organization. In 1881 
the native members of this mission society were organized into the Reformed 
Church of Holland. Since 1903 they maintain their own theological seminary 
which prepares pastors for its more than 200,000 members. 

The Continental societies that have conducted continuous mission work in 
South Africa are the Paris Evangelical Mission, the Rhenish Mission, the 
Berlin Mission, the Schreuder or Norwegian Mission, and the Hermannsburg 
Mission. The work of the Paris Mission was started among the Basutos by a 
layman in 1833. The Basutos look on this as their own mission. From 1860 
onward Francois Coillard and Mrs. Coillard labored there. However their 
chief work later was among the Barotse along the Zambesi. The work there 
will again be referred to in the next section. 

The Rhenish Society, after consulting with John Philip, secretary of the 
L. M. S., began its work among the Namas in what was known as Namaqua- 
land. The Namas were the purest type of Hottentots. Little Namaqualand is 
part of Cape Colony and Great Namaqualand of Southwest Africa. Until the 
first world war this was under German control. Since then it is mandated to 
the Union of South Africa. The Rhenish Society, along with that of the Suomi 
or Finnish Society which began its work here in 1870, are practically the 
only missions that labor in this territory. They also labored among the Hereros 
and among Bushmen. Hugo Hahn (1841-72) and Ph. Diehl (1849-1919) 
were distinguished missionaries among them. Dr. Buettner, one of their men, 
became rector for the Herero African languages in the Oriental Seminary in 
Berlin.?° This mission, as other Continental missions, devoted its energy chiefly 
to evangelistic and elementary educational work. Much of the work of the 
Rhenish Society was transferred to the Finnish Mission after the first world 
war. These two missions labored in such close harmony that it has not made 
any change in their work. Their church membership is nearly 100,000. 


» Ibid., pp. 503-506. 
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The Berlin Mission’s beginning took place in 1834 when it worked with 
the South African Society. Differing ecclesiastical practices soon led this 
society to cultivate a field of its own. This was found among the Koranna in 
the Orange Free State. Large tracts of land were taken up and a settlement 
named Bethany was formed. However, after diamond fields were discovered 
and there was a movement into Cities, city stations also were developed. From 
1855 there was quite an immigration from Germany into Kaffraria. This 
mission labored there for a while but owing to the fact that a more distinctly 
Lutheran society could better serve the immigrants it did not follow up this 
work but turned its attention to the Basutos. In 1858 a new work was begun 
in the Transvaal. The mission thus is extended over large areas. In 1912 the 
African Church was organized into five synods, each synod under the control 
of the white synod of the area. However an organization or convention, to 
which both white and colored ordained ministers belong, was also organized. 
This reports 52 ordained men who, with 40 ordained men from the home 
land, minister to 80,000 Christians.? 

The Rhenish and Berlin missions are ey as evangelical, both Lutheran 
and Reformed being accepted as missionaries, although by far the larger 
number, as is the case also in the Basel Mission, are ordained according to 
Lutheran rites. It is in line with this that the director of the Basel Mission in 
India described that mission as mildly Lutheran. The same might be said of 
the other evangelical missions from the Continent, and even of the Moravians. 
Strictly Lutheran missions in South Africa began their work somewhat later. 

The earliest among these used to be known as the Schreuder Mission and 
is now listed as the mission of the Norwegian Lutheran Church in America. 
Under the inspiration of the revival in Norway led by Hauge, H. P. S. 
Schreuder was sent from Norway in 1844 to do mission work among the 
Zulus. The first convert in this mission was baptized fifteen years later. After 
Schreuder had been ordained bishop, trouble arose between him and the 
society that supported him. He therefore separated from the society and took 
the mission with him and hence it used to be called by his name. The Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church in America joined with supporters in Norway to 
carry on its work. Since 1921 it is listed as the mission of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church in America.?? Its work is not large, 6,000 members being 
ministered to by eleven ordained native pastors and 54 unordained workers. 
A staff of twenty missionaries is engaged in the work of whom nine are 
ordained and four single women. The greatest achievement of this mission 


"1 Ibid., in loco. As Dr. Richter was himself a director of the Berlin Board, details about 
its work are numerous. 

2 See account by J. R. Birkelung in Our Church Abroad (Philadelphia: United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1926), pp. 109-112. 
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may be said to be that it served as the bridge across which the Norwegian 
Lutherans both in Norway and in America passed to their very much ex- 
tensive work in Madagascar. 

The Hermannsburg Mission began its work in the Transvaal in 1854. 
Louis Harms, its founder, enlisted the interests of a farming community in a 
section of Hanover. He planned a farmer mission for the Transvaal. Farmers 
as well as ordained pastors were to be the missionaries. At first they lived 
communally for their work was to be self-supporting. The communal idea 
was soon given up but not the idea of self-support. Bethel, west of Pretoria, 
became their head station. There were numerous tribes of from five to six 
thousand in the Transvaal. Land was secured at various places and settlements 
made. A large proportion of the members of the tribes became Christians. 
The work was also extended to the Zulus in Natal.?* There results were slower 
in coming. When the Free Church of Hanover separated from the State 
Church, it started its own work in these fields. It however reports only about 
10,000 members as over against more than 100,000 in the older mission. In 
work and policies these related missions may be regarded as the same. 

As might be anticipated from the policy of Hermannsburg, educational 
work beyond the elementary stage was not promoted. This militated against 
the preparation of native pastors. Only fifteen of these are listed as over 
against sixty-eight missionaries. The missionaries here transferred their citizen- 
ship to the Transvaal. This made a closer identification with the church pos- 
sible. At the time of the first world war it created special difficulties, as the 
missionaries, being citizens of the enemy country, were put into concentration 
camps. On the other hand, it has made the church so largely self-supporting 
that neither in that war nor in the second world war has this mission had to 
call on outside help to provide for its needs. 

Besides these older and larger missions, no less than twenty-five other 
societies are carrying on work in South Africa.2* Roman Catholics have been 
active there and report a total of nearly 1,000 churches with a membership 
of no less than 350,000. 

The results of Protestant mission work cannot be separated from that of 
the membership in churches that are not mission churches or that would more 
properly be regarded as the results of home mission or diaspora work.” Bear- 
ing this in mind, the results of work in what is now the Union of South Africa, 
in Basutoland and Swaziland, in Bechuanaland in Southwest Africa, and in 
Southern Rhodesia show a Protestant community of 1,828,760 of whom 


* Richter, op. cit., pp. 415-22, 457-60. 
* For list, see Interpretative Statistical Survey, pp. 70, 108. 
* For evaluation of results, zbid., pp. 301, 302. 
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835,465 are communicants. Ordained native pastors number 2,609 and other 
native workers 8,304 of whom 548 are women. Missionaries number 2,553. 
In 4,674 elementary schools there are 423,227 and in 76 middle and high 
schools, 3,710 pupils. School teachers number 9,805 of whom 1,316 are 
women. Training schools for teachers number 34, Bible training 17, and 
theological eight. They report two mission colleges with 395 students. Mis- 
sions also maintain 46 hospitals and 107 dispensaries. The church in South 
Africa also conducts its own missions in various parts of the continent. 


PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS 
ANGOLA IN THE WEST AND MOZAMBIQUE IN THE EAST 


These were open to European influences before Livingstone’s explorations 
began, even though this was true only of the coastal regions. Angola with 
the island of San Thome off the coast has an area of 488,000 square miles 
and a population of 3,300,000; Portuguese East Africa or Mozambique, an 
area of 300,000 square miles and a population of 4,000,000. Reference has 
already been made to early Roman Catholic efforts in both of these. They 
came to an end temporarily in the west; it would seem permanently in the 
east where Moslem penetration has been general. Until Portugal became a 
republic in 1910, difficulties peculiar to Protestant work in Roman Catholic 
possessions also prevailed here. They have been considerably lightened since 
1910: 

The American Board’s work in Angola goes back to 1881. Bishop William 
Taylor of the Methodist Church launched self-supporting missions there in 
1885. These proved a failure. A different policy, however, under his successor, 
Bishop Hartzell, has made this, along with the British Angola Evangelical 
Mission which was begun in 1897, the largest mission there. About a dozen 
other smaller missions have entered since.?® A visit by a leading Portuguese 
Protestant Christian, Eduardo Moreira, to both Angola and East Africa in 
1934 gave a new impetus to Protestant work in both fields. Bible colporteurs 
now are permitted to circulate the Scriptures there.?* 


The work in Portuguese East Africa is on a smaller scale than in Angola. 
Missions have entered it chiefly from adjoining mission fields in South Africa 
and, by the Universities Mission, from Zanzibar. The Swiss Romande Mission 
also began a work there in 1887. Anglicans have had a bishopric at Lorenzo 
Marques since 1893 and some of their stations are connected with bishoprics 
in neighboring provinces. The Wesleyans also have extended their work into 


* See lists, Interpretative Statistical Survey, pp. 70, 107. 
" International Review .... XXIV (Jan., 1935), p. 74. 
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Mozambique from the Transvaal. Of special interest is the approval given by 
the government to the statutes of the Portuguese Evangelical Christian Asso- 
ciation which is made up of African Christians of Portuguese nationality con- 
verted in other parts of Africa.2* At least a dozen other societies than those 
above mentioned have some work in Mozambique. 

In Angola Protestant Christians number 53,500 as over against 466,000 
Roman Catholics. Protestant communicants number 24,840 ministered to by 
46 native ordained pastors and 1,256 unordained workers of whom 191 are 
women. Elementary schools number 972 with 22,273 pupils and middle and 
high schools seven with 634 pupils. There is also one Bible training school 
with twenty students and one theological school with nine students. The 
foreign missionaries laboring there number 219. Among the missionaries are 
nine doctors of whom one is a woman, and nine nurses. 

In Portuguese East Africa Protestant Christians number 42,025 of whom 
19,538 are communicants. Ordained native pastors number 29, unordained 
workers 994, of whom 159 are women. There are 153 elementary schools 
with 7,294 pupils. The number of missionaries is 143. Among these there is 
but one medical doctor while there are ten nurses. 


CENTRAL AND EAST AFRICA 
These countries are grouped together because mission work in them that 
went beyond coastal regions followed the explorations of Livingstone and of 
Stanley, who finished the work of Livingstone. The countries thus opened 
as now constituted are: 


Area, sq. mi. Population 
INOttherim iOdesia ey eit nso soe gee oie oe 290,320 1,376,325 
ING Ral esta, S aa a 37,374 1,686,045 
Tanganyika and Pamba and Zanzibar ........ 361,020 5,382,314 
iene tyes Mareen re 224,960 3 692,434 
Geaais ean 9, 3 IRE MRS ee Tea (ares 93,981 3,898,333 
[aCallar Pin COO evar G) (ap AOS cr re ae i SP 902,082 10,387,135 
GF rct@motis CNG May asin. ole) oo eis ew odes 166,489 2,516,623 
PretioneequacOrialvAtrica!. <5 2. 2 es 959,256 3,418,066 


Livingstone’s earlier work as a missionary of the L. M. S. has already been 
noted. Very early in that career he felt persuaded that to found mission stations 
and then settle down in them was not the right policy for Africa. It was thus 
that he was led to push to the Kalahari Desert and beyond it. Up to that 
time it was uncertain whether or not that desert might not cover the interior 


3 International Review ....XXV (Jan. 1936), p. 68. 
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of Africa as does the Sahara in the north. It was therefore a real advance in 
the knowledge of Africa when Lake Ngami was discovered in 1849. It was 
in 1852 that he permanently left his plundered station in Kolobeng and 
entered on exploring this lake region. 

From the missionary standpoint his first object was to find a way of entrance 
into this, the heart of Africa, that would not be dependent on the favor of 
the Boers. Pushing northward he reached Linyanti, 700 miles beyond Kuru- 
man. This was the capital of the Makololo whose chief, Sekeletu, furnished 
the bearers needed by him to make his extensive journeys, although the large 
majority of his bearers were not Makololo but Barotse who were then 
subordinate to the Makololo. His first journey of six months took him to 
the northwest along the Zambesi and on to Portuguese West Africa or Angola, 
to the Atlantic port of Loando. The swampy terrain through which they had 
to wade convinced him that the interior of this part of Africa could not be 
reached from the west coast. 

After returning to Linyanti in 1855 without the loss of any of his twenty- 
seven bearers, he started with a larger caravan eastward along the Zambesi. 
It was on this journey that he discovered and gave name to the Victoria Falls. 
This journey ended at Quilimane in Portuguese East Africa May 21, 1856. 
It became clear that, in spite of the fact that the tribes in the east were less 
friendly than those in the west, this was the gateway through which the 
African inland could best be reached. 

Having been assured of this, he was now ready to return to Britain. The 
L. M. S. felt that in him the missionary had been subordinated to the explorer. 
This led to his resignation as a missionary of that society but not as a mis- 
sionary of the Gospel. Henceforth he was dependent for his support on the 
sale of his books, on his emoluments from the British government while he 
was its consul in East Africa, and on subsidies from the Royal Geographic 
Society. In spite of the fact that he was no longer a missionary of any society, 
his stay in Britain stirred up an enthusiastic interest in missions and in their 
support. Thus the large and efficient Universities Mission was founded at 
Cambridge University under the inspiration of an address he made there in 
1857. It was not long before the Oxford, Dublin, and Durham universities 
joined in its support. Especially were the Scottish churches moved by his 
explorations to enter these newly opened doors. These have ever since been 
in the van of the Christian forces that have developed the work in Living- 
stone’s trails. 

Livingstone himself returned as head of the Zambesi Expedition in 1858. 
This time he remained until 1864. The explorations during this period were 
not extensive. They were limited to that of the Shire River, the Shire High- 
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lands through which it flows, and the discovery of Lake Nyasa. In this period 
he discharged an obligation he felt; to take to their homes his faithful bearers 
who had followed him. His trials were not a few. There was first the tragic 
end of the Makololo Mission for the undertaking of which he had in large 
part been responsible. Reference has already been made to this in the previous 
section. Then he had also helped to welcome and locate the Universities 
Mission which planted its first station in the Shire Highlands in 1861. It 
failed because of the hostility of the slave-raiders and the death of their 
pioneer missionaries, including Bishop Mackenzie. A heavier personal blow 
came when Livingstone’s wife who had joined him early in 1862 died about 
three months after her arrival. Then too the Portuguese government showed 
itself unfriendly both because of his active opposition to the slave trade and 
also because it feared encroachments on its territory by his continued explora- 
tions. In spite of all these difficultiés, these five years opened the regions that 
have become chief centers of mission work at Blantyre in the Shire Highlands, 
named after Livingstone’s birthplace and occupied by the Church of Scotland, 
and especially of Livingstonia on Lake Nyasa. There must also be placed to 
the credit of this expedition the arrival of Dr. James Stewart who was to play 
such a large part in the work of African institutions. 

Dr. James Stewart, after taking university degrees in arts, divinity, and 
medicine, started the Central African Committee in Great Britain which was 
to provide for mission stations to be opened in that continent. He explored 
the Shire River region with a view to opening work there but decided against 
it at that time. This may have been due to the failure of the Universities 
Mission a few years before. In 1867 he went to Lovedale which became the 
scene of his long labors. Returning to Britain in 1874, after he had attended 
Livingstone’s funeral, he proposed that an institution along the lines of Love- 
dale should be located near Lake Nyasa, the same to be named Livingstonia. 
He raised £20,000 for this purpose. He became the adviser in locating and 
building it and started Robert Laws on his distinguished career as its head. 
He at the same time raised money for a similar institution on a smaller scale 
at Blythewood in Fingoland—the Fingoes being a tribe among the Zulus 
who instead of fighting the British, as the Zulus were inclined to do, asked 
and received their protection. Later, in 1891, when the Free Church of Scot- 
land decided to open its work in the Kikuyu area of Kenya or British East 
Africa, he was also asked to locate and start that mission. Just as Dr. Stewart 
received his inspiration from Livingstone, so did John Mackenzie, the states- 
man among African missionaries, whose work in South Africa has already 
been sketched. 
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The project of locating a mission station on Lake Nyasa was a difficult one. 
The first task was to get a boat up the Shire River with its sixty miles of 
cataracts. The boat had to be taken apart and carried past these by 1,000 
bearers and then put together on the lake—the first boat to sail the African 
lakes. After the lake was thus reached, the next task was to locate the station. 
It was only after a second attempt that the elevated place that is now known 
as Livingstonia was selected. Accompanying Laws was James Henderson who 
was to select a station for the Church of Scotland Mission. This he did at 
Blantyre in the Shire Highlands. | 

It was in 1876 that reinforcements known as the Livingstone party arrived, 
headed by Dr. Stewart who took charge and stayed for eighteen months. With 
him came four native teachers from Lovedale, one of whom, William 
Koyi, himself was a Zulu convert. He had special influence with the Ngonis, 
a Zulu tribe that had settled along the western side of Lake Nyasa. 

Difficulties were many. The climate took a heavy toll. All suffered from 
fevers. Slave raiders from Zanzibar infested the land. As many as 40,000 
slaves are said to have been transported across the lake. Then the Portuguese 
laid claim to Nyasaland as the hinterland to their own East Africa. It was not 
until 1891, when Britain took over its control, that this difficulty was 
overcome. 

It was in that year also that Laws, when home on furlough, took the 
necessary steps to launch the institution—Livingstonia. After he had made a 
trip to the United States to study such institutions he returned to Africa in 
1894 and with his colleague, Elmslie, selected the site for it. Until his re- 
tirement in 1927, he devoted himself to its upbuilding. It aims to educate not 
only the head but the hand as well. Students are gathered from all surround- 
ing tribes. It has proved to be one of the most potent forces for civilizing 
and Christianizing Central Africa.?° 

The work of this mission is not confined to its institutions, great as these 
are. Evangelistic work throughout Nyasaland has been carried on by its mis- 
sionaries. Famous among these was Donald Fraser (1896-1933). His labors 
were among the Ngonies both in Nyasaland and in the parts of Northern 
Rhodesia that borders on it.*° 

Reference has already been made to the abortive attempt of the Universi- 
ties Mission to start a mission station in the Shire Highlands. After its failure 
to get a foothold there, it decided to make Zanzibar its base of operations. 


7° W7. P. Livingstone, Laws of Livingstonia (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1921). 
% Agnes R. Fraser, Donald Fraser of Livingstonia (London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
1934). 
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From there it has extended its work to Tanganyika, to Nyasaland, to Northern 
Rhodesia, and to Portuguese East Africa. It represents the Anglo-Catholic 
element in Great Britain. Its missionaries live largely in brotherhoods and 
sisterhoods. They are products of the universities. Notable among them is the 
career of William Percival Johnson who, having first prepared himself to 
enter the attractive Indian Civil Service, abandoned that career and joined 
this mission in 1881. He pushed on into Nyasaland and labored there for over 
fifty years. Preaching, literature, especially the Bible, schools, including teacher- 
training and theological, and medical work—the usual forms of mission work 
are all carried on by this mission. It has had large success. In Zanzibar itself a 
cathedral now stands on the very spot that in Livingstone’s time was the slave 
market for the Arab world. It has a Christian community of 104,000 served 
by 82 ordained native pastors and no less than 140 missionaries. 

Other societies also became interested. The Zambesi Industrial Mission is 
one of the largest. It began its work in 1892. The Nyasa Mission started in 
1896 and the Church of Christ in Great Britain began its work in 1905. All 
these are British. American societies have not regarded this as one of their 
special fields, the only exception being the Seventh Day Adventists who started 
work there in 1902. 

Viewing the work in Nyasaland as a whole there are now besides the 
100,000 members that Roman Catholics report, 200,000 Christians in Protes- 
tant missions. Seventy-eight ordained native pastors, and 496 other workers 
minister to them. As in other African churches, the number of women workers 
is small, totalling only fourteen. In 1,574 elementary schools, 120,000, and, 
in six middle schools, 538 pupils are enrolled. School teachers number 1,980 
of whom no more than 32 are women. To prepare teachers there are four 
teacher-training schools with 589 students. Besides these there is a theological 
school with six and an industrial school with twenty pupils. 

Two events have had particularly harmful effects on this otherwise promis- 
ing mission work in Nyasaland. One was the first world war. As Nyasaland 
borders on what was German East Africa, it was occupied by soldiers. Liv- 
ingstonia became a military base. One of the Christians gave expression to 
the demoralization this caused to the work when he told the missionary: “You 
taught us not to drink but we never witnessed such drunkenness before; you 
told us to observe the Sabbath but your countrymen laugh at its observance.” 
Such demoralization was not limited to this field but it was specially marked 
here. Over against this must be placed a credit item and that is that, after the 
war, Tanganyika became a British mandate, and so the facilities of the Livy- 
ingstonia institutions have been made available to its people. 

Another harmful event, also not peculiar to this field but specially marked 
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there, is that the copper belt of Northern Rhodesia draws very many of its 
laborers from Nyasaland. As a rule those who go to labor there are single 
young men away from family and tribal restraints, who receive good wages 
and meet special temptations to yield to the vices of civilization. The gold 
mines on the Rand and the mining centers of the Congo present similar 
problems. 

NORTHERN RHODESIA 


It was in this area that Livingstone ended his explorations. It is a large, 
sparsely populated area drained by the upper Zambesi and its tributaries. 
It was a difficult field to reach not only because of its distance from the coast 
but also because of the warlike character of its tribes. The ill-fated Makololo 
Mission was attempted there as early as 1859. In 1885 Francois Coillard and 
his wife were sent from Basutoland to labor among the warlike Barotse.** 
Their mission, the Paris Evangelical Society, has been laboring since that time 
in this, its Zambesi Mission. Numerical results of their labors have been small 
but they have succeeded in turning the Barotse from their savagery. Joy over 
the conversion of their crown prince, Litia, was soon followed by sorrow over 
his lapsing again into polygamy, one of the besetting sins of African chiefs. 
This mission, as African missions in general, has placed large emphasis on 
industrial work. 

The Primitive Methodists of Britain began their work in 1893 and the 
Church of Scotland entered on its work from Nyasaland in 1894. 

The Cape to Cairo Railroad, projected by Cecil Rhodes, was to pass through 
Northern Rhodesia. While the project was never entirely completed, it did 
extend to this country and made it easier of access early in the twentieth 
century. It was in its wake that different societies entered on their work— 
the River Brethren in 1900, the South African Baptist Mission, the Brethren 
in Christ, and the Seventh Day Adventists all in 1905. The Universities Mis- 
sion entered in 1910, the year in which the Northern Rhodesian bishopric 
was established. The South African Mission began its work in the same year 
and the Wesleyans a year later. A Swedish Baptist Mission entered as late 
as 1931. 

The total Protestant Christian community stands at 57,689 of whom 28,232 
are communicants. Roman Catholic statistics combine Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia in which they report 119,000 members. Protestants report 18 or- 
dained and 586 unordained workers among whom only six are women. Mis- 
sionaries number 247 among whom are one physician and eleven nurses. 
Hospitals number 12 and dispensaries 46. There are 739 elementary schools 


“Edward Shillito, Francois Cotillard, A Wayfaring Man (London: Student Christian 
Movement, 1923). 
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with 50,550 and two middle schools with 128 pupils. Teacher-training schools 
report 175 students. There is also a small Bible training school and a theologi- 
cal seminary. School teachers number 1,404 of whom 125 are women. 

Up to the time of Stanley’s explorations, missions had confined themselves 
to these areas—Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. Stanley himself was not 
a missionary but he began his African explorations in company with Living- 
stone and ended them in contact with Alexander Mackay whom he called the 
greatest misisonary since Livingstone. Sent by James Gordon Bennett of the 
New York Herald to find Livingstone, who had commenced his last explora- 
tion tour in 1866 and was thought and even reported to be dead, he arrived 
at Ujiji where he met Livingstone, November 10, 1871, and for two months 
they toured Lake Tanganyika together. He failed to persuade Livingstone to 
return home with him. Instead Livingstone pushed on to the west of the lakes 
where he died, May 1, 1873, leaving his explorations, however extensive, 
unfinished. It remained for Stanley to complete them. This he did in a tour 
from east to west from October, 1874 to August, 1877, starting at Zanzibar 
and ending at the mouth of the Congo. The geographical results of this tour, 
which, it is stated, accomplished more than any other single exploring expedi- 
tion in Africa,?* must be omitted here. Attention is directed only to the mis- 

sions that entered the countries thus opened. These cover the entire continent 
from east to west and include Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika and the Belgian 
Congo. 

UGANDA 

This was the first door opened to missions early in Stanley’s first exploration 
tour. He was circling around the northern end of the Victoria Nyanza. This 
lake, as also Lake Tanganyika, had already been discovered by the explorers 
Burton and Speke, as early as 1857-59. Even they had been preceded by the 
C. M. S. missionaries, Krapf and Rebmann, the discoverers of Kilimanjaro, 
the highest mountain in Africa, situated on the borderland of what is now 
Kenya and Tanganyika. While they had never seen the lakes they had, from 
reports received from Arab slave raiders, prepared sketches locating the same. 
However after all these previous discoveries, the drainage into and from the 
lakes had still to be discovered and that with a view to determining the source 
of the Congo. This Stanley found in the Luluaba River which Livingstone 
had rightly suspected to be a part of the Congo.** 


®See “Sir Henry Morton Stanley” by Frank R. Cana in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th 
edition, Vol. 21, p. 314. 

Two tours were made by Stanley after this. One, from 1879 to 1884, was from the 
west, on behalf of King Leopold of Belgium, to explore the resources and possibilities of the 
Congo area. The other was ostensibly for the relief of Emin Pasha (1887-89). It was in part 
financed by William Mackinnon on behalf of the British East Africa Company which after 
much persuasion had succeeded in securing a British protectorate over that area. 
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A king, named Mtesa, ruled over Uganda when Stanley toured those parts. 
He made known to Stanley his desire to have missionaries come to his king- 
dom and suggested that they include practical men with mechanical training. 
Stanley wrote the request and gave the message to a Belgian who was return- 
ing to Europe via the Nile. The courier was murdered on the way but the 
message fell into the hands of General Gordon at Khartoum. He sent it on 
to England where it was published in the Daily Telegraph, May 15, 1875. 
Six months after this call was published, the C. M. S. had eight missionaries 
on the way to Uganda—a fine illustration of how to meet an opportunity. 
Among the missionaries was a Scottish engineer, Alexander Mackay. Before 
this he had sought to go to a mission field but was turned down as engineers 
had not been wanted as missionaries. The C. M. S., however, had kept him on 
its list of applicants. When asked whether he was willing to go, he saw in it 
the call for which he had been waiting. At the farewell meeting given the 
party in London, it was he who said that no doubt they would soon hear of 
one or other of the party having fallen; instead of being discouraged thereby 
they should send others to fill up the ranks. 

The difficulties in reaching the field were enormous. The journey of 800 
miles through the jungles from Mombasa on the coast to Uganda took two 
years. A boat to be sailed on the Victoria Nyanza had to be taken apart and 
the parts carried on the heads of coolies. Roads had to be cut through the 
forests. After all these had been surmounted and the boat was sailed on the 
lake, the climate and the dangers of living among a primitive people far away 
from consular protection created new difficulties. Within two years of reaching 
their destination two had died, two had been murdered, and two had been 
invalided home. 

In 1879 Roman Catholic missionaries also entered Uganda. This meant 
more than that a rival church now sought to win the favor of Mtesa and the 
Bagandas, as the people of Uganda are called. Back of the Roman Catholic 
and the Protestant churches stood antagonistic political forces, since French 
and British for a long time sought to become the paramount powers in these 
regions. The situation was still further complicated by the Moslem Arabs who 
tried to disaffect the mind of Mtesa by telling him that if the missionaries 
would remain they would eat up his land. They did not prevail with Mtesa 
himself but they did with his son, Mwanga, who became Uganda’s ruler after 
_ Mtesa’s death in 1884. 

Thus the Christians in Uganda soon after they had received their baptism 
by water were called on to meet their baptism by fire. The first five converts 
were baptized in 1882. Others followed. In 1883 three Christian lads were 
burned to death. They met their martyrdom singing. The fact that his mechan- 
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ical skill was needed by the king as also that he could find safety in his boat 
on the lake saved Mackay’s life. 

It was in the autumn of 1885 that Bishop Hannington, who had been ap. 
pointed to the bishopric of East Africa, with a party of new recruits for the 
mission, traveled inland by a more northerly route which was shorter. How- 
ever it also took him through a more dangerous region. He was murdered on 
the borders of Uganda evidently by Mwanga’s orders. Then in May, 1886, 
persecutions of the Christians began on a large scale. No less than two hun- 
dred suffered martyrdom. For much of this time Mackay held the post alone, 
in spite of his suffering frequently from fever. Stanley visited him as he came 
to the end of his expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha in 1889, staying with 
him three weeks. He tried to persuade Mackay to return with him to England. 
He needed a furlough. It was long overdue. But he refused to leave until 
reinforcements should come. He died February 8, 1890. Little wonder that 
Stanley should have called him the best missionary since Livingstone.** 

Six months after Mackay’s death Bishop Tucker arrived with reinforce- 
ments. In 1894 the country became a British protectorate. However, even 
then troublous times still had to be met. In 1897 Mwanga rebelled. That had 
to be put down. Then the Sudan Negroes attacked Uganda. To conquer them 
was an even more difficult task. It was in this struggle that J. L. Pilkington 
was killed, one of the mission’s ablest missionaries who completed the Bible 
translation begun by Mackay into Luganda, as the language is called. Before 
this it had been necessary to use the Swahili translation made by earlier mis- 
sionaries in the Sudan for that was the lingua franca of these parts of Africa. 

Bishop Tucker labored there for eighteen years, and developed the work 
along the lines of sulf-support and self-government.*® As in all African work, 
education, elementary and here also higher education, was developed, the 
latest institution to be founded being the Makarere College maintained with 
government’s assistance by grants-in-aid since 1922. This is to develop into a 
university. A railroad now connects the Victoria Nyanza with the coast. For 
good or for ill, Uganda has been drawn very rapidly into the currents of 
modern civilization. All Protestant mission work there is done by Anglicans 
except only a little that has been done by the African Inland Mission since 
1915 and even less by the Seventh Day Adventists begun in 1927. The Prot- 
estant Christian community numbers 330,000 of whom 70,000 are communi- 
cants. They are ministered to by 84 ordained native pastors and 3,191 un- 
ordained workers of whom 219 are women. It is of interest that a son of the 
murderer of Bishop Hannington became a Christian worker in the Baganda 


“4 A. M. Mackay, Pioneer Missionary of the Church Missionary Society to Uganda. By 


His Sister (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1890). 
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Church. Missionaries number 155 among whom nine are medical doctors and 
of these two are women. There are also fourteen trained nurses. In 2,075 
elementary schools 99,547 pupils are enrolled and in three high schools the 
enrollment is 82. Medical work is carried on in eleven hospitals and ten dis- 
pensaries. The Roman Catholics report a membership in their churches in 
Uganda of about 600,000. 


KENYA 


It was along the borderland between Kenya and Tanganyika, formerly 
British and German East Africa, that missionaries first made their way to 
Uganda. Kenya includes both a protectorate and a colony. The protectorate 
is a strip along the coast ten miles wide leased from the sultan of Zanzibar 
since 1891. The colony covers all the rest of Kenya territory. It came under 
the control of the British East Africa Company in 1891 and was by it trans- 
ferred to Britain in 1895. It became a British colony in 1920. Though the 
southern part is near the equator, the southwest consists of highlands which 
rise to 5,000 feet above sea level and that makes this part suitable for Euro- 
pean colonization. This indeed complicates Kenya’s problems for there are no 
less than 9,000 Europeans and 15,000 Asiatics who have emigrated thither. 
Along the coast the Arab Moslems predominate. Most of the 3,000,000 in- 
habitants however are Bantus with a Hamitic strain. Swahili is the language 
used most widely although the African tribes use their own dialects. 

The C. M. S. is the oldest mission laboring in Kenya as also the largest. 
Reference has already been made to the work of Krapf and Rebmann who, 
entering from the Egyptian side, began the C. M. S. work as early as 1844. 
The Anglicans have made it a diocese with headquarters at Mombasa. Their 
work now, as in other mission fields, is diocesan and not mission-centered. 
The diocese has in it more than half of the Kenya Christians. Their high 
school is its chief institution for higher education. At Freetown they also con- 
duct a divinity school. 

The African Inland Mission has been laboring in Kenya since 1896. It 
however has been making it chiefly a way of approach to the interior which 
it considers its special field. The United Free Church of Scotland began its 
Kikuyu Mission in 1901. As already mentioned, in its founding Dr. Stewart 
of Lovedale was the adviser. As in its other mission fields, the Scottish Mis- 
sion here too maintains an efficient educational system. While British East 
_ Africa largely follows the grant-in-aid system in vogue in India, yet its limited 
funds are so largely devoted to the education of its European and Arab chil- 
dren as to leave little for the promotion of the education of the Africans. This 
leaves schools for Africans almost entirely to missions. 
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A very interesting indigenous work has sprung up under the impact of 
missions. It is the Kavirondo Welfare Association which works for the social 
elevation of the people in co-operation with both the government and 
missions.*° 

The Neukirchen Mission has been carrying on a small work in Kenya 
since 1887. No less than six American societies have entered since 1892. 
The South Africa Mission Board also carries on a small work. 

The total Protestant community in Kenya numbers 113,170. Roman Cath- 
olics have almost the same number for they report 114,000 as members of 
their communion. Protestants have 72 ordained native pastors and 959 un- 
ordained workers of whom 278 are women. Missionaries number 288 of 
whom 12 are medical doctors, three being women. There are also nine trained 
nurses. In 953 elementary schools 50,356 pupils are enrolled and in six high 
schools there are 471. Five Bible training schools are conducted. School 
teachers number 1,450 of whom 73 are women. Seventeen stationary and 42 
mobile dispensaries are being conducted and 30 student nurses are under- 
going training. 

TANGANYIKA 

It was over Tanganyika that Stanley had to lead his caravan in his search 
for Livingstone. It was over this country in the opposite direction that Arab 
slave raiders led their slave gangs to the coast. Dr. Karl Peters with two 
companions made extensive explorations of it in 1884. In 1885 he formed 
the German East Africa Company whose charter gave it the right to these 
parts which had not yet been clearly delimited. This was done afterward and 
Tanganyika became German East Africa until the first world war. Since then 
most of it is a British mandate but the part between Lake Tanganyika and 
the Victoria Nyanza, which is indeed the most populous and progressive part 
of the country, was mandated to Belgium. 

As is the case in all the countries on the eastern coast, Moslem Arabs, 
about 30,000 of them, are the dominant race there. The chief port, Dar-es- 
Salaam, in its very name shows their influence. From this place the Germans 
constructed a railway to the shores of Lake Tanganyika. The climate of the 
coastal plains here as elsewhere is very deadly, but in the interior the ground 
is higher, rising in the southwest to the Livingstone Mountains, 5,000 feet 
high, and in the north is Kilimanjaro, Africa’s highest mountain, over 19,000 
feet high. All the tribes outside of the coastal areas belong to the Bantus. 
The highlands are suitable for European colonization. The conditions on which 
it was mandated to Britain were made with this in mind, one of the conditions 


°° Thomas Jesse Jones, Education in East Africa (New York: Phelps-Stokes Fund, n.d.), 
Pps L24.5125. 
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being that native lands were not to be alienated to non-natives. In the later 
application of this condition it was made specially applicable to British Indians. 
Other conditions of the mandate were that forced labor should be abolished 
except for essential public works and services, and the traffic in arms and in 
spirits should be prohibited. As for the German occupation of Tanganyika, 
while they were in possession they had to suppress an Arab uprising in 1889, 
and in 1905 a mote serious one of the Africans due to the alienation of their 
lands. Germany, during its tenure, did abolish the slave trade, built railways 
and substantial buildings, and conducted numerous scientific studies of the 
people and of their languages. 

Mission work in Tanganyika dates from 1867 when the Universities Mis- 
sion entered on work there from its station at Zanzibar. The C. M. S. opened 
its work in 1876 along the route that its missionaries had to take to go to 
Uganda. In 1898 it transferred part of its work to the Moravians and to the 
Leipzig Society. As now carried on, Anglican work is diocesan under three 
bishoprics, that of central Tanganyika, of Masasi to the south, and of Zanzibar 
to the north. 

With the German occupation in 1885, this became the special field for 
Lutherans, including those in the United Churches on the Continent. The first 
to enter the field was the German Evangelical Mission for East Africa. In it 
the Berlin and Bethel missions united under the name of Berlin III. This or- 
ganization however did not last long and its work was taken over by the two 
constituent missions. The old Berlin Society entered the field from its mission 
stations in South Africa in 1891 and began its work near Lake Nyasa. In the 
same year the Moravians started a mission to the south of Lake Tanganyika 
taking over some of the C. M. S. field. The Leipzig Society began its work in 
1893 in the north about Kilimanjaro, also receiving some of the C. M. S. field. 
In 1911 the Schleswig-Holstein and the Neukirchen societies started work in 
Urundi. The L. M. S., which had entered Tanganyika after Livingstone’s time, 
handed over its work to these Continental societies. This left the entire field 
largely to them. They entered it with enthusiasm, doing their work with the 
thoroughness characteristic of German missions. In spite of the interruption 
to the work by the first world war, the work continued to advance. After 
Tanganyika had been mandated to Britain, its governor, Lord Milner, gave 
permission for a commission of the National Lutheran Council (American), 
to visit and to provide for the continuance of the work. It was on its advice 
that the Augustana Synod made itself responsible for work there, before Ger- 
man missionaries were allowed to return. Since that time it continues a mission 
of its own. In 1924 German missionaries were allowed to return but, both 
because of the change in government and because of more limited men and 
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means from the home constituency, work went on at a less rapid pace. In 
spite of this they report about 150,000 Christians in their churches. The 
second world war again placed these among what are known as orphaned 
missions. The Lutheran World Convention, realizing the special obligations 
that Lutherans have toward this field, is endeavoring to provide men and means 
to conserve and extend this promising work. 

American missions here, besides the Augustana Synod, are confined to 
Seventh Day Adventists who entered in 1904 and Mennonites who began 
their work in 1934. 

In spite of the fact that this work has had to be carried on with interrup- 
tions caused by two world wars and in spite of the further fact that the most 
fruitful part of Tanganyika, that of Ruanda-Urundi, has been mandated to 
_ Belgium, mission work has been progressing most encouragingly. In 1938 the 
Protestant Christian community stood at 125,000 of whom 70,000 were com- 
municants ministered to by 114 ordained pastors and 471 others. Missionaries 
number 509. Among them are 15 medical doctors and 51 trained nurses. 
Roman Catholics report a membership of 1,500,000 largely in the environs 
of Ruanda-Urundi. Protestant mission elementary schools number 1,804 with 
80,000 pupils. Two-thirds of these are in the missions for which the National 
Lutheran Council is responsible. There ate 14 middle and high schools, with 
967 pupils. School teachers number 2,789, nearly 2,100 of whom belong to 
the Lutheran missions. Teacher training schools number twelve, half of which 
are credited to the Lutherans. Medical work is carried on in thirty-five mission 
hospitals and seventy-seven dispensaries. The Universities Mission maintains a 
medical college with twenty students. True to the genius of its work at home 
and abroad, the Bethel Mission reports an old peoples’ home with 108 in- 
mates. A work that can show results like these within the period of an or- 
dinary life time ought to make a strong appeal to the Lutheran Church for 
its continuance. 

THE BELGIAN CONGO 

The opening of the Congo coincided with a rising tide of interest in world 
evangelization. Stanley’s first expedition was followed by his undertaking to 
explore the resources of this country at the request and by the support of 
the king of Belgium. This task took him five years, from 1879 to 1884. It was 
after that in 1885 that the Berlin Congress, at which he was present, in par- 
titioning the newly explored parts of Africa, allotted the Congo Free State 
to Belgium. It was made a condition of this assignment that the new state 
should be open to missions, Protestant as well as Catholic. By 1904 complaints 
were made by missionaries, supported by the British consul, Sir Roger Case- 
ment, of most cruel exactions by Belgian representatives. If the quota of rubber 
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or ivory was not met by the natives, punishments which did not stop short 
of mutilation were inflicted. As a result of the report made on these atrocities 
by an investigating commission, the status of the Congo Free State was in 1908 
changed to that of the Belgian Congo. Since then matters have improved but, 
as in other colonies under Roman Catholic rulers, Protestant missions have 
had to labor under disadvantages. Roman Catholic missions have profited 
thereby. Especially is this true of that part of German East Africa — the 
Ruanda-Urundi region—that was mandated to Belgium by the Versailles 
Treaty. This has become one of the most successful Roman Catholic missions 
in the world where as many as 40,000 a year are baptized and a total of half 
a million members claimed.?* In all the Congo Roman Catholics report a 
total membership of nearly 2,000,000 baptized and catechumens. 

Protestant mission work in the Congo was launched as early as 1878 by 
the Livingstone Inland Mission which had been promoted by H. Grattan 
Guinness and was aimed to do for the interior of Africa what the China In- 
land Mission had done for that country. In seven years it planted ten stations 
as far as Stanley Pool. During this time it sent out fifty missionaries of whom 
no less than twelve died and twelve were invalided home. The expenses for 
maintaining the work soon proved too great for a society that could not rely 
on a definite home base and so the stations were turned over to the American 
Baptists who entered the Congo in 1884. They have extended their work far 
beyond the Stanley Pool. 

Related to their work is that of the English Baptists. They had maintained 
a mission from 1844 to 1849 on the island of Fernando-Po. This mission was 
started by Christians from Jamaica who aimed to make it a colony for freed 
slaves after the manner of Sierra Leone and Liberia. This project was aban- 
doned because of the fatalities among the missionaries but chiefly because 
they were no longer wanted when Spain took possession of the island. The 
mission then moved to the Cameroons where the Rev. Alfred Sakar labored 
from 1845 to 1879. He translated the Bible into one of the languages. He 
also introduced not a few of the tropical fruits of the West Indies to this part 
of Africa. He was instrumental in securing the first missionaries of this society 
for the Congo, George Grenfell and Thomas Comber. They began their work 
in the Cameroons in 1878 but, when these were allotted to Germany in 1885 
and German had to be taught in the schools, their work was turned over to — 
the Basel Society. 

In starting their work in the Congo they were helped very much by the 
liberal support of Robert Arthington of Leeds—a man of means who lived 
a hermit life that he might help missions. Two boats, one after the other, 
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suited to sail the Congo River and its tributaries, were given by him and other 
expenses of the mission assured. Comber died after ten years’ service. Grenfell 
labored until 1906 exploring tributaries to the north, east, and south of the 
Congo, and planting stations often at the peril of his life. He aimed to get 
away from the coastal area which has been described as exhibiting a pitiful 
mixture of savagery and civilization. He was attacked twenty times, stoned and 
shot at with poisoned arrows, and was a mark for more spears than he could 
number. He was among those who brought to the attention of the authorities 
the atrocities inflicted on the natives. This led to his being requested to serve 
on a government commission for their protection—an honor which he de- 
clined. He opened station after station for this mission, on as far as to the 
borders of Uganda. Fatalities among the missionaries were many. In 1887 
alone, six of them died within seven months. He died in 1906 and was buried 
in the Congo for the opening of which he ranks next to Stanley himself.*® 
His mission along with that of the American Baptists is among the largest in 
the Congo. They jointly maintain a theological seminary, the only one in that 
country listed in the 1938 report. 

About the time that Stanley explored the lower Congo, a Frenchman named 
Brazza made explorations on the northern side of the lower Congo River 
where Brazzaville, named in his honor, now stands. With this as its chief 
station and extending beyond into Equatorial French Africa is the Swedish 
Missions Forbundet, which began its extensive work there in 1886. This is 
the largest Continental mission operating in the Congo. 

It was also in the year 1886 that Bishop William Taylor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church proposed to establish a self-supporting work with one 
thousand stations in the Congo. The missionaries were to live off the land. 
The scheme could not be worked in a primitive country like Africa with its 
unhealthy climate. His successor had practically to begin the work anew and 
that with the added difficulty that always attends projects that have once 
failed. The work of the Methodist Church, while not as large as some others, 
continues to this day. 

Even though H. Grattan Guinness was compelled to hand the work of the 
Livingstone Inland Mission to a denominational society, in 1888 he began 
the Regions Beyond Mission whose aim it was to reach unoccupied fields in 
all parts of the world, Africa included. In the Congo it undertook work among 
the Balolo, north of the equator and of the great bend in the Congo River. 
Insuperable difficulties had to be met at first both from the climate and be- 
cause of governmental interference. Since 1908 these have greatly dimin- 


*° Harry Johnston, George Grenfell and the Congo, 2 vols. (London: Hutchinson & Co., 
1908); also George Hawker, The Life of George Grenfell (New York: Revell, 1909). 
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ished. It is of interest that among the Balolo one of the first indigenous move- 
ments in favor of monogamy has sprung up. 

One of the most successful missions is that of the Southern Presbyterians 
in the region of Kassai, west of Lake Tanganyika. Its aim was to send a colored 
and white missionary together, two by two. There has been a genuine mass 
movement in this mission which accounts for the fact that its membership is 
the largest of any Protestant society laboring in the Congo. 

Numerous other societies entered the Belgian Congo—Plymouth Brethren 
(1886), the Mennonite Congo Inland Mission and the Wescott Brethren 
(1890); the Belgian Protestant Society (1910); the African Inland Mis- 
sion (1912); the Heart of Africa Mission started by the famous Charles T. 
Studd (1913); etc. Altogether thirty-five different societies are listed as 
laboring there.®® Considine in his book, Across A World, perhaps not without 
some reason refers to these as crazy-quilt patchwork. It may be remarked 
however that to a Protestant the numerous Roman Catholic orders at work 
in their missions are quite as confusing. The only difference is that all these 
orders are under the unified direction of Propaganda. The newly organized 
National Christian Councils in all countries, not until recently in Africa due 
to difficulties in communications, will no doubt in due time give unified 
direction to Protestant work. 

Considering the difficulties that had to be overcome, the brief time in which 
missions have been at work, and often the want of co-ordination among the 
various agencies, mission work in the Congo need not fear to be judged by © 
its results. The Protestant community numbers 456,287 of whom 267,964 are 
communicants. If the large Baptist missions would count infant membership, 
as others do, the number of members would be considerably larger. Ordained 
native pastors number 336 and unordained workers 8,015 of whom 1,151 are 
women. Missionaries number 1,079 and of these 38 are physicians, three of 
them women, and there are 55 trained nurses. This medical staff conducts 40 
hospitals and 98 dispensaries. School work in the Congo is almost entirely of 
the elementary grade. There are over 8,000 of these with an enrolment of 
over 300,000 pupils. 

THE CAMEROONS 

As already indicated under work in the Congo, Baptists began work here as 
early as 1844. After the Basel Mission had taken over their work in 1885, 
stations to the number of thirty-three were opened. A school system and med- 
ical work were inaugurated. Southern Presbyterians extended their work to the 
Cameroons from the adjoining French Gabun in 1923. Mass movements 
toward Christianity had begun before the first world war. Because of that war 
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all German missionaries were removed from their work. The Versailles Treaty 
mandated the part adjoining Nigeria, about a tenth of the Cameroons, to 
Britain. The rest was mandated to France. All the Basel stations except the 
five in the British mandate were then amicably transferred to the Paris Evan- 
gelical Society. It was later, in 1925, that a Scandinavian society, and in 1928 
the Seventh Day Adventists, began their work there. 

In addition to the difficulties to the work caused by the war, Roman Cath- 
olics here, as elsewhere, gained special advantages when the Cameroons were 
mandated to France. Their membership here is included under that of French 
Equatorial Africa. Then, too, the Arabs who pressed on the Cameroons from 
the Sudan became more active because of the war. In spite of these difficulties, 
Protestant Christians in the Cameroons number 140,000 of whom 80,000 are 
communicants, ministered to by 42 ordained native pastors and 1,070 un- 
ordained workers of whom 29 are women. Missionaries number 161 of whom 
six are physicians and nine are trained nurses. 


FRENCH BQUATORIAL AFRICA 


This large province comprising nearly a million square miles is largely 
Moslem, except in the Congo River area. Missions have been at work almost 
entirely in the non-Moslem portion of the country. Roman Catholics here and 
in the Cameroons mandated to France have a membership of nearly 400,000. 
Among Protestant missions, the largest are the Paris Evangelical (entered 
1892) and the Swedish Missions Forbundet (since 1909). American Brethren 
(Mennonite) also have had a fair number of accessions. The total Protestant 
membership of all missions however is no more than 45,579. The ordained 
native pastors number 180 and unordained workers 851 of whom only six 
are women. The number of missionaries is 186. Medical work is done by one 
woman physician and four nurses. About 9,000 pupils are enrolled in 266 
elementary schools. The Swedish Mission conducts a teacher-training school 
with 71 students. 

It is in this part of Africa that Dr. Albert Schweitzer has been carrying on 
his famous work independently of all mission organizations. His work is 
humanitarian rather than directly evangelistic. The way in which this talented 
scholar has devoted himself to the relief of human suffering is having marked 
influence not only on Africa but also in inciting the churches to emulate him 
in good works. 

Along the coast, as the gateway to this part of Africa, are Rio Muni, the 
continental portion of Spanish New Guinea, and the Island of Fernando-Po. 
There Roman Catholics report a membership of 50,000, being about a third of 
the population. The only Protestant work there, since the Baptists moved their 
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work to the interior, are the Wesleyans who have been laboring there since _ 
1870. They report a membership of 2,400 of whom 1,600 are communicants. 


MADAGASCAR, MAURITIUS, REUNION, AND THE SEYCHELLES 


Madagascar, the third largest island in the world, is about 1,000 miles 
long and on an average 250 miles wide. It has a population of about 
4,000,000. One language, Malagasy, is spoken over the island. The Hova, 
inhabitants of a large part, chiefly the eastern, have their racial affinities 
among Malayans and not among Africans. The fauna and the flora of Mada- 
gascar are also related to those of Malaya. Madagascar was ruled by its own 
kings and queens. Then it became a French protectorate and since 1896 a 
French colony. 

Mission work was commenced by the L. M. S. in 1820 in the northern half 
of the island. It had good success as its king, Radama, welcomed it. He died 
in 1828 and the wife that succeeded him, Ranavalona, took a different attitude. 
She banished all missionaries and persecuted native Christians. No less than 
200 Christians received the martyr’s crown during the twenty-five years that 
she was on the throne. Fortunately the Bible had been translated into Malagasy 
before the end of Radama’s reign. The church grew tenfold during the time 
of its persecutions, its faith being nurtured and extended by the Scriptures 
which had been published in the native language. In 1935 the church in 
Madagascar celebrated the centenary of this publication and in 1936 the 
centenary of its first martyrs. Radama II succeeded to the throne in 1861. 
Then persecutions ceased and his successor, Ranavalona II (1868-83) herself 
became a Christian. 

Since France assumed control of the island the work has gone on with only 
a few serious interruptions. One occurred in 1895-96 when the Malagasy 
rebelled against France. As is generally the case in such uprisings, it turned 
against everything foreign and this led to the destruction of 750 churches. 
Another was due to the unfavorable attitude of the French governor toward 
mission work and particularly toward mission schools. This occurred after 
1905. Since 1914 the attitude of government has changed. While no grants 
are given to mission schools, they are allowed to do their work without inter- 
ference. 

In 1864 both the S. P. G. and the C. M. S. began work on the island. The 
C. M. S. however withdrew after ten years. Lutherans from Norway, assisted 
by Norwegian Lutherans in America, began their extensive work in 1866, at 
first in one mission but since 1888 in adjoining fields. Both work in the — 
southern half of the island, the Norwegians toward the west, the Americans 
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toward the east. Their combined work stands second only to the pioneer 
Leos 4° 

After France had assumed control of the island, both the Paris Evangelical 
Mission and the Jesuits began their work in Madagascar. The former, assisted 
by the Friends, now ranks third among Protestant missions. The Roman Cath- 
olics have had much larger accessions. They report a membership of 575,000. 
The entire Protestant membership stands at 422,400 of whom 132,600 are 
communicants. There are 959 ordained Malagasy pastors and 4,900 unor- 
dained workers of whom 13 are women. Missionaries number 293. Medical 
missionaries are limited to one doctor and two nurses. School work is exten- 
sive. In 597 elementary schools there are 35,987 and in 11 high schools 1,128 
pupils. In these schools 1,006 teachers are employed of whom 102 are women. 
For the preparation of pastors and Christian teachers there are 10 Bible 
training schools with 245 students, and 6 theological schools with 262 stu- 
dents. Two of the theological schools with 97 students are Lutheran. Of the 
four mission hospitals in the island, three are carried on by the Lutheran 
missions. The Christian community, Protestant and Roman Catholic combined, 
is about one-fourth of the population—an unusually large percentage when 
compared with other mission fields. 


To the east and northeast of Madagascar are scattered islands; Reunion, 
which is French; and the Mauritius and the Seychelle group, which are Brit- 
ish. Their entire area is only 1,879 square miles and their population 650,000. 
Of this population 357,000 are enrolled as Roman Catholics. Most of the 
other Christian work is done by Anglicans. It is not extensive—the member- 
ship being only 10,700 of whom 3,650 are communicants. Twenty-five ele 
mentary schools have an enrolment of 4,500 pupils. Missionaries number 22. 
The Anglicans maintain a small theological seminary. 


The Mauritius have a British Indian population of at least 300,000. Im- 
migration from India: to this island began in 1834 after Britain had freed all 
slaves. As in the Fijis, in Natal, and in British Guiana, they came at first as 
indentured laborers in the sugar plantations. While not a few of the laborers 
return to India after their time of service is over, so many have settled down 
there that they form more than two-thirds of the population. 


CONCLUSION 


Viewing Protestant mission work in Africa as a whole, in spite of the fact 
that it has not infrequently been sporadic and lacking in co-ordination, no 
other field has had greater success. In 1903 Protestant Christians numbered 


“ Interpretative Statistical Survey, p. 74. 
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350,000; in 1938, 2,000,000. During this same period the native staff of 
mission workers, ordained and unordained, rose from 22,279 to 38,843 and 
the foreign staff from 3,335 to 8,447. In 1903, 6,528 elementary schools 
enrolled 370,000 pupils; in 1938 the number had risen to 28,000 schools 
and 1,500,000 pupils. While missions have devoted most attention to elemen- 
tary education, they also maintain 248 middle and high schools with 18,175 
students and 67 special schools enrolling 1,712 students. No less than 36,022 
teachers of whom 2,821 are women are employed in all these schools. To 
prepare pastors, teachers, and doctors, and other leaders there are seven col- 
leges with 1,769, 28 theological schools with 2,429, 104 teacher-training 
schools with 6,274, and two medical schools with 50 students. Missions also 
conduct no less than 249 hospitals and 761 dispensaries. One may still ask, 
what are all these among so many in this large continent? When viewed 
against the short time that missions have been at work in Africa, however, 
one cannot but be impressed with the array of forces that have been set in 
motion for the regeneration of what until recently has been known as the 
Dark Continent. 

One dare not overlook the dangers that still have to be overcome. The 
transition from the tribal, in many cases even savage, state to an ordered 
civilization, and in not a few cases to a modern industrial order, has been so 
rapid that Christian virtues yet need largely to be nurtured and character 
developed. How can the new be assimilated without sacrificing the old values 
that tribal discipline had inculcated? This, it has been recognized by adminis- 
trators as well as missionaries, is the problem that education must meet and 
to its solution its methods must be adapted. Even more serious is the question, 
How can those newly emancipated from tribal restraints be strengthened to 
resist the alluring temptations of Western civilization? How are they to be 
kept from substituting Western secularism for the superstitions they have been 
taught to abandon? Nowhere is the question more acute than in many parts 
of Africa, How are the relations of the master race, largely foreign, to a 
subject people to whom after all the land by right belongs, to be amicably 
adjusted? This is a problem not peculiar to Africa. For the Christian move- 
ment it must be a decided advantage that missions have always been the 
champions of native rights. In the light of past achievements, the new forces 
that have been released, and the problems that need yet to be solved, it has 
been truly said that Africa should no longer be regarded as the Dark Con- 
tinent but rather as the Continent of unparalleled opportunity. 


CHAPTER XVII 
LATIN AMERICA 


MISSIONS in Latin America differ from those described hitherto because 
their work is very largely among nominal or lapsed Christians. The manner 
in which this large area was led to profess adherence to the Roman Catholic 
form of Christianity has been briefly sketched under “Missions of the Roman 
Catholic Period” (see pp. 40-42). That church continues its efforts to reach 
the unevangelized Indians to this day. That this is no small task may be seen 
in the fact that these are said to number fully 5,000,000. Roman Catholics 
report a staff of missioners numbering 2,408 working among these, of whom 
about half are sisters. They further report that there are 78 ordained national 
priests and 3,625 unordained workers laboring for the conversion of the 
Indians. They do mission work in every country except in Salvador, Bolivia, 
and Argentina. In their mission churches alone they claim a membership of 
2,837,766. 

That countries in which the established church is so active in carrying on 
its Own mission work should themselves be treated as foreign mission fields 
by Protestants has been objected to by Roman Catholics and would seem to 
need justification. Anglicans here, as elsewhere, long refused to establish mis- 
sions among Roman Catholics, just as it has been their policy not to do 
mission work among the various Oriental Christian communities. It was for 
this reason that they refused to allow Latin American missions to be given a 
place on the program of the Edinburgh Conference in 1910. Due to this 
ruling, a special conference had to be convened at Panama in 1912 by those 
conducting missions in Catholic America. These feel themselves justified in 
this work because the type of Christianity that exists in the less advanced 
areas is of a low type being mixed with animistic cults carried over from 
the Indians. Then too in the more progressive countries the intellectuals have 
separated from the church. Even among the liberal Roman Catholics who 
keep their connection with their church there are those who welcome Prot- 
estant missions because they believe their work makes for the improvement 
of the Roman Catholic Church itself. Nor dare the fact be overlooked that 
there are millions of Indians and others who are as primitive as are the people 
in the interior of Africa. It needs also to be remembered that immigration 
into South America, particularly in the countries bordering on the Atlantic, 
from other than Roman Catholic countries, has called for extensive home 
mission or diaspora work by Protestant churches. It is for this reason that 
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some of the churches carry on their work under boards of American missions. 
Still others conduct some of their work under boards of American missions and 
the rest under their foreign mission boards. Thus the United Lutheran Church’s 
Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands’ work is under the former; that in British 
Guiana and Argentina under the latter. This policy may call for revision. 
The fact is that the lines between home and foreign missions may have to be 
changed the world over, wherever the younger churches are able to become 
the agency through which missions must do their work, for, when that stage 
is reached, the dividing line between home and foreign missions no longer 
holds. It is for this very reason that even the countries predominantly Prot- 
estant may be regarded as mission fields. The Roman Catholic Church indeed 
does not hesitate so to regard them. 

Latin America consists of twenty republics besides the small possessions 
belonging to Britain, the United States, Holland, and France. Except only in 
Brazil and Haiti, the prevailing language and culture is Spanish. The long 
connection with Spain dating from the very beginning of Europe’s exploration 
of the Americas accounts for this. When the newly explored world was divided 
between Spain and Portugal, Brazil was regarded as falling within Portugal’s 
sphere and so that country has continued the Portuguese language and culture. 
For similar reasons Haiti continues to use French. 

It was from 1810 onward that the movement of South American countries 
to separate themselves from European control had its beginning. This spread 
with remarkable rapidity. Mexico declared its independence in 1821, Vene- 
zuela and Colombia (up to that time known as New Granada) in 1831, 
Argentina in 1810, Chile in 1818, Peru in 1821, Ecuador and Bolivia in 
1825. It was in this period (1823) that the Monroe Doctrine was enunciated 
with the object of safeguarding the newly won independence of these coun- 
tries. Although the independence movement was frequently linked with efforts 
to throw off ecclesiastical control, the prevailing religion continued to be, as 
it had been under Spain and Portugal, the Roman Catholic Church. A pro- 
vision to this effect was incorporated in fundamental law. Whether liberty to 
propagate other types of Christianity should be granted or denied depended on 
how powerful that church was to shape state policies. It has however been 
legally granted though in some places, notably in Peru, as late as 1915. 

Populations also differ in various parts of Latin America, as would be 
expected from history. Racial purity was never made a social requirement as 
has been the case in Anglo-Saxon America. Large numbers of Africans were 
brought to the West Indies and the countries along the shores of the Caribbean _ 
Sea, to work in the plantations. This was due in the first instance to the advice 
of Las Casas, protector of Indians, to keep them from being enslaved. Portugal 
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was the pioneer slave-trading country and so more Africans were brought to 
Brazil than to other states on the continent of South America. On the west 
coast of South America, chiefly Peru, some slaves were imported from the 
Society Islands in the Pacific. The west coast of South America indeed has a 
very small African strain. Chile claims to be entirely Indian and Spanish. A 
small Oriental immigration needs yet to be added. To work in the plantations, 
indentured laborers were brought to British Guiana and Trinidad. There are 
over 100,000 British Indians in each of these, with another 30,000 in Dutch 
Guiana. Holland brought Javanese Moslems from their East India possessions 
to Guiana. These number 30,000. In later times no less than 200,000 Japanese 
migrated to Brazil—a movement that has however been checked. Such mi- 
grations also extended to Mexico. What a mingling of races and colors is thus 
found in Latin America! In Mexico, for instance, a third of the population is 
still Indian, more than half is mixed and only 12 per cent is of pure white 
ancestry. In the West Indies, Africans and mixed descendants predominate. 
In South America, pure Europeans are said to number 22.5 per cent, pure 
Indian 21.25 per cent, Mestizos 37.5 per cent, and Negroes and orientals 
18.75 per cent.1 Nowhere else is there so diversified a racial mixture among 
a population numbering 125,000,000 people. 


EARLY SCHOOLS 


Independence movements in Latin America offered special opportunities 
for mission work along educational lines. The high rate of illiteracy among 
the people then, as always, made a special appeal to supporters of mission 
work in Catholic America. The Foreign School Society of Great Britain, in 
1818, sent James Thomson, a Scotchman, to Argentina as its representative. 
That society had been founded by Joseph Lancaster, a contemporary of Robert 
Raikes, and the schools maintained by it were named the Lancasterian Schools. 
It is of interest that Lancaster is said to have taken as his model the orphanage 
schools at Madras, India. Schools were conducted on the monitorial system, 
the more advanced pupils being made teachers of the rest under the direction 
of a headmaster. Thus hundreds could be reached in each school. Even more 
significant from the missionary standpoint is the fact that the chief textbook 
in these schools was the Bible. The British and Foreign Bible Society furnished 
these. Thomson labored in Latin America from 1818 to 1828, establishing 
such schools in Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, and 
Mexico. Had this work been continued and developed, the republics then 
started might have written into their constitutions that the Church of Christ 


*W7. D. Schermerhorn, The Christian Mission in the Modern World (New York: Abing- 
don, 1933), p. 308. 
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was to be regarded as the Church by law established and not the Roman 
Catholic Church.” The work was not however approved by clerical and politi- 
cal leaders and so it soon came to an end, but not before thousands of Bibles 
had thereby been put into circulation.’ 


BIBLE SOCIETIES 


In every mission field in the world, Bible societies have shown themselves 
to be indispensable aids for the spread of the Gospel. Because of conditions in 
Latin America, these societies have not only been auxiliaries to the work of 
evangelism there, but have even been primary agencies in the work. This is 
true of all the societies, the British and Foreign Bible Society, the American 
Bible Society, and, in a lesser degree, the Scottish or Edinburgh Society. 


Agencies and depositories are found in all the large areas of Latin America. 


Bible distribution, as already indicated, dates from the time of the Lancasterian 
schools. Agencies were started in the La Plata area, 1864; in Brazil, 1876; 
in Mexico, 1878; in the West Indies, 1882; in the Caribbean area, 1892; in 
Puerto Rico, 1898; in the Upper Andes area, 1919; in the Chile-Bolivia area, 
which until that time was attached to the La Plata Agency, 1936. Colporteurs 
not only were the first missionaries to enter the various countries but even 
after the missionary societies had started work they circulated the Scriptures 
beyond the borders occupied by missions, often in the face of the bitterest 
persecution. It was thus that the Gospel was first brought to Bolivia by Jose 
Mongiardino. Before he went on that tour he was warned that he would not 
return alive. He was murdered in a lonely place along the way. Beginning 
in 1885 Andrew W. Milne and Francisco Penzotti went around the entire 
continent of South America circulating the Scriptures. Penzotti was imprisoned 
for eight months in Peru on the charge of spreading heretical doctrines. The 
extent of the work of colporteurs may be seen in the services of Hugh Clarence 
Tucker, the American Bible Society's agent in Brazil for more than half a 
century beginning in 1886. Along with many other activities he was instru- 
mental in distributing 2,500,000 copies of Scripture in that country.* The 
Bible is circulated in Latin America not merely by Bible colporteurs (of whom 
there were 144 in 1938) but also by all mission and church agencies. The 
1938 statistics report nine depots or distributing centers. In that year alone 
116,000 Bibles, 131,000 New Testaments and 900,000 Bible portions were 
put into circulation. One of the tragedies of the global war in Latin America, 


2 J, H. Maclean, The Living Christ For Latin America, (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board, 
1916), p. 115. 

3 For work undertaken before the modern period of missions, by Baron von der Weltz, 
see above, p. 38. For early work of the Moravians, see above, pp. 57, 58. 


4 Time, Oct. 25, 1943, pp. 47, 48. 
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as in other mission fields, has been that because of restrictions due to the war, 
the supply of Bibles failed to meet the demand. From all parts come reports of 
a real hunger among the people for the Word of God.° 


“MISSIONS AMONG INDIANS 


The society that pioneered among the aboriginal Indians in Latin America 
in the modern period is the South American Missionary Society. It was started 
in Britain by Allen Gardiner, a captain in the Royal Navy who had been im- 
pressed with the need for missions when stationed in China. He began his 
missionary labors among the Zulus in South Africa where he remained for 

three years. After that he spent a short time among the primitives in New 
' Guinea. In 1844 he started the Patagonian Society and this became the pre- 
cursor of the South American Society. After several unsuccessful attempts to 
start work among the Indians in Paraguay and in Chile, he, with six com- 
panions, went to Terra del Fuego where in 1851 they all died of starvation, 
hostile Fuegians having refused to give them supplies while relief from Britain 
failed to reach them. When news of this tragedy reached Britain, a new ex- 
pedition, better provisioned, was sent out. It made the Falkland Islands its 
headquarters. When the mission ship in 1859 attempted a landing among the 
Fuegians, all but one of the crew were murdered. Later, a bishopric having 
been established in the Falklands, it started a station in Terra del Fuego in 
1861. Four years later a number of the Indians were baptized. It was of the 
work of this mission that Charles Darwin wrote: “The success of the Mission 
is most wonderful and charms me, as I always prophesied utter failure. I shall 
feel proud if your Committee think fit to elect me an honorary member of 
your Society.” 

Indians are also found in their most primitive habitats in the Chaco—that 
large borderland between Bolivia and Paraguay but also extending northward 
into Brazil and southward into Argentina. The South American Society has 
been doing work in its Paraguayan area since 1880. The language there, as 
elsewhere, has had to be reduced to writing and the Bible translated. Famous 
among those who ventured among the Indians there, and that unescorted, 
was W. Barbrooke Grubb. He faced dangers as great as those that have had 
to be faced among the most primitive savages. ~ 

The Chaco was the scene of a war between Paraguay and Bolivia in 
1932-35, while peace was formally made only as late as 1938. In that conflict 
much mission property was destroyed. Mission buildings were for the time 


* See Report of American Bible Society, 1943, pp. 119-80. 


° For an account of his work, “with thrilling escapades and minute descriptions of a fas- 
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converted into hospitals. The war left the Indians even more helpless than 
they had been before and the relief the mission gave here as elsewhere pre- 
pared them for a more friendly attitude toward the work of missionaries. 
However as late as 1937 three missionaries belonging to the Unevangelized 
Fields Mission were murdered by the Kyapo Indians in the interior of Brazil. 
Late in 1943 others were killed among Bolivian Indians. It ought to be noted 
that the governments of Brazil and Peru have been co-operating with missions 
for the economic and social uplift of the Indians in their borders.’ In Argen- 
tina among the Toba Indians a mass movement toward Christianity began 
in 1935, the first confirmations, twenty-two in number, taking place in 1937. 
The South American Society in celebration of the jubilee of its work opened 
a mission among the Aurecanian Indians in Chile. The first deacon from ~ 
among them was ordained in 1937. 

In addition to societies mentioned, the Moravian Brethren and the Evan- 
gelical Union of South America work among Indians exclusively. Many other 
societies whose work is chiefly among Latin Americans also reach out to the 
Indians in their fields. 


MISSION WORK AMONG LATIN AMERICANS 


There are differences peculiar to various areas so that it may be helpful 
to treat the work of Protestant missions by areas that have most in common 
with one another rather than by individual countries. The most striking dif- 
ference in the work is between countries that have from early times been the 
possessions of Protestant and of Catholic countries. Then too immigration, 
whether forced by slavery from Africa and indentured labor from the Orient, 
or free from nominally Christian Europe, has produced conditions differing 
from those in countries unaffected by it. Furthermore, Brazil, while belonging 
to Latin America, has nevertheless been different because its culture is Por- 
tuguese instead of Spanish. 


THE WEST INDIES 


These areas may be grouped together since, with the exception of the 
Republic of Cuba (which has been practically under the protection of the 
United States) and, since 1844, Haiti and the Dominican Republics, all are 
possessions of foreign powers, Great Britain, France, Holland, and the United 
States. The spread of Christianity in them has been conditioned largely by 
their political connection, except only Cuba and Puerto Rico where that con- 
nection has changed but recently. The areas and populations of the West 
Indies are as follows: 


7 International Review .... XVIII (Jan., 1929), p. 91. 
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Area, sq. mi. | Population 
IDE ishts DOSse SSO LISSA Rn tals sue Sead is o's 12,236 2,400,000 
renclee DGsseastoliseew atts sh Mee. 5 2 Aalto es 1,656 550,951 
Dutch )posséssions; 22.7... J. 5 Reece ait 403 113;956 
United States possessions < ...). s.. 0s es rie F B00 2,000,000 
Cubatanduslands adjacent a's jess. tata eckson 44,164 4,777,284 
sLbes Dominican, Republicns itis oo load hd ase. 19,332 1,826,407 
Ela ieee akc Vest ake Visine Biss) ota att Wis os 10,204 3,000,000 


Columbus’ first discoveries were among these islands. Spaniards began their 
exploitation from that early time. Others entered later. The original inhabi- 
tants were either transferred to the continent of South America or otherwise 
exterminated. They were replaced by slaves from Africa. Their very numerous 
descendants form the large part of the inhabitants. Nowhere in the world are 
populations more dense than in some of these islands. In the British Barbados 
they reach the extreme concentration of 1,200 to the square mile. In spite of 
large migrations to the United States since its annexation by that country, 
Puerto Rico still has 500 to the square mile. In the French possessions the 
number is 375 and in British Jamaica 250. These dense populations, combined 
with the fact that they are dependent for their livelihood on large sugar and 
tropical fruit plantations, constitute an economic problem in which missions 
cannot fail to be interested even though the paramount powers must assume 
chief responsibility for its solution.® 

The islands under foreign control have developed Christian work largely 
along the lines of that prevailing in the governing country. That form of 
Christianity perpetuates itself even in those few islands which gained their inde- 
pendence and became republics. Thus in Haiti and Santo Domingo, formerly 
under France, and in Cuba and Puerto Rico, under Spain until 1899, the 
populations continue to be largely Roman Catholic. The Virgin Islands under 
Denmark until 1917, when they were purchased by the United States, had an 
established Lutheran Church. Unable to support their work after the transfer, 
they became a mission field of the Lutheran Board of American Missions. 
Since Puerto Rico became a United States possession, eleven Protestant 
societies from North America started work there. One of the first to enter was 
the Puerto Rico Board of the General Council of the Lutheran Church. Since 
the merger of that body with the General Synod and the United Synod of the 
South, that work has been carried on by the Board of American Missions of 
the United Lutheran Church. 


®See J. Merle Davis, The Church in Puerto Rico’s Dilemma éNew York: International 
Missionary Council, 1942.) Also, E. W. Thompson, “The Return of the West Indies,” Inter- 
national Review ...., XXIX (Oct., 1940), pp. 452-62. 
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In the Virgin Islands, where Moravians started mission work in 1732, over 
half the people are evangelical Christians. In Jamaica where British missions 
have been at work since 1754 nearly a third of the population is enrolled in 
their membership. In the British Lesser Antilles, where the S. P. G. began 
work in 1712 and several others before the end of the eighteenth century, 
over half the population is Protestant. These islands themselves have promoted 
mission work in Africa and elsewhere and should no longer be regarded as 
foreign mission fields though some North American sects so regard them. The 
other islands, the republics, Puerto Rico, the Lesser Antilles, etc., present mis- 
sion fields similar to others among Roman Catholics. While Puerto Rico and 
Cuba were under Spain, they were not open to missions. Now no less than 
58 missionaries from ten societies are at work in Puerto Rico and 85 from 
eight societies in Cuba. One hundred and twenty-two ordained pastors and 
91 others are reported in the former and 95 and 143 respectively in the latter. 
In the Republics of Haiti and Santo Domingo, 59 missionaries representing nine 
societies, 61 ordained pastors with 200 others represent the evangelical forces 
at work. In all these Roman Catholic islands with a population numbering 
more than 14,000,000 there are now about 2,000,000 Protestant Christians. 


BRITISH, DUTCH AND FRENCH GUIANA AND BRITISH HONDURAS 
These countries may be regarded as a separate group because they have 
least connection with Latin America. Their areas and populations are as 
follows: 


Area, sq. mi. Population 
British’ Gutana ee ee ee ee ae 89,480 361,754 
Ditch Asulatia tence ee ca cea 54,291 169,471 
French Guiana and Inini ......0.......... 65,041 37,005 
British Hondras< > caost ar Loe ae 8,867 56,071 


Only the Moravians have a small mission in French Guiana and no results | 
are reported. Dutch Guiana is one of the very oldest Protestant mission fields 
in South America. It will be recalled that it was here that Baron von der Weltz 
started work but soon found a lonely grave. The Moravians, whose work has — 
been largely among the Moslem laborers imported by Holland from its East 
India possessions, in 1935 celebrated the bicentennial of their mission’s — 
founding.® | | 

In British Guiana the Wesleyans began work in 1815 and the Moravians 
in 1835. Five societies from North America have entered since and of these — 
two are supported by colored churches. The United Lutheran Church of | 
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America has this as one of its mission fields. Its work grew out of a congrega- 
tion of Dutch Lutherans in New Amsterdam that dates from 1743. The 
pastor of that congregation from 1879 to 1913, the Rev. John R. Mittelholzer, 
sought fellowship with other Lutherans and found it in the East Pennsylvania 
Synod of the General Synod. After his death, the Board of Foreign Missions 
of that body assumed responsibility for the work and this was passed on to 
the United Lutheran Church. Lutheran immigration having ceased, work was 
extended to others. Among these are some American Indians in the interior 
along the Berbice River. The chief field of labor has however been found 
among the descendants of British Indians. The foreign staff has always been 
small, consisting of no more than two families at any time. Two of the British 
Indians have been ordained as pastors. Baptized Christians number 1,316 of 
whom 856 are communicants. Pupils in elementary schools number 479 with 
17 teachers and catechists.1° The work has been so organized that it is now 
entirely church-centered. 

British Guiana has in all the Protestant churches a community numbering 
102,145 of whom 27,149 are communicants. In Dutch Guiana the figures 
are 29,688 and 6,108 respectively. In the former nearly one-third, and the 
latter not quite one-fifth, of the population is enrolled in evangelical churches. 
In the former there are 32 ordained pastors and 227 other workers of whom 
15 are women; in the latter 12 pastors and 245 others of whom 24 are women. 

Mission work in British Honduras has proceeded along similar lines. 
Anglicans began work there in 1825, Wesleyans in 1844, and Moravians in 
1848. With a Christian community of 29,566 out of a population of 56,071 
this should not be regarded as a foreign mission field, much as it may need 
missionaries to develop the church. The number of ordained pastors, six alto- 
gether, even though assisted by 46 unordained workers, seems very small when 
set over against the 33 missionaries, of whom 14 are ordained men. 


MEXICO 

This country has an area of 763,944 square miles and a population of 
20,000,000. It is the nearest neighbor to the United States to the south, with 
which it has a common borderline extending over 1,800 miles. There have 
however not been wanting disturbing forces that have militated against neigh- 
borliness. The Mexican War, which loyal Americans have acknowledged as 
unjustified, left ill-feeling against the United States not only in Mexico but 
also in the other Latin American countries. The fact that foreigners, many of 
them from the United States, secured control of some of Mexico’s chief natural 
resources, such as oil and copper, could not but aggravate such ill-feeling. Nor 
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dare we shut our eyes to the fact that migrant laborers coming across the 
border, with their lower standards of living, have often been the occasion for 
racial hatreds such as Anglo-Saxons have as a rule shown toward the tinted 
races in general. Here as elsewhere correction of these ills would do much 
toward the spread of the Gospel of peace and good will. 

Another element in the situation has had a very direct bearing on mission 
work. There has been, especially since 1926, tension, at times very strong 
and again more subdued, between church and state. While it was directed 
chiefly against the Roman Catholic Church with a priesthood often of foreign 
nationality, legislation against ministrations by non-Mexicans would of neces- 
sity place restrictions on foreign missionaries of all churches. Such legislation 
not unfrequently has been regarded as communistic. It ought rather to be 
viewed as due to a just resentment against policies that alienated natural re- 
sources from the people themselves to foreigners and at the same time kept 
the mass of the people in a state of ignorance. Mexico continues to be open 
to mission work but there, as elsewhere, it must as far as possible shed its 
foreign character. Evangelical mission policies are in this direction. A native 
clergy is put in charge of congregations. The Protestant Episcopal Church 
appointed its first Mexican bishop in 1932. The anti-religious attitude of 1928 
has been dying down. Christian youth movements among Protestants are show- 
ing special activity. Street preaching and the circulation of literature can now 
be carried on without hindrance.** 

Evangelical missions have been at work in Mexico since 1870. The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, the American Board, and the Presbyterians were 
first in the field and were soon followed by the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
No less than fifteen other organizations have begun work there since, of which 
two are indigenous, one is British, and one Scandinavian. All the rest are from 
the United States. At a conference held in Cincinnati in 1920, in which all at 
work in Mexico except the Southern Baptists participated, the field was divided 
among the various societies. To give effect to this a committee on co-operation 
was constituted. Since 1930 a Mexican National Christian Council has directed 
this and other matters of common interest. 

The Protestant churches in Mexico report a membership of 55,562 of 
whom 45,976 are communicants. Ordained Mexican pastors number 258. 
Of the 358 other workers 70 are women. Although the government is now 
very energetic in establishing its own schools, missions still carry on a limited 
number, mostly middle and high schools. There are ten of these as over against 
28 of the elementary grade. Of the 174 school teachers, no less than 131 are 
women. Only 42 foreign missionaries, out of a total of 205, are ordained men, 
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an indication of how generally congregational work has been handed over to 
Mexicans. To prepare pastors and teachers, there are two theological seminaries 
(one of them a united project), with 27 students and two teacher-training 
schools with an enrolment of 47. Medical work is carried on, even though 
it is on a very small scale for so large a country, there being seven doctors 
(of whom one is a woman) and 12 qualified and 42 student nurses. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


This consists of six republics, besides British Honduras. In area and popu- 
lation these are: 


Area, sq. mi. Population 
Gretta a tee es ea cas ete thee alate 45,452 3,284,269 
pe See tale > aA Ye BV ad A ad li 13,176 1,829,816 
NH GUT ASU Tee ete SI, ee a Ose se lls 44,275 1,105,504 
Pi Nid GaEMMNEy Petes) ate dds ie wide stolen cdc eh lod 57,143 1,013,946 
POSUERE Th ch iva, ESR ee We eh athe’ 23,000 687,354 
AMAA atic Catia 7Z.OLGl a rire ve tose ace danced 32,932 673,895 


While Central America geographically is closer to Mexico than to South 
America, its populations and culture resemble more nearly that of the north- 
ern countries on the southern continent. Maya Indians form a large part of 
the population especially in Guatemala and Nicaragua. The Panama Canal 
Zone since its purchase by the United States in 1904 has been receiving a 
large proportion of its people from that country. Both politically and ecclesias- 
tically these Central American countries have formed a rather unsettled area 
since their liberation from Spain in 1823. 

Protestant mission work has not been done very extensively in any of these 
countries. Anglicans, starting from British Honduras in 1844, have followed 
their members into all parts. Wesleyans carry on work since 1825 in Hon- 
duras, Costa Rica, and Panama. Moravians began work among the Indians 
of Nicaragua in 1848. In Guatemala the American Presbyterians have been 
at work since 1882 and they have the largest work of any of the denomina- 
tional societies in Central America. The Central American Mission, founded 
in 1896, by I. C. Scofield on the model of the China Inland Mission, has the 
largest number of missionaries. It has work in every one of the Central 
American countries except Panama. The American Baptists have labored in 
Salvador since 1910 and the Methodist Church in Costa Rica, Panama, and 
the Canal Zone since 1917. The Evangelical and Reformed Church has worked 
in Honduras since 1921 and Friends since 1921. At least half a dozen other 
societies carry on a small work in Central America. The Liberty College in 
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Salvador, an indigenous project, should be added to these. With very few ex- 
ceptions all these missions respect the boundaries of one another’s fields. From 
1900 to 1925 the number of missionaries showed a rapid increase. Since that 
time more attention has been given to the preparation of men of the land to 
carry on the work—a policy that commends itself in all mission fields but is 
particularly advisable there because strict immigration laws indicate that the 
work of foreign missionaries may become more and more restricted. Seminaries 
to prepare pastors and teachers are conducted in Costa Rica, Honduras, and 
Salvador. Guatemala reports five Bible training schools of which one is for 
Indians. 

The membership in the Protestant churches of Central America in 1938 
stood at 62,490 of whom 30,000 were communicants. Of these 21,740 were 
in Guatemala, 2,823 in Salvador, 2,026 in Honduras, 16,515 in Nicaragua, 
1,663 in Costa Rica and 17,726 in Panama, Sixty-nine ordained pastors and 
512 unordained workers, of whom 143 are single women, labor among them. 
Elementary schools number 78 with 3,611 pupils. There are six middle and 
high schools with 413 students. Of the 140 teachers employed in these schools, 
no fewer than 100 are women teachers. Missionaries number 266 of whom 
61 are ordained and 33 unordained men and 98 are single women. Medical 
mission work is carried on but to a very limited extent, there being two 
doctors, 13 trained and 33 pupil nurses, three hospitals, and four dispensaries. 


COLOMBIA AND VENEZUELA 
This, the Spanish Main, while under Spain was also known as New Gran- 
ada. They were the first countries in South America to throw off the foreign 
yoke, as early as 1812. Their areas and populations are as follows: 


Area, sq. mi. Population 
Colombia tarts. ot 98 Stas es eee es nt 439,997 9,523,200 
Vehezitelaneae ei ort ac Ot a nee rie terete Ae 352,143 3,491,159 


Colombia was among the very first countries in South America to open its 
doors to Protestant missions. They were begun by Presbyterians in 1856, in 
response to an appeal made by Colonel Fraser who had been a comrade of 
the great liberator, Bolivar. Their first missionary, the Rev. H. B. Pratt, labored 
there for fifty-seven years. The secondary school maintained by the mission 
at Bogota has attained remarkable popularity.1* The growth of the work of 
the mission has been such that in 1937 the Christians organized themselves 
into their own presbytery. 

Presbyterians entered on their work in Venezuela much later, in 1897. 
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Before that year only the Moravians had done some work there and that was 
confined to the Indians. While Venezuela’s government guarantees religious 
freedom, yet, just as in Moslem lands, open-air evangelistic meetings are not 
permitted. | 

Besides the societies mentioned, seven more have started work in Colombia 
since 1907 and an equal number of societies in Venezuela. The total number 
of Evangelical Christians in Colombia in 1938 was 2,981; in Venezuela 4,534. 
Colombia had nine ordained pastors while Venezuela had three. Unordained 
workers in the former country numbered 82 of whom 11 were women, in 
the latter 69, of whom seven were women. Foreign missionaries in Colombia 
numberéd 120 of whom 29 were ordained and 24 unordained men and 28 
single women; in Venezuela 101, 21 of whom were ordained men, 15 un- 
ordained and 36 single women. In Colombia missions maintain 69 elementary 
and five middle schools with 2,057 and 559 pupils respectively. In these 144 
teachers are employed of whom 103 are women. Schools are much fewer in 
Venezuela, there being but eight of the elementary grade with an enrolment 
of 344 and a teaching staff of 17 of whom five are women. There are alto- 
gether six Bible training schools with 76 students of which five with 62 pupils 
are in Colombia. 


COUNTRIES FACING THE ATLANTIC COAST 


These include: Area, sq. mi. Population 
RAIA. oN Sea Ue ory et Gee Ok gee Dk Para ee Oe OT DADEU 41,356,605 
Rie aver R NOS Ura wi ciitens yu abeary ata Witton 72,153 2,185,626 
Pare USy Mame LE Net Neh ates hes. ramet ae: 61,647 1,040,420 
Ig segs s (Eat re Le Peale Pa tl Oe AD SO 1,079,965 13,516,927 


It is because of the common features of mission work in these countries that 
they may be grouped together. A large immigration of Protestants is common 
to all of them except Paraguay. It is for this reason that most of the evangel- 
ical ministers have gone there not primarily as missionaries but as pastors 
of colonists. Their work and influence however soon extended beyond these 
and became an appeal to others who had never been touched by evangelical 
teachings. While the prevailing religion in these countries is Roman Catholic, 
they have, in contrast to the countries in the Andean regions, been open to the 
work of Protestants for a much longer period of time. 


~ BRAZIL 


Presbyterians, Northern and, after the American Civil War, Southern, have 
been pioneers of mission work in Brazil. The Rev. A. G. Simonton, who came 
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to be regarded by Brazilians as the evangelical patriot, began his labors there 
in 1859. Those gathered by the mission organized themselves into a presbytery 
as eatly as 1865. Here, as elsewhere, Presbyterians put large emphasis on 
education as an adjunct to their work. The schools they started in 1870 led 
up to the founding of the Mackenzie College at Sao Paulo, a college incor- 
porated in 1890 by the Board of Regents of the State of New York. It is under 
Brazilian management. The schools of Brazil organized along the lines of the 
American school system have been modeled on those earlier mission schools. 

The Methodist Church also does an extensive work in Brazil, dating from 
1879. The largest membership however is credited to the Southern Baptists 
who have gathered it from German, Polish, Slovak, and Swedish immigrants 
and their descendants. The Protestant Episcopal Church entered the field in — 
1889. The Seventh Day Adventists, here as elsewhere in Latin America, have 
shown great activity since 1894. 

Missouri Synod Lutherans began their work chiefly among German immi- 
grants in 1900. They report fifty-four ordained missionary pastors in the field 
and a membership of 20,467. 

British societies have confined their mission operations to work among the 
Indians. Two Scandinavian societies also labor among Indians as well as 
among their own countrymen. No less than nine indigenous missionary 
societies are now at work in Brazil. More than half of the 241,000 evangelical 
Christians and 407 out of 653 ordained pastors have their connection with 
these indigenous organizations. Of the 561 foreign missionaries in Brazil 249 
are ordained and 49 unordained men and 90 ate single women. Besides the 
Mackenzie College with its 152 students, missions maintain four other col- 
leges with 173 students of whom 103 are women, the large proportion of — 
women being due to the emphasis placed on women’s education by the Bap- 
tist and Methodist missions. Theological seminaries number five of which two 
are maintained by Southern Baptists. Medical mission work is confined to two 
hospitals and four dispensaries. 


URUGUAY AND PARAGUAY 


Uruguay has been among the most open and progressive of South American 
countries. Since 1918 the establishment of the Roman Catholic Church by 
the state has been abolished. Waldenses from Italy have emigrated to Uruguay — 
since 1875 and they maintain their own churches. Lutherans also have their 
own congregations. Methodists have had work since 1839. The Brethren and 
the Seventh Day Adventists are the other missions that have entered on work 
there since 1900. The number of Christians in all these missions is small, 
numbering no more than 2,000. To these nine ordained pastors and 11 others 
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minister. The number of missionaries is 28 of whom 11 are ordained and 
eight are single women. The second Latin American Conference was held at 
Montevideo in 1925 and is said to have left a deep impression on that city. 
Paraguay has been a more difficult field. Missions have given most of their 
attention to work among the Chaco Indians. (See under “Work Among 
Indians.” ) It is said that two-thirds of the people in Paraguay are without 
any church connection. In its constitution adopted in 1870, relations with 
Rome are acknowledged though the government itself appoints the bishop. 
Only 350 evangelical Christians are reported in this country with two or- 
dained pastors and seven other workers. One Bible training school with 40 
students is maintained. The missionary staff numbers 43, of whom 12 are 
ordained and nine unordained men and seven are single women. . 


ARGENTINA 


Argentina is one of the most open as also one of the most skeptical coun- 
tries in South America. Mission work by Methodists was begun there as early 
as 1836. In 1869 the president of Argentina gave one of their missionaries 
a commission to send educated women from the United States to establish 
normal schools to promote popular education in the country. William C. 
Morrris, an Englishman, toward the end of the century, with similar encour- 
agement through grants-in-aid by the government, started what have been 
known as the Morris schools. Though they were opposed by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, their very existence stirred up that church to make greater efforts 
to educate the people. In 1934 the Morris schools were taken over entirely 
by government. ! 

Many of Argentina’s inhabitants, most of whom dwell in large cities — 
one-fourth in Buenos Aires itself —are Protestants. There has been a great 
need to provide church ministrations for these. It was to minister to un- 
churched Lutherans of German and Scandinavian origin that the Board of 
Home Missions of the Lutheran General Synod sent Dr. S. D. Daugherty to 
Buenos Aires in 1910. The Rev. J. R. Enger also labored there chiefly among 
Scandinavians. In 1912 these missionaries were recalled on the ground that 
Continental agencies were making provision for this work. The Women’s 
Home and Foreign Missionary Society of the Lutheran General Synod had 
financed the work. Even though the board no longer supported it, private in- 
dividuals formed themselves into an association for its continuance. It con- 
tinued to be carried on chiefly in Spanish. In 1919 the Lutheran Board of 
Foreign Missions took it over and Dr. E. H. Mueller, until then a missionary 
in India, was sent to organize and extend the work. It has developed among 
Spanish-speaking people in Buenos Aires and among Germans, Poles, and 
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Slovaks in Eldorado. The latest statistics report a baptized membership of 
1,787 of whom 1,015 are communicants. Twenty-four national workers of 
whom three are ordained and twelve missionaries are engaged in the work. 
The mission maintains five day schools with 662 pupils. A home for the aged 
is the first indigenous institution to be supported entirely by the young church, 
which has been organized as the Argentine Conference. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri also started work in Argentina 
in 1919. It reports a missionary staff of 20 and a membership of 6,600 of 
whom 1,885 are communicants. | 

There are twenty-one other societies, three indigenous, three British, one 
Continental and 12 American that have work in Argentina, all of which 
has been started since the last decade of the nineteenth century. The entire 
evangelical community numbers 38,293 of whom 25,140 are communicants. 
One hundred and twelve ordained pastors and 212 other workers minister to 
these. Missionaries number 324 of whom 127 are ordained and 38 unordained 
men and 39 are single women. Medical mission operations are limited to two 
—a doctor and a nurse. 


CHILE 


While the constitution adopted in 1833 made Roman Catholicism the 
religion of the republic and forbade the exercise of any other, this restriction 
was never rigidly enforced. Since 1865 religious toleration has been the law 
of the land. 

Here, as elsewhere in South America, the first evangelical ministers were 
pastors of the foreign communities of immigrants and colonists. They soon 
reached out toward all the unchurched communities. The pioneer among 
these was Dr. David Trumbull who, sent out first to minister to seamen, 
for forty-three years served the English-speaking community of Valparaiso. He 
also became a civic leader, and, becoming one of its citizens, did much to 
elevate the laws of the land. An American organization known as the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Christian Union sent some missionaries to Chile but in 1873 
the work of all these was taken over by the American Presbyterians by whom 
it is carried on to the present day. In 1877 Bishop William Taylor of the 
Methodist Church included Chile among his extensive mission fields. Anglicans 
followed up their work begun by the South American Missionary Society 
among the Fuegian Indians. The Seventh Day Adventists started work in 
Chile in 1894, the Christian and Missionary Alliance in 1897, and the South- 
ern Baptists in 1917. 

Some from among the Methodist community started the Pentecostal Mis- 
sion as an indigenous movement. Its membership exceeds that of all other 
societies, no less than 40,000 of the 100,000 evangelical Christians being 
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enrolled in it. Among educational institutions Santiago College, founded by 
the Presbyterians in 1880, has been exercising marked influence on Chilean 
life, 

Three hundred and forty-eight ordained pastors and 49 other workers min- 
ister to the 100,000 Protestant Christians in Chile. Missionaries number 113, 
of whom 35 are ordained and six unordained men and 38 are single women. 
Twenty-four elementary schools have an enrolment of 2,151 pupils. In seven 
middle and high schools 987 students are enrolled of whom 574 are women. 
School teachers number 107 of whom all but 23 are women. 


BOLIVIA, PERU, AND ECUADOR 

Of all the countries in South America, these represent the Spanish culture 
in its most undiluted form. Ecclesiastical domination also has been stronger 
here than in other parts of that continent. While religious freedom has been 
constitutionally guaranteed since 1915 in all of these countries, even as late 
as 1938 officials could hinder evangelistic work and the circulation of the 
Scriptures on the ground of their communistic tendencies.1* Their areas and 
populations are as follows: 


Area, sq. mi. Population 
EGA eal. Seow ks a PONE. mame | Bas: 506,792 3,226,296 
NRGRUIMRRE NT GS net Vere BAe ede cas. Ths RA PNAS Gos 482,258 7,000,000 
Oe ne Meee ste it ets GPT aN Ne 275,936 3,200,000 


Bolivia has the largest proportion of Indians in its population. Reference 
to work among these has already been made above under “Missions Among 
Indians.” The societies that work among the Latin Americans are the Brethren 
since 1895, the Seventh Day Adventists since 1897 and the Canadian Baptists 
since 1898. Seven other smaller societies also do some work there. The total 
Protestant membership is 4,173 of whom 2,801 are connected with the 
Seventh Day Adventists. 

The total of national workers is 91 of whom nine are ordained pastors, 
29 are unordained men, and 53 are women. Missionaries number 154 of whom 
46 are ordained and 11 unordained men and 48 are single women. Medical 
work is carried on in four hospitals and six dispensaries by three doctors and 
five nurses. Elementary schools number 58 in which about 3,000 pupils are 
enrolled. In these 101 teachers are employed. At the invitation of the Bolivian 
government, the Methodists conduct a school of higher education at La Paz 
which has had a large part in training Bolivian leaders. Though numerical 
results are small, the influence of evangelical missions extends far beyond these. 
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Peru has the most unadulterated Spanish culture. It boasts of having the 
oldest university in the Western Hemisphere. This is a citadel of Roman 
Catholic learning. Peru’s populations are Spanish, Indians, and mixed. Pure 
Indians number 500,000. The silver and other mining centers provide special 
fields for mission work. The educated people, who have largely become alien- 
ated from the form of Christianity that has prevailed in Peru, are particularly 
responsive to the appeals of a purer faith. 

Methodists have been at work in Peru since 1877. The Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, who have both the largest staff of missionaries as also of church 
membership, entered on their work in 1898. No less than a dozen other 
societies carry on some work. The total number of evangelical Christians in 
Peru is 12,219 ministered to by 152 workers of whom 19 are ordained pastors. 
Missionaries number 190 of whom 47 are ordained and 35 unordained men 
and 45 are single women. Schools, especially those for women, receive large 
attention; 5,391 pupils are enrolled in 111 elementary schools and 511 are 
studying in six high and middle schools. Two orphanages with 40 orphans 
are maintained by indigenous societies. 

Missions in Peru have been slow in preparing a native ministry. A Union 
Theological Seminary at Lima has been started to meet this need. Individual 
societies conduct three Bible training schools in which thirty-six students are 
enrolled. Medical missions are carried on by five doctors and ten trained and 
thirty pupil nurses. Their work is chiefly among the Indians whose suspicions — 
must still be overcome by this agency before they can be approached with the 
message of the Gospel. 

Ecuador has been receiving least attention from evangelical missions in 
spite of the fact that it looks on their work with approval. The three societies 
at work there, all of which are American, have started their work since 1896. 
The four schools with 72 pupils are of the elementary grade. Evangelical 
Christians number 546. There are but two ordained pastors and twenty-seven 
unordained workers laboring among them. One Bible training school with 
11 students is carried on to meet the needs for more pastors. Missionaries 
number 47 of whom ten are ordained and two unordained men and thirteen 
are single women. 

CONCLUSION 

In concluding this brief survey of the work of evangelical missions in Latin 
America, it needs to be remembered that here as elsewhere some of the most 
important results cannot be tabulated numerically. There have been marked 
political changes in producing which missions have played a part, chiefly in 
Brazil and in Chile. They have been pioneers in education even though now, 
as is proper, governments have made themselves almost entirely responsible 
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for elementary education. Those acquainted with Latin America, while ad- 
mitting the good that the Roman Catholic Church has done, are confident 
that the presence of Protestant missions is doing something toward revivifying 
that large communion. The younger evangelical churches in Latin America 
have assumed responsibility for the spread of the Gospel more rapidly than in 
other countries. Presbyteries and synods have thus been organized and these 
carry on their work independently of mission organizations. 

Among results that have been tabulated, in 1938 Protestant missions in 
Latin America reported 5,767 organized congregations besides 6,674 other 
places holding regular services. Their baptized membership then stood at 
1,480,486. The total annual contributions of all the churches approximates 
$4,000,000 which exceeds by a million the amounts received for the work 
from foreign sources. The transition from a foreign-controlled to an indigenous 
church appears even more clearly in the fact that there are 2,165 ordained 
pastors from the churches as over against 1,065 ordained foreign missionaries. 
The number of unordained national workers in the churches is 4,572 as over 
against 980 unordained foreign missionaries. Elementary schools have largely 
become the charge of governments. However, a large place is still filled by 
missions in secondary education. Their middle and high schools and colleges 
number 112 with a student enrolment of 16,378. While medical missions do 
not figure as largely as they do in oriental countries, 37 mission doctors aided 
by 79 nurses nevertheless operate 17 hospitals and 42 dispensaries. Twenty- 
four orphanages care for 1,067 children. Much more needs to be done in so 
vast an area. This should not make us overlook the large achievements of 
evangelical missions in Latin America during the last one hundred years. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
METHODS, RESULTS, PROSPECTS 


It HAS been said that one of the chief requisites of a wise mission policy 
should be its adaptability to various situations. It is true that limits must be 
placed even here, in view of some of the extreme methods of accommodation 
adopted chiefly, though not exclusively, by Roman Catholics. But within 
proper limits there must be a different approach by missions to the peoples 
that can boast of cultures far older than those of Europe or America and to 
those of the most primitive cults. The unifying factor in every approach must 
always be the one supreme purpose of making Christ known as Saviour and 
Lord. 

From the very beginning of Protestant missions, the methods that have 
since been departmentalized as evangelistic, educational, medical, and indus- 
trial, including agriculture, have been used. It is true that when missionaries 
were few the same persons often had to undertake several or all of these. 
However as their number increased work could be distributed among them. 

In a very real sense, every form of mission work is to be evangelistic. In 
recent times, as, for example, by the laymen who made an inquiry into mission 
methods, this has been questioned. It has been argued that educational missions — 
should be educational and medical missions should aim at healing and neither 
should have as their aim to make converts. This has also been advocated by 
outstanding humanitarians such as Mahatma Gandhi. But Christian missions 
differ from purely humanitarian enterprises and differ because all their service 
receives its inspiration from Christ and aims to make Him known. As the 
Jerusalem Conference in 1928 expressed it, their one message is Christ. 

While every form of work is to be evangelistic, the term has been specifi- 
cally applied to that of the public proclamation of the Gospel. Where this is 
permitted, it has to be done at first in market places, in villages, and hamlets. 
In some countries however, notably in Moslem lands, open-air preaching is 
not allowed. Evangelicals have also been denied this form of activity even in 
certain Roman Catholic countries. Where this is the case, the work has to be 
carried on by private interviews and study classes as opportunities may present 
themselves. 

There have been those who have thought it the duty of missions to limit 
their work to that of proclaiming the Gospel to all nations as a testimony 
to them. What are known as faith missions of the premillenarian type have 
not stressed institutional work, and some have not even aimed at gathering 
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believers into congregations but have worked on the belief that the Gospel 
must first be preached to all nations and then shall come the end—the bring- 
ing in of the Kingdom by Christ’s own coming. These missions have however 
been the exception. The gathering of those who accept Christ as Saviour and 
Lord into congregations, which themselves are to become centers and agencies 
from which the message of the Gospel is to sound forth, has almost universally 
been the accepted order for the planting of Christ’s kingdom among the 
nations. 

Mission reports always give the number of stations occupied. These are 
really residences of missionaries, as a rule centrally located, from which dis- 
tricts, some larger, others smaller, may be reached. The equipment may be 
only a dwelling place for the missionaries. Around this however may, and 
generally do, cluster other buildings, schools, hospitals, or orphanages. It is 
also the place where the missionary meets with the pastors, catechicists, and 
teachers of the district both for their instruction and inspiration as well as to 
guide and direct the work. 

There have been those who have argued that, following the methods of 
the Apostle Paul, as soon as a group of believers is gathered about such a 
station or elsewhere, they should be organized and the further evangelization 
of the district should be handed to them, while the missionaries move on to 
other unevangelized fields,’ It has been the experience of missions however 
that this change can be made too precipitately. While it is true that the church 
should become responsible for the work as soon as possible, time and instruc- 
tion are needed so that the church itself may be more firmly rooted and 
grounded in order that it may effectively perform its great task. There has 
been danger, on the other hand, for this church to be kept in leading strings 
too long for fear that it should make some mistakes that might otherwise be 
avoided. However both for the strengthening of the church itself and also 
because of its greater efficiency to do the work, wise mission methods will 
make it the center of its evangelistic work as rapidly as possible. With almost 
no exception this has been the line along which the work has developed. 

From the very beginning schools, at first elementary and later secondary, 
have been regarded as an integral part of mission work. In every country in 
which missions have been at work there has been either total illiteracy, or 
where, as in India and China, there has been literacy, it had been reserved for 
a class of literati, and learning has been locked up in a pedantic literary lan- 
guage that can only be understood through an interpreter. In all primitive 
areas languages indeed had first to be reduced to writing. 

Elementary schools have had for their objects both to remove illiteracy 


1 This is the theme of Roland Allen’s book, Misstonary Methods, St. Paul’s or Ours. | 
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among all that the limited resources of missions could reach and then to raise 
the standard of intelligence among Christians by enabling them to read, 
especially to read the Scriptures. In all new fields Protestant missions began 
by translating these into the languages of the people. The earliest translations 
indeed as a rule went too far in adopting the vulgar tongue. Because of this, 
revisions have had to be made even of the best of the earliest translations. 
Other literature too has had to be provided. To do this Christian literature 
societies and religious tract societies have played an important part in mission 
work. 

Where mission lands have been under the tutelage of progressive govern- 
ments, elementary education has become regarded as the special responsi- 
bility of such governments. In discharging it they may have taken it over 
entirely as in Japan, or done so by encouraging missions to co-operate with 
them. This they do, as in India, by grants-in-aid to the schools. This has how- 
ever compelled them to face the question whether religious instruction ought 
to be allowed. In Moslem lands it has been forbidden in the schools. In other 
places it is permitted provided it be given at the opening or closing period 
of the school so that those who on conscientious grounds cannot attend may 
be excused without interfering with the school’s regular program. Where, as 
in most of Africa, missions are responsible for all of the elementary education, 
there are no restrictions on the religious instruction. It is to be recognized 
however that in this phase of the work, missions, although they have been 
pioneers in starting the work, must be ready to hand schools over to govern- 
ments with their larger resources except only such parochial schools as may 
be entirely supported by missions. This phase of mission work will therefore 
decrease as countries develop. An adult literacy movement, started by Dr. 
Frank Laubach, has in recent times made great progress and promises larger 
things for the future in removing the large percentage of illiteracy. Missions 
are forward in promoting this. Exclusive of such classes, the elementary schools 
maintained by Protestant missions throughout the world in 1938 numbered 
53,158 with an enrolment of 2,925,134 of whom more than a fourth were 
girls. 

Since the days of Alexander Duff, secondary education has been regarded 
as one of the agencies that missions ought to use in permeating the thought 
life of mission lands with Christian ideals and Christian truths as well as in 
winning converts from educated youth. In Japan, China, and India, as also 
in Moslem lands, the education imparted has been academic and professional. 
Mission colleges have been leaders in higher education in all these lands. 
Their future success will no doubt depend on their efficiency as educational 
institutions. To make them such, missions have found it advisable to concen- 
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trate on fewer and better united institutions rather than on increasing their 
number. The Andhra Christian College has thus become a united college for 
all the Andhra or Telugu area in India.? In Africa the institutions have had 
to adapt themselves more to that country’s need for the development of its 
agricultural and industrial life. The large institutions there, Fourah Bay Col- 
lege in Sierra Leone, the oldest, Lovedale in South Africa, Livingstonia in the 
east, and Achimota on the Gold Coast, are outstanding institutions that are 
maintained to meet this need. All mission lands, except Africa, are establishing 
institutions of their own to meet the demand for advanced education. For the 
future work of the church however it is important to remember that mission 
institutions may be regarded to have been founded in anticipation of the needs 
of the younger churches in those lands. They indeed still reach those of other 
faiths. But even if their sphere should be limited by other institutions, the 
development of Christian leadership for the church and its work would still 
continue to give them an essential place in the work of missions. Statistics of 
1938 report 1,218 high and middle schools carried on by Protestant missions 
throughout the world with an enrolment of 199,314 of whom about one- 
fourth are women students. Colleges number 102 with 31,463 students. There 
are also 14 medical colleges with 1,284 students. Teacher training or normal 
schools number 260 with 14,636 students. For the training of Christian pas- 
tors and evangelists there are 414 Bible training schools with 14,950 students 
and 129 theological schools with 3,278 students. 

Industrial missions, including settlement work, have had a more limited 
sphere in the work of missions. From the very beginning, among American 
Indians, Hottentots, and other tribes that had no fixed habitations, Moravians 
followed the method of locating these so that they might adopt a settled life. 
The same kind of work is done in India by the Salvation Army with govern- 
ment encouragement among the few remaining vagrant tribes found there. 
Roman Catholics have made it one of their aims to have their converts settle 
around mission stations—a policy that makes possible more systematic in- 
struction and guidance. Where converts in new fields have come out as indi- 
viduals and not in groups among Protestants, it has often happened that they 
needed shelter and protection, a situation that has led to what has sometimes 
been called “compound” Christianity. In the case of the Basel Mission in 
Malabar in India and on the Gold Coast in Africa, large industrial projects 
were developed to give employment to those who by reason of their conver- 
sion had lost their place in the economic order of the joint family system. 
Agricultural missions have been developed in places where the land still waits 


* See The Christian College in India (Oxford University Press, 1931), a study by a com- 
mission of educational experts. 
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to be cleared and cultivated. In Dr. Day’s time in Liberia, up to his death in 
1897, the world-famed Liberian coffee was cultivated at the Muhlenberg 
station there. Along the Gold Coast, cocoa, which now is one of its chief 
articles of export, was introduced by a missionary. In New Guinea large 
cocoanut plantations not only gave employment to Christians but also helped 
to support the work of the missions there. As a rule agricultural missions have 
thus operated in more primitive countries. They have however also been de- 
veloped, notably by Dr. Sam Higginbottom in North India, to introduce im- 
proved methods of agriculture there. About all such work it may be stated in 
general that it ought to confine itself to the educational and not the manu- 
facturing phases of the work. It ought to do good to all men especially to the 
household of faith, by elevating and improving economic and social standards. 
Nor ought converts as a rule to be taken out of their community life, even 
though some concessions may have to be made to their surroundings. They 
ought to become the leaven working in the community instead of being seg- 
regated, even if this would make for their own better development. 

Among methods of work may yet be noted the large place that is filled fe 
work by women for women in the homes of the people, in schools, in dispen- 
saries and hospitals, and, as congregations are organized, in the church. Started 
at first when the seclusion of the women of the Orient called for the special 
services of women for women, it has gone far beyond meeting this primary 
need. Girls’ schools have now in many places given place to co-educational 
institutions; hospitals for women and children, to general hospitals. Other 
forms of service are however taking their place. Perhaps foreign mission work 
has done the whole church no greater service than that of releasing the latent 
power of women for service both at home and abroad. 

The Tambaram Conference in 1938 brought into prominence the question 
of how the Gospel message ought to be presented to those of other faiths. 
It was raised by Dr. Kramet’s study called The Christian Message in a Non- 
Christian World. The question briefly stated is whether the religious develop- 
ment found in other faiths should be regarded as a help in the presentation of 
the Christian message. Has that development been a preparation for the 
Gospel and that not only negatively but also positively? It is always necessary 
in presenting the message to guard against a syncretism that puts all faiths 
on a somewhat similar level. Christ should ever be presented as the end of 
the law—not only in the Scriptures, but in man’s seeking after God wherever 
that is found. It can be shown that no good found in any faith need be given 
up wherever He is accepted as Saviour and Lord. Even more, all the good 
found there is not only kept but also elevated as it is suffused with His Spirit, 
and at the same time new motives are imparted for its attainment. Thus the 
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truths found in these faiths can and ought to be utilized in making known 
the Christian message. This ought however never to obscure the fact which 
alone justifies Christian missions, that there is none other Name whereby 
men must be saved. 

RESULTS 


The numerical results of missions have been tabulated from time to time. 
It must be borne in mind that these do not include what Dr. Stock, the literary 
secretary of the Church Missionary Society, used to call their surest results— 
the sainted dead. Nor do they on the other hand eliminate those who have a 
name to live but are dead. In spite of these qualifications that must always 
be made in the work of the church at home as well as abroad, figures do 
show the extent to which men have at least outwardly accepted Christ as 
Lord and Saviour. Statistics published in 1938 show that the number of com- 
municants in Protestant missions throughout the world stood at 6,045,726— 
a fivefold increase over the number reported at the opening of the century. 
The total Protestant constituency in mission fields in 1938 was 13,036,354. 
If to the Protestants be added the 16,921,624 baptized Roman Catholics and 
their 2,611,942 catechumens, the total number of Christians in all mission 
churches would reach a total of 32,569,920. 

These Christians now become the chief agency for the spread of the Gospel 
among their own peoples. As over against 27,577 Protestant missionaries 
(7,542 are ordained and 3,437 unordained men, 7,393 are wives of mission- 
aries, 8,886 are single women and 319 short-term workers) there are even 
now 97,044 national workers of whom 17,833 are ordained and 65,166 un- 
ordained men and 14,045 are women. Besides these there are 100,886 native 
teachers. When it is remembered that the large proportion of converts has 
always been won by native workers, the potentialities of so large a staff of 
workers must be regarded as among the most substantial results of the mission 
work of the past. 

There are other results that cannot be tabulated. Christians have already 
won a place among the most influential people in the various countries in 
correcting human ills and in promoting social betterment. Often these have 
led to a revivification of the old faiths, many of which, as for example the 
Servants of India Society in India and the New Life Movement in China, have 
adopted programs similar to those of missions. Many who have passed through 
mission schools, even though not enrolled as Christians, are known to be 
regular readers of the Bible. Its ethical teachings have permeated and molded 
the ideals of awakening nations. The translation of at least a part of the 
Bible into 1,058 languages, many of which had never even been reduced to 
writing, is destined to influence profoundly the cultures of peoples, even as 
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it did in times past in Europe. One cannot hope that all these languages will 
develop into advanced cultures. Even as Eliot’s translation of the Bible and 
Campanius’ translation of Luther’s Catechism were into languages now no 
longer spoken, so many of those languages, as the world is becoming one 
neighborhood, are destined to die out. Nevertheless the influence of these 
translations will remain. This is true not only of the translations into primitive 
tribal dialects and languages. In the cultured lands of the Orient translations 
are already becoming standards for a new literary style—chaste but not in- 
comprehensible to the common people.? What W. T. Stead said about Africa 
may in a modified way be true of the results of missions in every country. 
He said in substance that three forces have been at work in Africa—civiliza- 
tion, education, and missions. Of these the most influential has been missions. 
Every great forward step has been made over the graves of missionaries. 


PROSPECTS 


What of missions tomorrow?* Mission history would seem to utter a warn- 
ing voice against making definite predictions. After the Boxer outbreak in 
China, there were many who said that the day for missions in China had 
ended. Instead, this event ushered in the period of their most astonishing 
advances in that great empire. If, on the other side, the secularism and the 
general breakdown of the countries of the West that have borne the main 
burden of the missionary enterprise would seem to justify a pessimistic view 
regarding the future of missions, the fact that the great missionary movement 
of modern times had its birth in times when skepticism threatened the church 
may go far to correct such a forecast in our time. 

One fact stands out clearly and that is that future mission work will have 
to be less foreign and more indigenous than it has been in the past. In this 
respect the task of the younger churches is not unlike that of the old churches 
in meeting the needs of their own lands. The large potentialities of those 
younger churches give the best assurance that the work will go on in increas- 
ing measure even where foreign missionaries may be restricted in, or even 
excluded from, a share in that work. The task of the older churches will then 
be to work with the younger churches not only in developing them but also 
in reaching out into unoccupied regions. The work the world over seems thus 


* As an illustration, an incident at the University of Madras may be cited. About a gen- 
eration ago it was decided that knowledge of their own vernacular should be required of all 
candidates for graduation. Composition was prescribed. Students were perplexed because they 
did not know what style to follow. The University Examiners suggested as a guide the style 
used in Bible translations. 

* Missions Tomorrow is the title of a book by Kenneth Scott Latourette (New York: 
Harper, 1936). Articles in periodicals are numerous. One by Bishop Osgood, “Should For- 
eign Missions Go?” in the Atlantic Monthly, Jan. 1944, is a good example. 
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destined more and more to become one work in which the older and the 
younger churches mutually help one another. This will make it possible even 
more than hitherto for the whole church to give the whole Gospel to the 
whole world.® The consecration and the devotion with which the church will 
give herself to this unfinished task will, under the blessing of God, determine 
the missions of tomorrow. 


®The phrase is that of the missionary statesman and world citizen of this generation, 
John R. Mott. 
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